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HERE Gerennius’ beacon 
stands 
High above Pendower sands ; 
Where, about the windy Nare, 
Foxes breed and falcons pair ; 
Where the gannet dries a wing 
Wet with fishy harvesting, 


And the cormorants resort, 
Flapping slowly from their sport 
With the fat Atlantic shoal, 
Homeward to Tregeagle’s Hole ;— 
Walking there, the other day, 


In a bight within a bay, 

I espied amid the rocks 

Bruis’'d and jamm’d, the daintiest box, 
That the waves had flung and left 
High upon an ivied cleft. 

Striped it was with white and red, 
Satin-lined and carpeted, 
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Hung with bells, and shaped withal 
Like the queer, fantastical 

Chinese temples you'll have seen 
Pictured upon white Nankin, 
Where, assembled in effective 


ka a RRR otis ta 


Head-dresses and odd perspective, 


sayCat 


SS sta 


Tiny dames and mandarins 
Expiate their egg-shell sins 


esa 


By reclining on their drumsticks, 
Waving fans and burning gum-sticks 
Land of poppy and pekoe ! 

Could thy sacred artists know— 
Could they possibly conjecture 

How we use their architecture, 


Ousting the indignant Joss 


For a pampered Flirt 


Pp or Floss, 
la 


WA 








Satta 





JETSOM. 


Poodle, Blenheim, Skye, Maltese, 
Lapped in purple and proud ease, 
They might read their god’s reproof 
Here on blister'd wall and roof ; 
Scaling lacquer, dinted bells, 

Floor befouled of weed and shells, 
Where, as erst the tabid curse 
Brooded over Pelops’ hearse, 

Squats the sea-cow, keeping house, 
Sybilline, gelatinous. 


Where is Carlo? Tell, O tell, 
Echo, from this fluted shell, 

In whose concave ear the tides 
Murmur what the main confides 
Of his compass’d treacheries ! 
What of Carlo? Did the breeze 
Madden to a gale while he, 
Curled and cushioned’ cosily, 
Mixed in dreams its angry breathings 
With the tinkle of the tea-things 
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In his mistress’ cabin laid ? 

Nor dyspeptic, nor dismayed, 
Drowning in a gentle snore 

All the menace of the shore 
Thundered from the surf a-lee, 
Near and nearer horribly,— 
Scamper of affrighted feet, 

Voices cursing sail and sheet, 
While the tall ship shook in irons— 
All the peril that environs 

Vessels ‘twixt the wind and rock 
Clawing—driving? Did the shock, 
As the sunk reef split her back, 


First arouse him? Did the crack 
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Widen swiftly and deposit 
Him in homeless night? 
Or was it, “ay 
Not when wave or wind assailed, “ 
But in waters dumb and veiled, 
That a looming shape uprist 
Sudden from the Channel mist, 
And with crashing, rending bows 
Woke him, in his padded house, 
To a world of altered features ? 
Were these panic-ridden creatures 
They who, but an hour agone, 
Ran with biscuit, ran with bone, 





Ran with meats in lordly dishes, og 
To anticipate his wishes? 5 
But an hour agone? And now how = 


Vain his once compelling bow-wow! 
Little dogs are highly treasured, 
Petted, patted, pampered, pleasured : 
But when ships go down in fogs, 
No one thinks of little dogs. 


Ah, but how down fare, I wonder, 
Now thine Argo splits asunder, 
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Pouring on the wasteful 





Sea 





All her precious bales, 








and thee? 





Little use is now to rave, 









Calling god or saint to save ; 
Little use, if choked with salt, a 
Prayer to holy John of Malta. 

Patron John, he hears thee not. 










Or, perchance, in dusky grot 
Pale Persephone, repining 
For the fields that still are shining, 
Shining in her sleepless brain, 
Calling “ Back! come back again!” 





Fain of playmate, fain of pet— 






Any drug to slay regret, 




















Hath from hell upcast an 
eye 
On thy fatal symmetry ; 
And beguiled her sooty lord 
With his brother to accord 
For this black betrayal. Else 
Nereus in his car of shells 
Long ago had cleft the waters 
With his natatory daughters 
To the rescue: or Poseidon 
Sent a fish for thee to ride 
on— 


Such a steed as erst Arion 
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Reached the mainland high and 
dry on. 

Steed appeareth none, nor pilot! 
Little dog, if it be thy lot 

To essay the dismal track 
Where Odysseus half hung back, 
How wilt thou conciliate 

That grim mastiff by the gate? 
Sure, ’twill puzzle thee to fawn 
On his muzzles three that yawn 
Antrous ; or to find, poor dunce, 
Grace in his six eyes at once— 


Those red eyes of Cerberus. 
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Daughters of Oceanus, 
Save our darling from this hap! 

Arethusa, spread thy lap, 

Catch him, and with pinky hands 

Bear him to the coral sands, 

Where thy sisters sit in school 
Carding the Milesian wool :— 

Clio, Spio, Beroe, 
Opis and Phyllodoce,— 

Pass by these, and also pass : 
Yellow-haired Lycorias ; 
Pass Ligea, shrill of song— 

‘ All the sweet surrounding throng ; 

NY Lay him at Cyrene’s feet 

There, where all the rivers 

meet : 
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In their waters crystalline 

Bathe him clean of weed 
and brine, 

Comb him, wipe his pretty 
eyes, 

Then to Zeus who rules the 
skies 

Call, assembling in a round 

Every fish that can be found— 

Whale and merman, lobster, 
cod, 

Tittlebat and demigod :— 


“ Lord of all the Universe, 

We, thy finny pensioners, 
Sue thee for the little life 
Hurried hence by Hades’ wife. 


Sooner than she call him her dog, 


Change, O change him to a mer-dog! 


Re-inspire the vital spark ; 









Bright with many a flashing scale ; 


Bid him wag his tail and bark, 
Bark for joy to wag a tail 
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Bid his locks refulgent shine, 





Hyacinthine, hyaline ; 





Bid him gambol, bid him follow 
Blithely to the mermen’s ‘holloa!’ 
When they call the deep-sea calves 
Home with wreathéd univalves. 
Softly shall he sleep to-night, 
‘Curled on couch of stalagmite, 
Soft and sound, if slightly moister 
Than the shell-protected oyster. 
Grant us this, Omnipotent, 

And to Hera shall be sent 

One black pearl, but of a size 
That shall turn her rivals’ eyes 
Greener than the greenest snake 


Fed in meadow-grass, and make 





All Olympus run agog. 
Grant for this our darling dog!” Me 


Musing thus, the other day, 
In a bight within a bay, 
I'd a sudden thought that yet some 7 
Purpose for this piece of jetsom 

Might be found; and straight supplied it. 
On the turf I knelt beside it, 
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Disengaged it from the boulders, 
Hoisted it upon my shoulders, 
Bore it home, and, with a few 
Tin-tacks and a pot of glue, 
Mended it, affixed a ledge ; 

Set it by the elder-hedge ; 

And in May, with horn and kettle, 
Coax'd a swarm of bees to settle. 
Here around me now they hum ; 
And in autumn should you come 
Westward to my Cornish home, 
There'll be honey in the comb— 
Honey that, with clotted cream 
(Though I win not your esteem 
As a bard), will prove me wise, 

In that, of the double prize 

Sent by Hermes from the sea, I've 
Sold the song and kept the bee-hive. 































CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. LAWRENCE FINCHLEY. 


Y lord had one of his wilful likings for 
Isabella Lawrence Finchley, and he 
consented to the torture of an hour 
of Mrs. Nargett Pagnell in the middle 
of the day, just to taste the favourite 
he welcomed at home as he cham- 
pioned her abroad. The reasons were 
numerous and intimate why she 

pleased him. He liked the woman, enjoyed the cause 

for battle that she gave. Weyburn, on coming to the 
luncheon table, beheld a lady with the head of a comely 
boy, the manner, softened in delicate feminine, of a capital comrade. Her air of 
candour was her nature in her face ; and it carried a guileless roguery, a placid daring, 

a supersensual naughtiness, a simplicity of repose amid the smoky reputation she 

created, that led one to think the vapour calumnious or the creature privileged. That 

young boy’s look opened him at once; he had not to warm to her,—he flew. 

Ordinarily the sweetest ladies will make us pass through cold mist and cross a stile 

or two, or a broken bridge, before the formalities are cleared away to grant us rights 

of citizenship. She was like those frank lands where we have not to hand out a 

passport at the frontier and wait for dubious inspection of it. 

She prevailed with cognisant men and with the frivolous. Women were capable 
of appreciating her, too; as Aminta did, despite some hinted qualifications addressed 
shyly to her husband. But these were the very matters exciting his particular 
esteem. He was of Lady Charlotte’s mind, in her hot zeal against injustice done 
to the creatures she despised; and yet more than she applauded a woman who 
took up her idiot husband’s challenge to defend her good name, and cleared it, 
right or wrong, and beat him down on his knees, and then started for her spell of 
the merry canter over turf: an example to the English of the punishment they get 
for their stupid Puritanic tyranny—sure to be followed by a national helter-skelter 
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down hill headlong. ° And Mrs. Lawrence was not one of the corrupt, he argued: 
she concealed what it was decent to conceal, without pouting hypocritical pretences ; 
she had merely dispensed with idle legal formalities, in the prettiest curvetting 
airy wanton way, to divorce the man who tried to divorce her, and “ whined to be 
forgiven when he found he couldn’t. Adderwood was ready to marry her to-morrow, 
if the donkey husband would but go and bray his last. Half a dozen others were 
heads off on the same course to that goal.” 





**Talk over the talle coursed as fluently as might be. 


That was her champion’s perusal of a lady candidly asserting her right to have 
breeched comrades, and paying for it in the advocacy which compromises. She 
was taken to be and she was used as a weapon wherewith to strike at our 
Pharisees. Women pushing out into the world for independence, bleed heavy 
payments all round. . 

The earl’s double-edged defence of her was partly a vindication of another 
husband, who allowed his wife to call her friend; he was nevertheless assured of 
her not being corrupt, both by his personal knowledge of the lady, and his perception 
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of her image in the bosom of his wife. She did no harm there, he knew well. 
Although he was not a man to put his trust in faces, as his young secretary in- 
clined to do, Mrs. Lawrence’s look of honest boy did count among the pleadings. 
And somewhat so might a government cruiser observe the intrusion of a white-sailed 
yacht in protected sea-waters, where licensed trawlers are at the haul. 

Talk over the table coursed as fluently as might be, with Mrs. Pagnell for a 
boulder in the stream. Uninformed by malice, she led up to Lord Adderwood’s 
name, and perhaps more designedly spoke of Mr. Morsfield, on whom her profound 
reading into the female heart of the class above her caused her to harp, as “a 
real Antinous,” that the ladies might discuss him and Lord Ormont wax meditative. 

Mrs. Lawrence pitied the patient gentleman, while asking him in her mind who 
was the author of the domestic burden he had to bear. 

“Tt reminds me, I have a mission,” she said. “ There’s a fencing match down 
at a hall in the West, near the barracks ; private and select ; Soldier and Civilian ; 
I forget who challenged—Civilian, one judges; Soldiers are the peaceful party. 
They want you to act “umpire,” as they call it, on the military side, my dear lord ; 
and you will?—I have given my word you will bring Lady Ormont. You will ?— 
and not let me be confounded! Yes, and we shall make a party. I see consent. 
Aminta will enjoy the switch of steel. I love to see fencing. It rouses all that is 
diabolical in me.” 

She sent a skimming look at the secretary sitting opposite. 

“ And I,” said he, much freshened. 

“You fence?” 

“ Handle the foils.” 

“ If you must speak modestly! Are you in practice?” 

“TI spend an hour in Captain Chiallo’s fencing rooms generally every evening 
before dinner. I heard there the first outlines of the match proposed. You are 
right ; it was the Civilian.” 

“Mr. Morsfield, as I suspected.” 

She smiled to herself, like one saying, Not badly managed, Mr. Morsfield ! 

“Italian school?” Lord Ormont inquired, with a screw of the eyelids 

“ French, my lord.” 

“The only school for teaching.” 

“The simplest—has the most rational method. Italians are apt to be tricky. 
But they were masters once, and now and then they send out a fencer the French 
can’t touch.” 

“ How would you account for it ?” 

“Tf I had to account for it, I should say, hotter blood, cool nerve, quick 
brain.” 

“Hum. Where are we, then?” 

“We don’t shine with the small sword.” 

“We had men neatly pinked for their slashings in the Peninsular.” 

“We've had clever Irishmen.” 

“ Hot enough blood! This man Morsfield—have you crossed the foils with 
him ?” 

“Goes at it like a Spaniard; though Spaniards in Paris have been found wary 
enough.” 

My lord hummed. “Fellow looks as if he would easily lose his head over 
steel.” 

“He can be dangerous.” 
The word struck on something, and rang. 
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AND 


Mrs. Lawrence had a further murmur within her lips. Her travelling eye met 
Aminta’s and passed it. 

“But not dangerous, surely, if the breast is padded?” said Mrs. Pagnell. 

“Oh no, oh no; not in that case!” Mrs. Lawrence ran out her voluble 
assent, and her eyelids blinked; her fair boy’s face was mischief at school under 
shadow of the master. 

She said to Weyburn: “Are you one in the list—to give our military a lesson ? 
They want it.” 

His answer was unheard by Aminta. She gathered from Mrs. Lawrence’s pleased 
sparkle that he had been invited to stand in the list; and the strange, the absurd 
spectacle of a young schoolmaster taking the heroic attitude for attack and defence 
wrestled behind her eyes with a suddenly vivid first-of-May cricketing-field, a scene of 
snowballs flying, the vision of a strenuous lighted figure scaling to noble young 
manhood. Isabella Lawrence’s look at him spirited the bright past out of the 
wretched long-brown-coat shroud of the present, prompting her to grieve that some 
woman’s hand had not smoothed a small tuft of hair, disorderly on his head a little 
above the left parting, because Isabella Lawrence Finchley could have no recollection 
of how it used to toss feathery-wild at his games. 

My lord hummed again. “I suspect we’re going to get a drubbing. This fellow 
here has had his French maitre @armes. Show me your hand, sir.” 

Weyburn smiled, and extended his right hand, saying : “ The wrist wants exercise.” 

“ Ha! square thumb, flesh full at the nail’s ends ; you were a bowler at cricket.” 

“Now examine the palms, my lord; I judge by the lines of the palms,” Mrs. 
Pagnell remarked. 

He nodded to her and rose. 

Coffee had not been served, she reminded him ; it was coming in, so down he sat 
a yard from the table ; outwardly equable, inwardly cursing coffee, though he refused 
to finish a meal without his cup. 

“TI think the palms do betray something,” said Mrs. Lawrence ; and Aminta said : 
“ Everything betrays.” 

“No, my dear,” Mrs. Pagnell corrected her; “the extremities betray, and we 
cannot read the centre. Is it not so, my lord ?” 

““Tt may be as you say, ma’am.” 

She was disappointed in her scheme to induce a general examination of palms, and 
especially his sphinx lordship’s. 

Weyburn controlled the tongue she so frequently tickled to an elvish gavotte, but 
the humour on his face touched Mrs. Lawrence’s to a subdued good-fellow roguishness, 
and he felt himself invited to chat with her on the walk for a reposeful ten minutes 
in Aminta’s drawing-room. 

Mrs. Pagnell, “ quite enjoying the company,” as she told her niece, was dismayed 
to hear her niece tell her of a milliner’s appointment, positive for three o’clock ; and 
she had written it in her head “ p.m., four o’clock,” and she had mislaid or destroyed 
the milliner’s note ; and she still had designs upon his lordship’s palms, things to 
read and hint around her off the lines. She departed. 

Lord Ormont became genial ; and there was no one present who did not marvel 
that he should continue to decree a state of circumstances more or less necessitating 
the infliction he groaned under. He was too lofty to be questioned, even by his 
favourites. Mrs. Lawrence conjured the ghost of Lady Charlotte for an answer : this 
being Lord Adderwood’s idea. Weyburn let his thoughts go on fermenting. Pride 
froze a beginning stir in the bosom of Aminta. 

Her lord could captivate a reluctant woman’s bosom when he was genial. He 
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melted her and made her call up her bitterest pride to perform its recent office. 
That might have failed ; but it had support in a second letter received from the man 
accounted both bv Mrs. Lawrence and by Mr. Weyburn “ dangerous”; and the 
thought of who it was that had precipitated her to “ play little games” for the sole 
sake of rousing him through jealousy to a sense of righteous duty, armed her 
desperately against him. She could exult in having read the second letter right 
through on receipt of it, and in remembering certain phrases; and notably in a 
reflection shot across her bewildered brain by one of the dangerous man’s queer mad 
sentences: Be as iron as you like, I will strike you to heat; and her thought: Js there 
assurance of safety in a perpetual defence ?—all while she smiled on her genial lord, and 
signified agreement, with a smiting of wonderment at her heart, when he alluded to a 
panic shout of the country for defence, and said: “ Much crying of that kind weakens 
the power to defend when the real attack comes.” Was it true ? ‘ 

“ But say what you propose ?” she asked. 

Lord Ormont proposed vigilance and drill ; a small degree of self-sacrifice on the 
part of the population, and a look-out head in the War Department. He proposed to 
have a nation of stout braced men laughing at the foreign bully or bandit, instead of 
being a pack of whimpering women ; whom he likened to the randomly Protestant 
geese of our country roadside, heads out a yard in a gabble of defence while they go 
backing. 

So thereupon Aminta’s notion of a resemblance in the mutual thought subsided ; 
she relapsed on the cushioning sentiment that she was a woman. And—only a 
woman ! he might exclaim, if it pleased him ; though he would never be able to say 
she was one of the whimpering. She, too, had the choice to indulge in scorn of the 
superior man stone blind to proceedings intimately affecting him—if he cared! One 
might doubt it. 

Mrs. Lawrence listened to him with a mind more disengaged, and a flitting 
disapproval of Aminta’s unsympathetic ear, or reluctance to stimulate the devout 
attention a bruised warrior should have in his tent. She did not press on him the 
post of umpire. He consented—at her request, he said—to visit the show; but 
refused any official position that would, it was clearly enough implied, bring his name 
in any capacity whatever before the country which had unpardonably maltreated him. 

Feminine wits will be set working, when a point has been gained ; and as Mrs. 
Lawrence could now say she had persuaded Lord Ormont to gratify her specially, 
she warmed to fancy she read him, and that she might have managed the wounded 
and angry giant. Her minor intelligence, caracoling unhampered by harassing 
emotions, rebuked Aminta’s for not perceiving that to win him round to whatever a 
woman may desire, she must be with him, outstrip him even, along the line he 
chooses for himself; abuse the country, rail at the Government, ridicule the title of 
English Army, proscribe the name of India in his hearing. Little stings of jealousy are 
small insect bites, and do not pique a wounded giant hardly sensible of irritation under 
his huge, and as we assume for our purpose, justifiable wrath. We have to speculate 
which way does the giant incline to go? and turn him according to the indication. 

Mrs. Lawrence was driven by her critic mood to think Aminta relied—erroneously, 
after woman’s old fashion—on the might of superb dark eyes after having been 
captured. It seemed to her worse than a beautiful woman’s vanity, a childishness. 
But her boy’s head held boy’s brains; and Lord Ormont’s praise of the splendid 
creature’s nerve when she had to smell powder in Spain, and at bull-fights, and 
once at a wrecking of their carriage down a gully on the road over the Alpujarras, 
sent her away subdued, envious, happy to have kissed the cheek of the woman who 
could inspire it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A FLASH OF THE BRUISED WARRIOR. 


THE winning of Lord Ormont’s consent to look on at the little bout of arms was 
counted an achievement; for even in his own rarefied upper circle, where the fervid 
sentiments are not allowed to be seen plunging, he had his troop of enthusiasts ; 
and they were anxious that he should make an appearance in public, to take what 
consolation a misunderstood and injured man could get from evidence of the grateful 
esteem entertained for him by a party of his countrymen, who might reasonably 
expect at the same time to set eyes, at rather close quarters, on the wonderful dark 
beauty, supposed a Spaniard, occasionally beheld riding beside him. If it is possible 
to connect a woman with the devoutest of their anticipations, the sons of leisure 
up there will do it. But, in truth, an English world was having cause to ransack the 
dust-heaps for neglected men of mettle. Our intermittent ague, known as dread of 
invasion, was over the land. ‘Twice down the columns of panic newspaper corre- 
spondence Lord Ormont saw his name cited, with the effect on him that such signs 
of national repentance approaching lodged a crabbed sourness in his consulting-room, 
whether of head or breast. 

He was assailed by a gusty appeal from Lady Charlotte, bidding him seize the 
moment to proclaim his views; while the secretary had a private missive from her, 
wherein, between insistency and supplication, she directed him to bring the subject 
before my lord every day, and be sure to write out a fair copy of the epistle 
previous to the transmission of it. ‘‘Capua” was mentioned; she brought in “a 
siren,” too. Her brother was to be the soldier again—fling off silken bonds. ‘The 
world might prate of his morality; now was the hour for showing his patriotism, 


casting aside his just anger, and backing his chief’s opinion. “A good chance to 
get their names together.” ‘To her brother she declared that ‘he columns of the 


leading journal were open to him—“in large type”; he was to take her word for 
it; he had only to “dictate away,” quite at his ease, just as he talked at Olmer, 
and leave the bother of the scribe’s business to his aide. ‘‘ Lose no time,” she 
concluded ; “the country wants your ideas; let us have your plun.” 

The earl raised his shoulders, and kept his aide exclusively at the Memoirs. 
Weyburn, however, read out to him, with accentuation, foolish stuff in the recurrent 
correspondence of the daily sheets, and a complacent burgess article, meant to be 
a summary of the controversy and a recommendation to the country to bask in the 
sun of its wealth again. 

“ Ay, be the porker sow it’s getting liker and liker to every year!” Lord Ormont 
exclaimed, and sprang on his feet. “Take a pen. Shut up that box. We'll give 
‘em digestive biscuits for their weak stomachs. Invasion can’t be done, they say! 
I tell the doddered asses Napoleon would have been over if Villeneuve had obeyed 
him to the letter. Villeneuve had a fit of paralysis, owing to the prestige of 
Nelson—that’s as it happened. And they swear at prestige, won’t believe in it, 
because it’s not fat bacon. I tell them, after Napoleon’s first battles, prestige did 
half his work for him. It saved him at Essling from a plunge into the Danube ; 
it saved him at Moskowa; it would have marched him half over England at his 
first jump on our shingle beach. But that squelch of fat citizens should be told 

to the devil with them! will they ever learn? short of a second William !—there 
were eight-and-forty hours when the liberty of this country hung wavering in the 
balance with those Boulogne boats. Now look at Ulm and Austerlitz, Essling, 
Wagram ; put the victors in those little affairs to front our awkward squads. ‘The 
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French could boast a regimental system, and chiefs who held them as the whist- 
player his hand of cards. Had we a better general than the Archduke Charles ? 
or cavalry and artillery equal to the Hungarian? or drilled infantry numbering 
within eighty thousand of the Boulogne-Wimereux camps? We had nothing but 
the raw material of courage—pluck, and no science. Ask any boxing man what he 
thinks of the chances. ‘The French might have sacrificed a fleet to land fifty 
thousand. Our fleet was our one chance. Any foreign general at the head of fifty 
thousand trained, picked troops would risk it, and cut an ev/rechat for joy of the 















? 











“ Striding up and down the Library.” 


chance. We should have fought and bled and been marched over—a field of 
Anglo-Saxon stubble! and Nelson riding the Channel, undisputed lord of the waters. 
Heigh! by the Lord, this couniry would have been like a man free to rub his skin 
with his hand and a mortal disease in his blood. Are you ready? How anticipate 
a hostile march on the capital, is our business.” 

Striding up and down the library, Lord Ormont dropped his wrath to dictate 
the practical measures for defence—-detesting the cat’s-cry “defence” he said; but 
the foe would bring his old growlers, and we should have to season our handful 
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of regulars and mob of levies, turn the mass into troops. With plenty of food, 
and blows daily, Englishmen soon get stomachs for the right way to play the game ; 
bowl as well as bat; and the sooner they give up the idea of shamming sturdy on 
a stiff hind leg, the better for their chances. Only, it’s a beastly thing to see that 
for their favourite attitude,—like some dog of a fellow weak in the fists, weaker in 
the midriff, at a fair, who cries, Come on, and prays his gods you won't. All for 
peace, the rascal boasts himself, and he beats his wife and kicks his curs at home. 
Is there any one to help him now, he vomits gold and honours on the man he 
yesterday treated as a felon. Ha! 

Bull the bumpkin disposed of, my lord drew leisurely back from the foeman’s 
landing-place, at the head of a body of serious Englishmen; teaching them to be 
manageable as chess-pieces, ready as bow-strings to let fly. Weyburn rejoiced to 
find himself transcribing crisp sentences, hard on the matter, without garnish of 
scorn. Kent, Sussex, Surrey, all the southern heights about London, round 
away to the south-western of the Hampshire heathland, were aecurately mapped in 
the old warrior’s brain. He knew his points of vantage by name; there were no 
references to gazetteer or atlas. A chain of forts and earthworks enables us to choose 
our ground, not for clinging to them, but for choice of time and place to give 
battle. If we have not .been playing double-dyed traitor to ourselves, we have a 
preponderating field artillery ; our yeomanry and volunteer horsemen are becoming 
a serviceable cavalry arm; our infantry prove that their heterogeneous composition 
can be welded to a handy mass, and can stand fire and return it, and not be 
beaten by an acknowledged defeat. 

“That's English! yes, that’s English! when they’re at it,” my lord sang out. 

“To know how to take a licking, that wins in the end,” cried Weyburn ; his 
former enthusiasm for the hero mounting, enlightened by a reminiscence of the 
precept he had hammered on the boys at Cuper’s. 

“They fall well. Yes, the English fall like men,” said my lord, pardoning and 
embracing the cuffed nation. ‘“ Bodies knocked over, hearts upright. That’s 
example ; we breed Ironsides out of a sight like that. If it weren’t for a cursed 
feeble Government scraping congés to the taxpayer—well, so many of our good 
fellows would not have to fall. ‘That I say; for this thing is going to happen 
some day, mind you, sir! And I don’t want to have puncheons and hogsheads of 
our English blood poured out merely to water the soil of a conquered country 
because English Governments are a craven lot, not daring risk of office by 
offending the taxpayer. But, on!” 

Weyburn sent Lady Charlotte glowing words of the composition in progress. 

They worked through a day, and a second day—talked of nothing else in the 
intervals. Explanatory answers were vouchsafed to Aminta’s modest inquiries at 
lunch, as she pictured scenes of smoke, dust and blood from the overpowering 
plain masculine lines they drew, terrible in bluntness. ‘The third morning Lord 
Ormont had map and book to verify distances and attempt a scale of heights, take 
names of estates, farms, parishes, commons, patches of woodland. Weyburn wrote 
his fair copy on folio paper, seven-and-thirty pages. He read it aloud to the 
author on the afternoon of the fourth day, with the satisfaction in his voice that 
he felt. My lord listened and nodded. The plan for the defence of England’s 
heart was a good plan. 

He signed to have the manuscript handed to him. A fortified London secure 
of the Thames for abundant supplies, well able to breathe within earthworks extending 
along the southern hills, was clearly “shown to stand the loss of two big battles on 
the Sussex weald or more East to North-east, if fortune willed it. 
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He rose from his chair, paced some steps, with bent head, came back thoughtfully, 
lifted the manuscript sheets for another examination. Then he stooped to the fire, 
spreading the edges unevenly, so that they caught flame. Weyburn spied at him. 
It was to all appearance the doing of a man who had intended it and brought it to 
the predetermined conclusion. 

“About time for you to be off for your turn at Chiallo’s,” our country’s 
defender remarked, after tossing the last half-burnt lump under the grate and 
shovelling at it. 

“J will go, my lord,” 
said Weyburn ; and he was 
glad to go. 

He went, calculating his 
term of service under Lord 
Ormont. He was young, 
not a philosopher. Waste 
of anything was abhorrent 
to a nature pointed at store 
of daily gain, if it were only 
the gain in a new or a 
freshened idea; and time 
lost, work lost, good counsel 
to the nation lost, repre- 
sented horrid vacuity to 
him, and called up the 
counter demonstration of a 
dance down the halls of 
madness, for proof that we 
should, at least, have jolly 
motion of limbs there before 
Perdition struck the great 
gong. Ay, and we should 
be twirling with a fair form 
on the arm: woman and 
man; as it ought to be; 
twirling downwards, true, 
but together ! Such a com- 
panionship has a wisdom to 
raise it above the title of 
madness. Name it, heartily, 
pleasure ; and in contempt 
of the moralist burgess, 
praise the dance of the 
woman and the man together high over a curmudgeonly humping solitariness, that 
won't forgive an injury, nurses rancour, smacks itself in the face, because it can’t— 
to use the old schoolboy words—take a licking ! 

These were the huddled, drunken sensations and thoughts entertained by Weyburn, 
without his reflecting on the detachment from his old hero, of which they were the 
sign. He criticised impulsively, and fancied he did no more, and was not doing 
much ; though, in fact, criticism is the end of worship; the Brutus blow at that 
Imperial but mortal bosom. 

The person criticised was manifest. Who was the woman he twirled with? 





“Then he stooped to the fire.” 
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She was unfeatured, undistinguished, one of the sex, or all the sex: the sex 
to be shunned as our deadly sapper of gain, unless we find the chosen one to 
super-terrestialise it and us, and trebly and trebly outdo our gift of our whole 
self for her. 

She was indistinguishable, absolutely unknown; yet she murmured, or seemed 
to murmur—for there was no sound—a complaint of Lord Ormont. And _ she, or 
some soundless mouth of woman, said he was a splendid military hero, a chivalrous 
man, a man of inflexible honour ; but had no understanding of how to treat a woman, 
or belief in her having equal life with him on earth. 

She was put aside rather petulantly, and she took her seat out of the whirl 
with submission. Thinking she certainly was not Browny, whom he would have 
known among a million, he tried to quit the hall, and he twirled afresh, necessarily 
not alone; it is the unpardonable offence both to the Graces and the Great Mother 
for man to valse alone. She twirled on his arm, uninvited; accepted, as in the 
course of nature; hugged, under dictate of the nature of the man steeled against 
her by the counting of gain, and going now at desperation’s pace, by very reason 
of those defensive locked steam-valves meant to preserve him from this madness, 
for the words of the red-lipped mate, where there were no words, went through him, 
like a music when the bow is over the viol, sweeping imagination, and they said 
her life was wasting. 

Was not she a priceless manuscript cast to the flames? Her lord had been at 
some trouble to win her. Or his great fame and his shadowed fortunes had won 
her. He took her for his own, and he would not call her his own. He comported 
himself with absolute, with kindly deference to the lady whose more than vital 
spark he let the gossips puff at and blur. He praised her courage, visibly admired 
her person, admitted her in private to be his equal, degraded her in public. Could 
anything account for the behaviour of so manly and noble a gentleman ?—Rhetoric 
made the attempt, and Weyburn gave up the windy business. 

Discovering that his fair partner of the wasting life was—he struggled to quench 
the revelation—Aminta, he stopped the dance. If there was no gain in whirling 
fancifully with one of the sex, a spin of a minute with her was downright 
bankruptcy. 

He was young, full of blood; his heart led him away from the door Lord 
Ormont had exposed; at which a little patient unemotional watchfulness might have 
intimated to him something besides the simple source of the old hero’s complex 
chapter of conduct. As it was, Weyburn did see the rancour of a raw wound in 
operation. But he moralised and disapproved ; telling himself, truly enough, that so 
it would not have been with him; instead of sounding at my lord’s character, and 
his condition of the unjustly neglected great soldier, for the purpose of asking how 
that raw wound would affect an injured veteran, who compressed, almost repressed, 
the roar of Achilles, though his military bright name was to him his Briseis. 


CHAPTER X. 
A SHORT PASSAGE IN THE GAME PLAYED BY TWO. 


PoLiTEst of men in the domestic circle and everywhere among women, Lord Ormont 
was annoyed to find himself often gruffish behind the tie of his cravat. Indeed, 
the temper of our eminently serene will feel the strain of a doldrum-dulness that is 
goaded to activity by a nettle. The forbearance he carried farther than most could 
do was tempted to kick, under pressure of Mrs. Nargett Pagnell. Without much 
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blaming Aminta, on whose behalf he submitted to it, and whose resolution to fix 
in England had brought it to this crisis, he magnanimously proposed to the Fair 
Enemy he forced her to be, and liked to picture her as being, a month in Paris. 

Aminta declined it for herself; after six or more years of travelling, she wished 
to settle, and know her country, she said: a repetition remark, wide of the point, 
and indicatory to the game of Pull she was again playing beneath her smooth visage, 
unaware that she had the wariest of partners at the game. 

“But go you—do, I beg,” she intreated. ‘It will give you new impressions ; 
and I cannot bear to tie you down here.” 

“ How can you consent to be tied down here, is the wonder to me!” said he. 
“When we travelled through the year, just visited England and were off again, we 
were driving on our own road. Vienna in April and May—what do you say? You 
like the reviews there, and the dances, concerts; Zigeuner bands, military Bohemian 
bands. Or Egypt to-morrow, if you like—though you can’t be permitted to swim 
in the Nile, as you wanted. Come, Xarifa, speak it. I go to exile without you. 
Say you come.” 

She smiled firmly. ‘The name of her honeymoon days was not a cajolery to her. 

His name had been that of the Christian Romancero Knight Durandarte, and 
she gave it to him, to be on the proper level with him, while she still declined. 

“Well, but just a month in Paris! ‘There’s nothing doing here. And we both 
like the French theatre.” 


“London will soon be filling.” 

“Well, but——” He stopped; for the filling of London did really concern her, 
in the game of Pull she was covertly playing with him. ‘You seem to have caught 
the fever of this London; ... no bands, . . . no reviews . . . Low comedy 


acting.” He muttered his objections to London. 

“The society of people speaking one’s own tongue add that,’ she ventured 
to say. 

“You know you are ten times more Spanish than English. Moorish, if you 
like.” 

“The slave of the gallant Christian Knight, converted, baptised, and_ blissful. 
Oh, I know. But now we are settled in England I have a wish to study English 
society.” 

“ Disappointing, I assure you ;—dinners heavy, dancing boorish, intrigue a blind- 
man’s-buff. We’ve been over it all before!” 

“We have.” 

* Admired, I daresay. You won’t be understood.” 

“T like my countrymen.” 

“The women have good looks--of the ungarnished kind. The men are louts.” 

“They are brave.” 

“You're to see their fencing. You'll own a little goes a long way.” 

“T think it will amuse me.” 

“So I thought when I gave the nod to Isabella your friend.” 

“Vou like her?” 

* Vion: £00,” 

“One fancies she would make an encouraging second in a duel.” 

“J will remember . . . when I call you out.” 

“Oh, my dear lord, you have dozens to choose from; leave me my one, if we 
are to enter the lists.” 

“We are, it seems; unless you consent to take the run to Paris. You are to 
say ‘Tom, or Rowsley.” 

* 
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“The former, I never can feel at home in saying; Rowsley is Lady Charlotte’s 
name for you.” 

The name of Lady Charlotte was an invitation to the conflict between them. 
He passed it, and said: “ Durandarte runs a mile on the mouth, and the Coriolanus 
of their newspapers helps a stage-player to make lantern jaws. Neither of them 
comes well from the lips of my girl. After seven years she should have hit on a 
nickname, if none of the Christian suit. I am not ‘at home’ either with ‘my 
lord.” However, you send me off to Paris alone; and you'll be alone and dull 
here in this London. Incomprehensible to me why!” 

“We are both wondering ?” said Aminta. 

“You're handsomer than when I met you first—by heaven you are ! ” 
She flushed her dark brown-red late-sunset. ‘‘ Brunes are exceptional in England.” 
“Thousands admiring you, of course! I know, my love, I have a jewel.” 

She asked him: “ What are jewels for ?” and he replied, “ ‘To excite cupidity.” 

“ When they’re shut in a box ?” 

“’Ware burglars! But this one is not shut up. She shuts herself up. And up go 
her shoulders! Decide to be out of it, and come to Paris for some life for a month. 
No? It’s positive ? When do you expect your little school friend ? ” 

“ After Easter. Aunt will be away.” 

“Your little friend likes the country. I'll go to my house agents. If there’s 
a country house open on the upper Thames, you can have swimming, boating, 
botanising . 

He saw her throat swallow. But as he was offering agreeable things he chose to 
not- understand how he was to be compassionate. 

“Steignton ?” she said, and did her cause no good by saying it feebly. 

His look of a bygone awake-in-sleep old look, drearily known to her, was like a 
strip of sunlight on a fortress wall. It signified, Is the poor soul pushing me back to 
that again. 

She compelled herself to say : “ Your tenant there ?” 

“Matter of business .. . me and my tenant,” he remarked. “ ‘The man pays 
punctually.” 

“The lease has expired.” 

“Not quite. You are misinformed.” 

“* At Easter.” 

“Ah! Question of renewing.” 

“You were fond of the place.” 

“T was fond of the place? Thank Blazes, I’m not what I was!” He paced 
about. ‘ There’s not a corner of the place that doesn’t screw an eye at me, because | 
had a dream there. La gloire!” 

The rest he muttered. “These English!” was heard. 

Aminta said : “ Am I never to see Steignton ?” ° 

Lord Ormont invoked the Powers. He could not really give answer to this 
female talk of the eternities. 

“Beaten I can never be,” he said, with instinctive indulgence to the greater 
creature. “ But down there at Steignton, I should be haunted by a young donkey 
swearing himself the fellow I grew up out of. No doubt of that. I don’t like him 
the better for it. Steignton grimaces at a cavalry officer fool enough at his own risks 
and penalties to help save India for the English. Maunderers! You can’t tell— 
they don’t know themselves—-what they mean. Except that they’re ready to take 
anything you hand ’em, and then pipe to your swinging. I served them well—and at 
my age, in full activity, they condemn me to sit and gape !” 
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He stopped his pacing and gazed on the glass of the window. 

“ Would you wish me not to be present at this fencing ?” said Aminta. 

“Dear me! by all means, go, my love,” he replied. 

Any step his Fair Enemy won in the secret game of Pull between them, she was 


undisputedly to keep. 
She suggested : “ It might lead to unpleasantness.’ 
** Of what sort ?” 


b 


“It might lead to unpleasantness." 


** You ask ?” 

He emphasized: “ Have you forgotten? Something happened after that last 
ball at Challis’ss Rooms. Their women as well as their men must be careful not 
to cross me.” 

Aminta had confused notion of her being planted in hostile territory, and torn and 
knitted, trumpeted to the world as mended, but not honourably mended in a way to 
stop corridor scandal. ‘The ball at Challis’s Rooms had been one of -her steps won: 
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it had necessitated a requirement for the lion in her lord to exhibit himself, and she 
had gained nothing with Society by the step, owing to her poor performance of the 
lion’s mate. She had, in other words, shunned the countenance of some scattered 
people pityingly ready to support her against the deadly passive party known to be 
Lady Charlotte’s. 

She let her lord go ; thinking that once more had she striven and gained nothing : 
which was true of all their direct engagements. And she had failed because of her 
being only a woman! Mr. Morsfield was foolishly wrong in declaring that she, as a 
woman, had reserves of strength. He was perhaps of Lady Charlotte’s mind with 
regard to the existence of a Countess of Ormont, or he would know her to be 
incredibly cowardly. Cowardly under the boast of pride, too; well, then, say, if you 
like, a woman ! 

Yet this mere shallow woman would not hesitate to meet the terrible Lady 
Charlotte at any instant, on any terms: and what are we to think of a soldier, hero, 
lion, dreading to tell her to her face that the persecuted woman is his wife ! 

“Am I a woman they can be ashamed of?” she asked, and did not seek the 
answer at her mirror. She was in her bedroom, and she put out a hand to her jewel- 
box, fingered it, found it locked, and abandoned her idle project. A gentleman was 
“dangerous.” She had not found him so. He had the reputation, perhaps, because 
he was earnest. Not so very many men are earnest. She called to recollection how 
ludicrously practical he was in the thick of his passion. His third letter (addressed 
to the Countess of Ormont-—whom he manifestly did not or would not take to be the 
veritable Countess—and there was much to plead for his error), or was it his fourth >— 
the letters were a tropical hail-storm :—third or fourth, he broke off a streaked thunder- 
peal, to capitulate his 
worldly possessions, give 
the names and degrees of 
kinship of his relatives, the 
exact amount of the rent-roll 
of his Yorkshire estates, of 
his funded property. 

Silly man! but not con- 
temptible. He proposed 
everything in honour, from 
his view of it. 

Whether in his third, 

fourth, or fifth letter. 
How many had come ? She 
drew the key from her 
purse, and opened a drawer. 
The key of the jewel-box 
was applied to the lock. 

Mr. Morsfield had sent 
her six flaming letters. He 
not only took no precau- 
tions, he boasted that he 
hailed the consequences of 
discovery. Six ! ‘She lifted a pen: it had to be done.” 

She lifted a pen: it had to be done. 

He was briefly informed that he disturbed her peace. She begged he would abstain 
from any further writing to her. 
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The severity was in the brevity. ‘The contrast of her style and his appeared harsh. 





But it belonged to the position. 

Having with one dash of the pen scribbled her three lines, she slipped the letter 
into her pocket. ‘That was done, and it had to be done ; it ought to have been done 
Aminta 
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before. How simple it was when one contemplated it as actually done ! 
made the motion of a hand along the paper, just a flourish. Soon after, her head 
dropped back on the chair, and her eyes shut ; she took in breath through parted lips. 
The brief lines of writing had cut away a lump of her vitality. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SECRETARY TAKEN AS AN ANTIDOTE. 


Dusty wayfarers along a white highroad who know of a bubbling little spring across 
a stile, on the woodland borders of deep grass, are hailed to sit beside it awhile ; 
and Aminta’s feverishness was cooled by now and then a quiet conversation with 
the secretary ambitious to become a schoolmaster. Lady Charlotte liked him, so 
did her lord; Mrs. Lawrence had chatted with him freshly, as it was refreshing to 
recollect ; nobody thought him a stunted growth. 

In Aminta’s realised recollections, amid the existing troubles of her mind, the 
charge against him grew paler, and she could no longer quite think that the young 
hero transformed into a Mr. Cuper had deceived her, though he had done it—much 
as if she had assisted at the planting and watched aforetime the promise of a noble 
tree, to find it, after an interval of years, pollarded—a short trunk shooting out a 
shock of small, slim, stiff branches; dwarfed and disgraced; serviceable perhaps ; 
not ludicrous or ugly, certainly, taking it for a pollard. And he was a cool well- 
spring to talk with. He, supposed once to be a passionate nature, scorned passion 
as a madness; he smiled in his merciful executioner’s way at the high society, of 
which her aim was to pass for one among the butterflies or dragonflies ; he had lost 
his patriotism; he labelled our English classes ‘he skimmers, the gorgers, the grubbers, 
and stigmatised them with a friendly air; and uttered words of tolerance only for 

farmers and surgeons and schoolmasters. But that was quite incidental in the 
i humorous run of his talk, diverting to hear while it lasted. He had, of course, a 
right to his ideas. 

No longer concerned in contesting them, she drank at the water of this plain 
earth-well, and hoped she preferred it to fiery draughts, though it was flattish, or 
say, flavourless. In the other there was excess of flavour—or, no, spice it had to 
be called. The young schoolmaster’s world seemed a sunless place, the world of | 


i} traders bargaining for gain, without a glimmer of the rich generosity to venture life, 
give it, dare all for native land—or for the one beloved. Love pressed its claim 





on heroical generosity, and instantly it suffused her, as an earth under flush of sky. 
The one beloved! She had not known love; she was in her five-and-twentieth 1 
year, and love was not only unknown to her, it was shut away from her by the lock 
of a key that opened on no estimable worldly advantage in exchange, but opened ( 
on a dreary, clouded round, such as she had used to fancy it must be to the ( 
beautiful creamy circus-horse of the tossing mane and flowing tail and superb step. \ 
| She was admired; she was just as much doomed to a round of paces, denied the f 
glorious fling afield, her nature’s food. Hitherto she would have been shamefaced I 
as a boy in forming the word “love”; now, believing it denied to her for good t 


and all—for ever and ever—her bosom held and uttered the word. She saw the 
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word, the nothing but the word that it was, and she envisaged it, for the purpose 
of saying adieu to it—goodbye even to the poor empty word. 

This condition was attributable to a gentleman’s wild raging with the word, into 
which he had not infused the mystic spirit. He poured hot wine and spiced. It 
not the spirit of love, it was really the passion of the man. Her tremors now and 
again in the reading of his later letters humiliated her, in the knowledge that they 
came of no response to him, but from the temporary base acquiescence ; which is, 
with women, a terrific perception of the gulf of their unsatisfied nature. 

The secretary, cheerful at his work, was found for just the opening of a door. 
Sometimes she hesitated—to disturb him, she said to herself,—and went upstairs or 











‘Was found for just the aun of a door.” 
out visiting. He protested that he could work on and talk too. She was able to 
amuse her lord with some of his ideas. He had a stock of them, all his own. 
Ideas, new-born and naked original ideas, are acceptable at no time to the 
humanity they visit to help uplift it from the state of beast. In the England of 
that period original or unknown ideas were a smoking brimstone to the nose, dread 
Arabian afrites, invisible in the air, jumping out of vases, armed for the slaughter 
of the venerable and the cherished, the ivy-clad and celestially haloed. They carried 
the dishevelled Mzenads’ torch. A step with them, and we were on the Phlegethon 
waters of the French Revolution. For a publication of simple ideas men were 
seized, tried at law, mulcted, imprisoned, and not pardoned after the term of punish- 
ment ; their names were branded ; the horned elect butted at them ; he who breathed 
them offered them up, wittingly or not, to be damned in the nose of the public 
for an execrable brimstone stench. . 
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Lord Ormont broke through his shouts or grunts at Aminta’s report of the 
secretary’s ideas on various topics, particularly the proposal that the lords of the 
land should head the land in a revolutionary effort to make law of his crazy, top- 
heavy notions, with a self-satisfied ejaculation: “He has not favoured me with any 
of these puff-balls of his.” 

The deduction was, that the author sagaciously considered them adapted for the 
ear of a woman; they were womanish—z.e., flighty, gossamer. ‘To the host of males, 
all ideas are female until they are made facts. 

This idea, proposing it to our aristocracy to take up his other ideas, or reject 
them on pain of the forfeiture of their caste and headship with the generations to 
follow, and a total displacing of them in history by certain notorious, frowsy, scrubby 
pamphleteers and publishers, Lord Ormont thought amazingly comical. English 
nobles heading the weavers, cobblers, and barbers of England! He laughed, but 
he said, ‘‘ Charlotte would listen to that.” 

The dread, high-sitting Lady Charlotte was, in his lofty thinking, a woman, and 
would therefore listen to nonsense, if it happened to strike a particular set of bells 
hanging in her cranium. She patronised blasphemous and traitorous law-breakers, 
just to keep up the pluck of the people, not with a notion of maintaining our English 
aristocracy eminent in history. 

Lady Charlotte, however, would be the foremost to swoop down on the secretary’s 
ideas about the education of women. 

On that subject, Aminta said she did not know what to think. 

Now, if a man states the matter he thinks, and a woman does but listen, whether 
inclining to agree or not, a perceptible stamp is left on soft wax. Lord Ormont 
told her so, with cavalier kindness. 

She confessed she “did not know what to think,” when the secretary proposed 
the education and collocation of boys and girls in one group, never separated, 
declaring it the only way for them to learn to know and to respect one another. 
They were to learn together, play together, have matches together, as a scheme for 
stopping the mischief between them. 

“But, my dear girl, don’t you see, the devilry was intended by Nature. Life 
would be the coldest of dishes without it.” And as for mixing the breeched and 
petticoated in those young days—‘“I can’t enter into it,” my lord considerately said. 
‘All I can. tell you is, I know boys.” 

Aminta persisted in looking thoughtful. 

“Things are bad, as they are now,” she said. 

“ Always were—always will be. They were intended to be, if we are to call 
them bad. Botched mendings will only make them worse.” 

“Which side suffers?” 

“ Both ; and both like it. One side must be beaten at any game. It’s off and 
on, pretty equal—except in the sets where one side wears thick boots. Is this fellow 
for starting a mixed sexes school? Funny mothers !” 

“T suppose ” Aminta said, and checked the supposition. ‘The mothers would 
not leave their girls unless they were confident ... ?” 





“'There’s to be a female head of the female department? He reckons on finding 
a woman as big a fool as himself! A fair bit of reckoning enough. He’s clever at 
the pen. He doesn’t bother me with his ideas ; now and then I’ve caught a sound 
of his bee-buzzing.” 

The secretary was left undisturbed at his labours for several days. 

He would have been gladdened by a brighter look of her eyes at her next 
coming. ‘They were introspective and beamless. She had an odd leaning to the 
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talk upon Cuper’s boys. He was puzzled by what he might have classed, in any 
other woman, as a want of delicacy, when she recurred to incidents which were red 
patches of the school time, and had clearly lost their glow for her. 

A letter once written by him, in his early days at Cuper’s, addressed to J. Masner, 
containing a provocation to fight with any weapons, and signed “ Your Antagonist,” 
had been read out to the whole school, under strong denunciation of the immorality, 
the unchristian-like conduct of the writer, by Mr. Cuper; creating a sensation that 
had travelled to Miss Vincent’s establishment, where some of the naughtiest of the 
girls had taken part with the audacious challenger, dreadful though the contemplation 
of a possible duel so close to them was. And then the girls heard that the 
anonymous “Your Antagonist,” on being cited to proclaim himself in public 
assembly of schoolmates and masters, had jumped on his legs and into the name 
of—one who was previously thought by Miss Vincent’s good girls incapable of the 
“appalling wickedness,” as Mr. Cuper called it, of signing “ Your Antagonist ” 
to a Christian schoolfellow, having the design to provoke a breach of the law of 
the land and shed Christian blood. Mr. Cuper delivered an impressive sermon 
from his desk to the standing-up boarders and day scholars alike, vilifying the 
infidel Greek word “ antagonist.” 

“Do you remember the offender’s name?” the Countess of Ormont said; and 
Weyburn said : 

“Oh yes, I’ve not forgotten the incident.” 

Her eyes, wherein the dead time hung just above the underlids, lingered, as with 
the wish for him to name the name. 

“She said: “I am curious to hear how you would treat a case of that sort. 
Would you preach to the boys?” 

“Ten words at most. ‘The right assumption is, that both fellows were to blame. 
I fancy the proper way would be to appeal to the naughty girls for their opinion 
as to how the dispute should be decided.” 

“You impose too much on them. And you are not speaking seriously.” 

“Pardon me, I am. I should throw myself into the mind of a naughty girl— 
supposing none of them at hand—and I should let it be known that my eyes were 
shut to proceedings, always provided the weapons were not such as would cause a 
shock of alarm in female bosoms.” 

“Vou would at your school allow it to be fought out ?” 

“Judging by the characters of the boys. If they had heads to understand, I 
would try them at their heads. Otherwise they are the better, they come round 
quicker to good blood, at their age—I speak of English boys—for a little hostile 
exercise of their fists. Well, for one thing, it teaches them the value of sparring.” 

“T must imagine I am not one of the naughty sisterhood ; for I cannot think 
I should ever give consent to fighting of any description, unless for the very best 
of reasons,” said the countess. 

His eyes were at their trick of the quarter-minute’s poising. Her lids fluttered. 
“Oh, I don’t mean to say I was one of the good,” she added. 

At the same time her enlivened memory made her conscious of a warning, that 
she might, as any woman might, so talk on of past days as to take rather more 
than was required of the antidote she had come for. 

The antidote was excellent ; cooling, fortifying; “ quite a chalybeate,” her aunt 
would say, and she was thankful. Her heart rose on a quiet wave of the thanks, 
and pitched down to a depth of uncounted fathoms. Aminta was unable to tell 
herself why. 

Mrs. Lawrence Finchley had been announced. On her way to the drawing-room 
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Aminta’s brain fell upon a series of dots, that wound along a track to the point 
where she accused herself of a repented coquetry—-cause of the burning letters she 
was doomed to receive and could not stop without rousing her lion, She dotted 
backwards ; there was no sign that she had been guilty of any weakness other 
than the almost—at least in design—innocent first move, which had failed to touch 
Lord Ormont in the smallest degree. Never failure more absolute! 

She was about to inquire of her bosom’s oracle whether she greatly cared now. 
For an answer, her brain went dotting along from Mr. Cuper’s school, and a boy 
named Abner there, and a boy named Matey Weyburn, who protected the little 
Jew-boy, up to Mr. Abner in London, who recommended him in due season to 
va‘ious acquaintances; among them to Lady Charlotte Eglett.1 Hence the intrc- 
duction to Lord Ormont. How little extraordinary circumstances are, if only we trace 
them to the source! 

But if only it had appeared marvellous, the throbbing woman might have seized 
on it, as a thing fateful, an intervention distinctly designed to waken the best in 
her, which was, after all, the strongest. Yes, she could hope and pray and believe 
it was the strongest. 

She was listening to Isabella Lawrence Finchley, wishing she might have followed 
to some end the above line of her meditations. 

Mrs. Lawrence was changed, much warmer, pressing to be more than merely 
friendly. Aminta twice gave her cheek for kisses. ‘The secretary had spoken of Mrs. 
Lawrence as having the look of a handsome boy; and Aminta’s view of her now 
unlerwent a change likewise. Compunction, together with a sisterly taste for the 
boyish fair one flying her sail independently, and gallantly braving the winds, induced 
her to kiss in return. ‘ 

“You do like me a morsel?” said Mrs. Lawrence. “TI fell in love with you 
the last time I was here. I came to see Mr. Secretary—-it’s avowed ; and I have been 
thinking of you ever since, of no one else. Oh, yes, for a man; but you caught 
me. I’ve been hearing of him from Captain May. ‘They fence at those rooms. 
And it’s funny, Mr. Morsfield practises there, you know; and there was a time 
when the lovely innocent Amy, Queen of Blondes, held the seat of the Queen of 
Brunes. Ah, my dear, the infidelity of men doesn’t count. They are affected by 
the changing moons. As long as the captain is civil to him, we may be sure 
beautiful Amy has not complained. Her husband is the pistol she carries in her 
pocket, and she has fired him twice, with effect. Through love of you I have 
learnt the different opinion the world of the good has of her and of me; I thought 
we ran under a common brand. ‘There are gradations. I went to throw myself at 
the feet of my great-aunt, good old great-aunt Lady de Culme, who is a power in 
the land. I let her suppose I came for myself, and she reproached me with Lord 
Adder. I confessed to him and ten others. She is a dear, she’s ticklish, and at 
eighty-four she laughed! She looked into my eyes and saw a field with never a 
man in it-just a shadow of a man. She admitted the ten cancelled the one, and 
exactly named to me, by comparison with the erring Amy, the sinner I am and 
must be, if I’m to live. So, dear, the end of it is,” and Mrs. Lawrence put her 
fingers to a silken amber bow at Aminta’s throat, and squared it and flattened it 
with dainty precision, speaking on under dropped eyelids, intent upon her work, 
“ Lady de Culme will be happy to welcome you whenever it shall suit the Countess of 
Ormont to accompany her disreputable friend. But what can I do, dear?” She raised 
her lids and looked beseechingly. “I was born with this taste for the ways and games 
and style of men. I hope I don’t get on badly with women ; but if I’m not allowed to 
indulge my natural taste, I kick the stable-boards and bite the manger.” 
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Aminta threw her arms round her, and they laughed their mutual peal. 
Caressing her still, Aminta said: “I don’t know whether I embrace a boy.” 
“That idea comes from 

aman!” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

It was admitted. The 
secretary was discussed. 

Mrs. Lawrenceremarked: 
“Yes, I like talking with 
him; he’s bright. You 
drove him out of me the 
day I saw him. Doesn’t he 
give you the idea of a man 
who insists on capturing 
you and lets it be seen he 
doesn’t care two snaps of a 
finger ? ” 

Aminta petitioned on his 
behalf indifferently : ‘* He’s 
well bred.” 

She was inattentive to 
Mrs. Lawrence’s answer. 
The allusion of the Queen 
of Blondes had stung her in 
the unacknowledged regions 
where women discard them- 
selves and are most sensitive. 

* Decide on coming soon 2 ee, 





to Lady de Culme,” said ‘ i 
Mrs. Lawrence. ‘ Now that 
her arms are open to you, — 
she would like to have you 


‘That idea comes from a man." 


inthem. She is old--—. You won't be rigorous ? no standing on small punctilios ? 
She would call, but she does not—h’m, it is M. le Comte that she does not choose to 
—h’m. But her arms are open to the countess. It ought to be a grand step. You 
may be assured that Lady Charlotte Eglett would not be taken into them. My great- 
aunt has a great-aunt’s memory. ‘The Ormonts are the only explanation—if it’s an 
apology~-she can offer for the behaviour of the husband of the Countess of Ormont. 
You know I like him. I can’t help liking a man who likes me. Is that the way 
with a boy, Mr. Secretary? I must have another talk with the gentleman, my dear 
You are Aminta to me.” 

“ Always Aminta to you,” was the reply, tenderly given. 

“ But as for con.prehending him, I’m as far off that as Lady de Culme, who 
hasn’t the liking for him I have.” 

“The earl?” said Aminta, showing by her look that she was in the same 
position. 

Mrs. Lawrence shrugged: “I believe men and women marry in order that 
they should never be able to understand one another. The riddle’s best read at a 
moderate distance. It’s what they call the golden mean; too close, too far, we’re 
strangers. I begin to understand that husband of mine, now we’re on bowing terms. 
Now, I must meet the earl to-morrow. You will arrange? His hand wants forcing. 
Upon my word, I don’t believe it’s move.” 
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Mrs. Lawrence contrasted him in her mind with the husband she knew, and was 
invigorated by the thought that a placable impenetrable giant may often be more 
pliable in a woman’s hands than an irascible dwarf—until, perchance the latter 
has been soundly cuffed, and then he is docile to trot like a squire, as near your 
heels as he can get. She rejoiced to be working for the woman she had fallen in 
love with. 

Aminta promised herself to show the friend a livelier affection at their next 
meeting. 

A seventh letter, signed “ Adolphus,” came by post, was read and locked up in 
her jewel-box. They were all nigh destruction for a wavering minute or so. ‘They 
were placed where they lay because the first of them had been laid there, the box 
being a strong one, under a patent key, and discovery would mean the terrible. 
They had not been destroyed because they had, or seemed to her to have, the 
language of passion. She could read them unmoved, and appease a wicked craving 
she owned to having, and reproached herself with having, for that language. 

Was she not colour in the sight of men? Here was one, a mouthpiece of 
numbers, who vowed that homage was her due, and devotion, the pouring forth of 
the soul to her. What was the reproach if she read the stuff unmoved ? 

But peruse.and reperuse it, and ask impressions to tell our deepest instinct of 
truthfulness whether language of this character can have been written to two women 
by one hand! Men are cunning. Can they catch a tone? Not that tone ! 

She, too, Mrs. Amy May, was colour in the sight of men. Yet it seemed that he 
could not have written so to the Queen of Blondes. And she, by repute, was as 
dangerous to slight as he to attract. Her indifference exonerated him. Besides, a 
Queen of Blondes would not draw the hearts out of men in England, as in Italy and 
in Spain. Aminta had got thus far when she found “ Queen of Brunes” expunged 
by a mist: she imagined hearing the secretary’s laugh. She thought he was right 
to laugh at her. She retorted simply: “ These are feelings that are poetry.” 

A man may know nothing about them, and be an excellent schoolmaster. 

Suggestions touching the prudence of taking Mrs. Lawrence into her confidence, 
as regarded these troublesome letters of the man with the dart in his breast, were 
shuffled aside for various reasons: her modesty shrank; and a sense of honour 
toward the man forbade it. She would have found it easier to do if she had con- 
spired against her heart in doing it. And yet, cold-bloodedly to expose him and 
pluck the clothing from a passion—dear to think of only when it is prcefoundly 
secret-—struck her as an extreme baseness, of which not even the woman who 
perused and reperused his letters could be guilty. 

Her head rang with some of the lines, and she accused her head of the crime 
of childishness, seeing that her heart was not an accomplice. At the same time, 
her heart cried out violently against the business of a visit to Lady de Culme, and 
all the steps it involved. Justly she accused her heart of treason. Heart and head 
were severed. This, as she partly apprehended, is the state of the woman who is 
already on the slope of her nature’s mine-shaft, dreading the rush downwards, 
powerless to break away from the light. 

Letters perused and reperused, coming from a man never fervently noticed in 
person, conjure features one would wish to put beside the actual, to make sure that 
the fiery lines he writes are not practising a beguilement. Aminta had lost grasp of 
the semblance of the impassioned man. She just remembered enough of his eyes 
to think there might be healing in a sight of him. 

Latterly she had refused to be exhibited to a tattling world as the great noble- 
man’s conquest :—-The Beautiful Lady Doubtful of a report that had scorched her 
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ears. ‘Theatres, rides, pleasure-drives, even such houses as she saw standing open 
to her had been shunned. Now she asked the earl to ride in the park. 

He complied, and sent to the stables immediately, just noted another of her 
veerings. ‘The whimsy creatures we are matched to contrast with shift as the very 
winds or feather grasses in the wind. Possibly a fine day did it. 
not being requested to do it. 

He was proud of her bearing on horseback. She rode well and looked well. 
A finer weapon wherewith to strike at a churlish world was never given into the 
hands of man. These English may see in her, if they like, that they and their 
laws and customs are defied. It does her no hurt, and it hits them a ringing 
buffet. 

Among the cavaliers they passed was Mr. Morsfield. He rode by slowly. The 
earl stiffened his back in returning the salute. 
observed by Aminta. 

“He sees to having good blood under him,” said the earl. 

“YT admired his mount,” she replied. 


Possibly, too, her 


Both that and the gentleman were 


Interpreted by the fire of his writing, his features expressed character : insomuch 
that a woman could say of another woman, that she admired him and might 
reasonably do so. His gaze at her in the presence of her lord was audacious. 

He had the defect of his virtue of courage. Yet a man indisputably possessing 
courage cannot but have an interesting face—though one may continue saying, pity 
that the eyes are not a little wider apart! He dresses tastefully; the best English 
style. A portrait by a master hand might hand him down to generations as an 
ancestor to be proud of. But with passion and with courage, and a bent for 
snatching at the lion’s own, does he not look foredoomed to an early close? Her 
imagination called up a portrait of Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex to set beside him; and 
without thinking that the two were fraternally alike, she sent him riding away with 
the face of the Earl of Essex and the shadow of the unhappy nobleman’s grievous 
fortunes over his head. 

But it is inexcusable to let the mind be occupied recurrently by a man who 
has not moved the feelings, wicked though it be to have the feelings moved by 
him. Aminta rebuked her silly wits, and proceeded to speculate from an altitude, 
seeing the man’s projects in a singularly definite minuteness, as if the crisis he 
invoked, the perils he braved, the mute participation he implored of her for the 
short space until their fate should be decided, were a story sharply cut on metal. 
Several times she surprised herself in an interesting pursuit of the story; abomin- 
ably cold, abominably interested. She fell upon a review of small duties of the day, 
to get relief; and among them a device for spiriting away her aunt from the table 
where Mrs. Lawrence wished to meet Lord Ormont. It sprang up to her call like 
an imp of the burning pit. She saw it ingenious and of natural aspect. I must 
be a born intriguer! she said in her breast. That was hateful; but it seemed 
worse when she thought of a woman commanding the faculty and consenting to 
be duped and foiled. That might be termed despicable ; but what if she had not 
any longer the wish to gain her way with her lord? 

Those letters are acting like a kind of poison in me! her heart cried: and it 
was only her head that dwelt on the antidote. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(Zo be continued. 


Vor. TI.—No. to. 37 








HERE are, I am thankful to say, a few places on this small earth 
of ours round which the halo of romance still hovers like the 
aureole round the head of a medizval saint. When these have 
become quite ordinary and commonplace it will be time to think 
of going to Mars; but until then there ought to be no excuse for 
wishing to abandon this particular planet, which, whatever may 
be said against it, is a fairly good resting-place for the pilgrims 

and travellers of the human race. Express trains, telephones, phonographs, funicular 
railways, and Pullman cars, are doing their best to make life insupportable to the tran- 
quil mind, and, in all human probability, they will eventually succeed in working their 
wicked will; but as long as we are still able to get out of the reach of these infernal 
machines, even though we have to invoke their aid to do so, all is not lost. 

The greater part of the Peloponnese has still the golden halo round its head. 
It is still impossible to get to Sparta in a Pullman car; the voice of the University 
Extension lecturer is not yet stentorian enough to carry as far as Megalopolis ; 
there is no telephone at Phigaleia; you cannot get a game of lawn tennis at 
Bassae for love or money. But archeologists, I regret to say, are smoothing the way 
for the engineers. Though they do not precisely make the rough places plain, 
they lodge complaints with those in authority of their roughness ; and though those 
in authority at present listen to their remarks with a fine determination to make 
no promises, there is no doubt that at some future date their importunity will begin 
to tell. But the admirable and deservedly proverbial slackness of Greek officials 
is a priceless boon to those who would keep these places sacred, and as we have 
it on good authority that the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard 
his spots, we are free to draw the most favourable auguries from this text on the 
improbability of the organism of the modern Greek suffering any change so vital 
as the instant construction of a system of railways and hotels would imply. 

There are two ways of travelling in the country in Greece, one of which is 
suitable to elderly people, and to those who merely wish to say that they have been 
there. This is known as travelling with a dragoman. In some cases the dragoman 
is a pleasant companion, and you enjoy his company ; but most dragomans are a sort 
of express train in anthropomorphic form. I submit that the prospect is sufficiently 
alarming. The unfortunate traveller tends to become a sort of parcel which the 
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anthropomorphic express train has undertaken to deliver with appalling punctuality 
at a number of stations previously agreed on. The dragoman, who is train, porter, 
pointsman, and ticket-collector in one, 
delivers his parcel at Sparta, let us say. 
Rapidly assuming the 7é/e of the porter, 
he stands on the platform, and roars out, 
“Sparta! Change here for Messene.” 
With terrific speed he rushes to the points, 
and makes ready in his character of engine- 
driver to take you to Messene; and at 
Messene you arrive, to do him justice, 
punctually and comfortably at the exact 
hour at which it was foreordained that you 
should arrive. ‘There is nothing to com- 
plain of—in fact, there is everything to 
praise ; but there is a more excellent way. 
With a dragoman you go to the places, 
and to a certain extent you see them ; but 
that depends on the dragoman. ‘This is a 
mistake. Any one who goes to Greece in 
a proper spirit has no business to put himself in the hands of a man who may or can 
regard him as a commercial transaction. I do not wish for a moment to run down 
the system of dragomanning; it is a necessary institution for some people. An 
elderly lady, for instance, of mature habits, though gifted with the most youthful 
and enterprising mind, would not do well to make the tour of the Peloponnese 
without some such guide and guardian. She would in all probability find herself 
in situations which would appear difficult to the most elastic spirit, and she would 
wish she were safe home again. But to those who have got no business to regard 
themselves as persons of mature habits—to all men, in fact, who are not maimed, nor 
halt, nor blind, and who would therefore not go to Greece at all—to all those who 
have no right whatever to mind small discomforts, but who ought, on the other hand, 
rather to like them, for them the dragoman is not. 

I had been at Megalopolis this spring for about six weeks, and at the end of 
that time, four or five days before Easter, I. started off for a short tour round the 
Peloponnese with an Englishman who had been there with me. There was an 
apostolic simplicity about our arrangements. We had vague plans of going to Sparta, 
Messene, Phigaleia, Bassae and Carytaena. We took two small horses to carry 
camp-beds, toothbrushes and shirts, and ourselves at intervals. Our clothes, for the 
most part, we carried on our backs, though we each had a thickish coat on the 
horses. A few miscellaneous objects, such as a pair of slippers which my friend 
took, thinking they would be comfortable in the evening—as no doubt they would 
have been had it not been for circumstances over which we had no control—and 
two umbrellas, which we not unnaturally thought would be useful in case of rain ; 
several boxes of cigarettes (for to the modern mind there is no longer any incongruity 
between Sparta and smoking), two pieces of soap, and a sponge, completed our 
equipment. 

We started at about half-past six on one of the most divine mornings that I 
have ever seen, even in Greece, which is saying a very great deal. The sun had 
just caught the top of the huge mass of, Lykson, which sleeps like a giant above 
the broad Arcadian uplands ; but it was an hour or more before he climbed the 
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great hills to the east, which lay between us and Tripoli. The horses were not ready, 
and we walked on, leaving directions that they were to follow, and that, as it was 
fourteen hours’ journey to Sparta, any further delay than that which is necessarily 
incident to any practical step in Greece was far from desirable. Down to the south, 
as far as we could see, stretched Taygetus, to which on the west the grey, sunless 
hills of Messenia climbed up lazily, till their tops melted imperceptibly into the lower 
slopes of the greater hill. On the east of the range lay the pass between us and 
Sparta, over which Epaminondas swooped with his Thebans on to the Spartan plain 
below, stretching up and up till it was lost in morning. In the stillness we could 
hear the rattle of the river Helisson to the north, which joins the Alpheius just below 
Megalopolis, and flows on with it down to Olympia and the sea. As we got out 
of the narrow and somewhat squalid streets we came upon a sight that shed a 
lurid though explanatory light on an event of the previous week. ‘Ten days ago we 
had been honoured by a visit from a peer of the realm, who was travelling, like 


the sensible man he was, without dragoman, attended only by a country Greek of 


a peculiarly depressing and repulsive exterior, to whom he made known his simple 
wants through the medium of a somewhat misleading phrase-book. ‘The difficulties 
he got into, and the sublimity with which he extricated himself from them, by speaking 
very loud as if to a deaf person, are too long to be recounted here ; but he is indirectly 
concerned in the revelation which now met our eye. ‘To do him greater honour I had 
put on a white shirt and a linen collar, and these, in the natural course of events, 
had gone to the wash. The shirt came back resolved, as it were, into its primitive 
elements—-that is to say, it was a piece of linen of irregular shape. More than that 
it would be impossible to say of it. ‘The collar I never saw again alive ; but a curious 


strip of linen, which baffled conjecture for the time, I now connect, in the light of 


subsequent events, with that ill-starred article of adornment. What we saw was this : 

A small tributary of the Alpheius passes close to Megalopolis, and, at the point 
where the stream runs over the road, is the laundry of the village. The washing 
is conducted in the following manner. Some ten or twelve women come down to 
the stream, with large masses of garments, which they throw indiscriminately into 
the water. They then sit down and talk, 
while their children poke at the clothes 
with sticks to prevent them being carried 
down the stream, and mingling eventu- 
ally with the Alpheius and the infinite 
sea. After this has gone on till the 
clothes are all soaked, and have every 
reason to be, like Agamemnon, as full 
of holes as a net, and the children are 
tired, they are taken out on to the bank, 
more often on to the dry shingle of the 
river—and are encouraged to get dry. 
To this end they are beaten in a lively 
and sympathetic manner by all the 
women and children present, who have 
taken unto themselves large jagged pieces 
of wood for that purpose. They are 
then hung up for an hour or two in the 


sun and sent home. A delicate exotic like an English shirt suffers; but nothing 
matters when one is in Greece. 
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It was after eight when our horses joined us, and the road was beginning to 
steepen towards the pass. Strings of slow, patient mules, bearing enormous loads 
of fresh oranges from the plain of Sparta, passed northwards into Arcadia. No one, 
who has not eaten an orange gathered ripe from the tree only a few hours before, 
has the least conception of what an orange can and should be. The stringy product 
known in England as the fresh orange has about as much relation to the genuine 
article as the dry fig has to the green. The stringy part of the orange is a sort 
of diphtherous post-mortem growth ; the genuine fresh orange is naturally eaten with 
a spoon, instead of the hideous apparatus of knives and forks with which in England 
we dissect its week-old corpse. 

All that golden day we travelled quietly on, and towards sunset there rose the 
murmur of a great water on the east; and half an hour afterwards, before the sun 
had fully set, we dropped down on to the broad Eurotas. It lay there like a line of 
crimson light, bordered thickly with tall oleander bushes, behind which, on either 
side, rose gentle slopes covered with oak and ilex and the dark-robed cypress. The 
ground was one mass of crimson anemones 
and dim purple iris, and the thickets were 
loud with the nightingales. Above, the 
sky was changing from scarlet to the 
tenderest rose colour, and from rose to 
the palest saffron, which deepened into 
the infinite blue of the summer night. 
For two hours we walked softly on in the 
deepening gloom, and I do not think we 
spoke more than a couple of words to 
each other; for the spell of the hour was 
strong upon us, and the river and the 
nightingales were eloquent enough. Sun- 
set by the Eurotas,—going to Sparta,— 
the nightingales of Greece singing in the 
bushes: talking would decidedly have been 
superfluous. Even our stolid Greek who 
looked after the horses was not entirely Orchestra, Epidaurus. 
indifferent to it. As we paused for a few minutes on a frail wooden bridge that spans 
the stream, I heard him murmur to himself in Greek, “ Very pretty.” The expression 
was not wholly up to the inspiration; but at that moment I forgave him in my heart 
for the mysterious disappearance of nearly a quart of wine earlier in the day. 

I can no more hope to give you any idea of the magical beauty of that night 
than I could reproduce to you the notes of the nightingale, and the low thunder of 
the river that made the valley melodious ; nor do I expect you to realise by words, 
that only describe the impression of what my mind. still holds in outline of that 
evening, the slowly darkening splendours of that southern night. It is so indissolubly 
linked to me with all that we were going to see—Sparta, Messene, Epidaurus—all 
the names that had been as familiar to one, and as mysterious as the Garden of 
Eden, and which bade fair to be as beautiful, that words are literally useless to 
reproduce that spell that the witchery of Greece wove over that evening. 

One has always a slight feeling of anxiety in awaking at a strange place which 
one has not seen by daylight. The soft beauty of night may diminish or add 
to its aspect. When the beauty is mainly that of form, night usually adds to its 
impressiveness. The Matterhorn is most colossal, most overwhelmingly mighty, 
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when it is seen in the grey light of dawn, or in the last faint glow of evening. But 
when beauty is dependent as much or more on colour as on form, it loses more 
than it gains by the mistiness and dim suggestiveness of half lights. This is 
emphatically the case with the plain of Sparta. Lovely as is the “silver spear-head ” 
of Taygetus in the evening light, it becomes doubly beautiful when it rises out of 
the dark semi-tropical masses in the plain. Even Bzdeker becomes positively epic 
when he tells of the orange groves and the roses of the broad, rich valley. The 
sight of Sparta gives one quite new ideas about the stringent laws which led to 
the supremacy of these men of iron, and suggests that Lycurgus was legislating against 
what must have been the effeminating influence of a lotus-eating climate. Accustomed 
as we are to consider the Spartan a hardy, mountain-bred rustic, the stringency of 
these laws surprises us; but when we realise that he was reared in this warm plain, 
with its stupefying luxuriance of vegetation, the existence, and, more than that, the 
observance, of such laws, becomes nothing short of marvellous. 

For a long dreamy morning we filled ourselves with the surpassing beauty of 
the place, and when the day got cooler we set off again towards the great Langarda 
pass, intending vaguely to reach the top before nightfall, which was manifestly out 
of the question. It was a moral impossibility 
to leave Mistra until we were nearly due at 
a : hie the top of the pass. We sat and looked out 
ee aa : : sca =| over the valley from the terrace of the old 
Sow He fi Byzantine church, and watched the shadow 
of Taygetus stretch its lazy length across the 
olive and orange groves of the plain. 

Then in the cool of the evening we set 
off again, and two hours after night had fallen 
on the pass we got to a small shed that leant 
up against the great mountain side. On in- 
quiry, we found that the interior was divided 
into two rooms, in the outer and larger of 
which a great wood fire was crackling plea- 
santly. Chimney there was none, and it was 
some time before one’s eyes consented to 
bear the thick stinging atmosphere without an involuntary and tearful remonstrance ; 
but I think we both enjoyed that strange night of light unusual sleep more than one 
has enjoyed the monotonous comfort of an English bed. I remember awaking when 
the grey light began to steal in, and seeing two goats, growing restless with the 
approach of dawn, standing by my bedside, looking at me with curiosity and wonder, 
out of long shallow eyes. 

It would take too long to describe the events of the next four days,—how 
we saw the dawn break over the heights of Messene, over the wooded slopes of 
the western sea, over the dim distances of the hills that enfold the mountain-locked 
temple of Apollo at Basse; how we slept one night on Easter Eve in the grey 
monastery above Kalamata, and were awoke at the earliest dawn by the chanting 
of the Easter hymn in the chapel below; how the next night was spent in a 
stranded first-class carriage on a new and eminently unsuccessful line at Diavoletza ; 
how the man who looked after our horses left my friend’s slippers behind in the 
small hut on the Langarda, where I had been awakened by the wondering goats, 


and my umbrella on a desolate region near Phigaleia; or how we found him 
* 








Sparta, from Mistra at Sunset. 
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eating the remains of some tinned apricot with one of our toothbrushes. The 
supreme ee which remains most clearly with me was a certain moment on 

ge a misty afternoon as we were approach- 
ing the temple at Bassz. For the first 
time during our tour the sky had clouded 
over, and as we mounted up towards 
Bassee we passed into a thick layer of 
cold drifting mist. We were wandering 
up the steep mountain side ; to our right 
the hill still climbed grandly up, while 
below to the left the ground sloped 
sharply away, and was lost in the grey 
skeins of flying cloud: it had got much 
thicker during the last half-hour, and I 
had already abandoned all idea of seeing 
the view. But suddenly, without warning, 
we heard the wind cry shrilly from the 
bosom of the mist, and in a moment it 
was on us. Fora couple of minutes the 
mountain side was a tangle of flying wreaths of thinnest vapour, and then the sun and 
the wind conquered, and we were standing in the clear keen air of the great hills. 
Not twenty yards away stood the grey weather-worn columns ; we had been close upon 
them, though the mist had completely hidden them from us. For three or four minutes 
there was not a cloud in the sky. Far away to the south lay the dim blue line 
of the -Mgean, to the north-east lay the same faint blue of the Argive gulf. And 
there, on a ridge which joined two long lines of hill covered with wind-swept 
oaks, the lonely temple kept watch. That strange sudden wind which had cried 
to the mists had completely died away: we stood in a windless calm of golden 
sunlight. Not a leaf on the trees stirred, only the beams of the god at whose 
temple we gazed and wondered, looked down on to his dwelling-place. Far below, 
in the deep valleys that were carved at our feet, the last flying skirts of the mist 
fled towards the sea. 

I do not think that this lasted more 
than five minutes at the outside, and 
then on the mountain opposite to us a 
white shadow began to gather and grow, , 
and in two minutes more all heaven and 
earth had vanished again. The grey 
ghosts of the columns loomed gigantic 
through the cloud, and our ponies snuffed 
uneasily at the white curtain that had 
fallen before us. The whole thing had 
disappeared as it had come, like a dream, 
and though we waited an hour or more, 
no faintest ray pierced the clouds. But 
I think that if ever I saw Basse again, I 
would choose to see it as I saw it that day 
—a golden vision, framed in cloud. 

Three days more we wandered on through the enchanted land, dropping 
down at night on some village girt about with hills, which clustered down to the 
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mountain stream, to feed on its coolness,—days of living in the open air, of 
drinking of little springs by the wayside, of looking, of wondering, of living only in 
the sweet hours that went too quickly by; full of the security of utter indifference 
to the world in general, without hopes or fears or anxieties. Such are my vague 
and scattered memories of that blissful week, round which hangs the halo of romance 
that is growing rarer and rarer, as railways, and all the hideous discoveries of 
civilisation and science, cramp the frame of this fair earth with their network of 
steel and bonds of iron; things useful enough and necessary in their way and in 
their proper places, but which bring with them certain desecration, and to romance 
the shadow of death. Long may it be before the Peloponnese is the temple of the 
gods of fire and steam and junctions and express trains ! 





E. F. BENSON. 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 


“T*HE sun of summer has shed his rays, 
The leaves of summer that danced on the tree, 

As brave as the banners of fairy kings 
Beneath the flutter of birds’ light wings, 
Lie low with the whispering meadow-grasses 
That ebb and flow, as the West wind passes, 

Like the waves of a flower-strewn sea; 
And the glory and gladness of many things 

Are dead with the days. 


For this is the season of berry and burr, 
When seed-pods rustle amongst the broom, 
And sad grows the heart of the wayfarer 
Overtaken by twilight gloom, 
As he waits for God’s guiding stars to shine 
When all the sunglow has died from the river. 
And sad in my breast is this heart of mine 
As I wait for the spirit of Spring to stir 
The spark that will kindle the crocus-bloom, 
Set over the heart that is still’d for ever. 


‘“* VIOLET FANE.” 
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EOPLE of much less education than 

Macaulay’s schoolboy—who, by the way, 

must have been a very precocious young- 

ster—will not require to be told that the great province 

of the Punjab takes its name from two Persian words 

signifying “five rivers.” The most northerly, and by far 

the most important, of these is the Indus, the other four 

~ being tributaries. This latter fact, though it lessens the 

grandeur of the minor streams, does not, to the ordinary 

observer, diminish their volume. At certain seasons of the year the Sutlej and the 
Jhelum are between two and three miles in width. 

Travelling northwards from Lahore in the Calcutta mail, you are treated 
at midnight to a startling incident, which serves to enlighten you considerably 
as to the extent and peculiarities of an Indian river. Everybody is, or ought to 
be, sound asleep, when the train suddenly comes to a standstill. Just as at sea, 
immediately the screw ceases to revolve the unwonted silence serves to awaken the 
whole ship’s company, so does the total absence of the bustling noise of a station act 
in this case. ‘The first impulse is to open the window and look out. You find that 
the train is standing on a bridge, beneath which there is the sound of rushing, tumbling, 
foaming water, stretching away into the darkness like an angry sea. One object is, 
however, clearly defined, and that is a huge notice-board, bearing the words, “ All 
trains stop dead here.” After a few anxious moments the engine drags you slowly 
forward. Perhaps a mile is thus traversed, and you are about to settle down again for 
the night, when the train stops a second time. Down goes the window, out goes your 
head, to find the first scene repeated: girders, black, noisy water, and notice-board 
complete. Another awe-inspiring pause, and once more you are on the move. You 
have merely crossed over the Jhelum by a bridge some. two miles in length, and not 
remarkable for its stability. But the novice generally seeks the solace of a whisky- 
and-soda, eked out by a cigar, before he retires to rest for the third time. And this 
river is but one of five that constitute the mighty Indus during its last stage of five 


hundred miles to the sea 
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apparition of loveliness.” 
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on a June evening five years ago, a well-appointed dog-cart, 


with a neat Waziri pony 
in the shafts, was led round 
to the porch of the largest 
bungalow in the remote 
station of Faziabad, situate 
some ninety miles from the 
junction or the Jhelum and 
the Chenab, which farther on 
joins the Indus, and on the 
left bank of the former. It 
had been a very hot day, and 
even now, when the burning 
sun was sinking below the 
trees on the distant horizon, 
the thermometer stood at 
106° in the verandah. Yet 
at this hour the European 
inhabitants generally drove 
out to rendezvous at the club 
or tennis-ground, or spin 
along for a breath of fresh 
air, hot as it was, over the 
only road the station boasted. 
The servants were taking 
down the heavy outer mats 
and the inner screens of 
scented grass that met the 
double need of keeping out 
the sun and admitting 
moisture - laden air to the 
interior of the house, when 
a young lady appeared on 
the verandah, attired in a 
fresh, cool looking, white 
dress, with a large blue sash, 
a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
with a blue ribbon, and a 
neat pair of brown shoes, 
adorned with coquettish little 
bows to match the silk band 
which encircled her hat. This 
brown-eyed English girl was a 
delightful apparition of dainty 
loveliness, as she stood there 
pulling on her tan-coloured 


“This English girl was a deliyhtful driving gloves. Her sweet 


presence lent life and colour 


i to the dull arches of the verandah and more than atoned for the desolate misery of 
| the sun- scorched plain and the leaden-hued rolling flood in the distance. 
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So, at least, thought a tall, spare, bronzed man in riding apparel, who came round 
| the corner of the building just as she was springing into the dog-cart. 
| “Hullo, Sybil! where are you off to?” he shouted. 
Y “ For a pull on the Jhelum, dad.” 
“ My dear, the river is in flood. It is hardly safe.” 
“Oh! I shall keep in the back-wash ; and I’m nearly dead from being boxed up 
in the house all day.” And she gathered the reins in her hand. 
“ But really——— ” he expostulated. 
“No time to argue. The bay won’t stand. Let go, syce. Don’t play too many 
rubbers at the club, but be home sharp at eight for dinner, you old darling.” 





“ Sybil urged her little craft onward.” 


The last words were shrieked out as the pony flew from the drive into the road, 
whilst the bare-legged groom was running his best to try and climb to the back seat. 

Mr. Etherington, Commissioner of Faziabad, watched his only and motherless 
daughter with a happy smile on his face until she disappeared among the trees, and 
then turned into the house to fill his cigar-case before riding to the club to indulge 
in his daily game of whist. 

Meanwhile, Miss Sybil Etherington, aged twenty, heart-whole, save where her 
father was concerned, the adored of many “subs,” “assistants,” “ joints,” and other 
mysteriously abbreviated military and civil officers, sped rapidly towards the boat- 
house. By chance she was the only person in the station who had decided to 
exercise on the river that evening. 
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The boating sub-committee of':the Gymkhana Club had on the previous day 
resolved that outriggers should not be unhoused during the swollen state of the 
stream, the immense volume of water being created by the melting of the snows in 
the Himalayas. Miss Sybil, therefore, had to content herself with the less graceful, 
but safer, “tub.” 

The back-wash extended for about a quarter of a mile from the bank, so there 
was little fear of accident in any portion of this strip of water; but we regret to 
state that the young lady, who was soon cutting through its muddy expanse, was 
in the habit of taking “just a few strokes” in the main stream. In other words, 
she had to pull against a current travelling some six or seven miles an hour until 
she felt tired, and then allow her boat to edge into the back-wash and drift quietly 
to the landing-place. 

When she had gone a short distance from the boat-house the native attendant 
remembered that there was a serious fracture in the blade of one of the oars he 
had given her. There were plenty of sound oars in store, and he had merely to 
recall her in order to rectify the mistake. But the miss-sahib might be angry with 
him, and call him an ass. His hookah, too, was just nicely lit, and what did it 
matter? The oar had lasted two years—why should it break now? So he squatted 

al a and blew the white ashes from the glowing 
+ Sie Bee, &? charcoal to make sure the hookah was in 
: —— Ke perfect order. 





Meanwhile, Sybil was urging her 
little craft onward, and soon shot 
out into the fair-way, as.a_ sailor 
would term it. ‘That .day the 
current was very strong. Pulling 
with all the strength of her supple 
arms, she could barely gain a 
couple of feet at each stroke, and 
the recovery had to be effected in 
desperate haste if even that small 
progress were to hold good. 
A very few minutes of this 
tremendous exertion sufficed to 
exhaust even Miss Etherington’s 
ample stock of energy. Just a 
last effort, and then she would 
shoot back across the stream to 
“seem the smooth patch within. Then 
the oar broke in the midst of a great 
homiieenah? and she fell over the seat, striking her head 
with some force against the ribs on the port-side ; for 
it was the right-hand blade which had snapped. The shock caused her to let go the 
starboard oar, and this was swept overboard in a second. So when she gathered 
herself up she found herself left with a piece of rounded wood, some four feet long, 
in a small open boat which was absolutely at the mercy of the Jhelum river. Soon 
she was scudding along at the rate of six miles an hour, whilst the Indian day was 
changing into the Indian night with the remarkable rapidity peculiar to the tropics. 
She stood up in the boat, so that her white dress might attract attention, until both 
banks were hidden in the growing darkness. Then she sat down and wept at the 
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thought of the agony her father would suffer until they met again. Miss Sybil 
Etherington was no coward. 

The native boatman saw the accident happen. He saw her swept away by the 
current, and knew that in all human probability her small craft would be overturned 
by colliding with a submerged tree or rock. An Englishman would have jumped 
into another boat and gone after her, in the reasonable hope of catching her up 
and landing safely some miles farther down the river. But the native emptied the 
charcoal from the bowl of his hookah, rolled that valuable article into convenient 
form, and went to fetch his blanket, ‘stick, and brass pot from the straw wattle which 
served as his abode. It was a hard thing, this, to leave his easy employment and 
fifteen rupees a month ; but the Commissioner-sahib would assuredly kill him. God 
was great, and the sahib’s anger was an awful thing. 





Whither goest thou, brother?’ said the Syce.” 


His preparations were soon made, and he glided off into the road. There he 
passed the miss-sahib’s dogcart, with the syce sitting at the pony’s feet. 

“Whither goest thou, brother?” said the syce. 

“To Calcutta, to see my aged father before he dies,” was the reply ; and he passed 
silently among the trees, to be seen no more in Faziabad. 

At half-past eight a large boat, built for the use of the local police, shot out 
into the stream, a sepoy holding aloft a flaring pine-torch in the bows. Next to 
the police jemadar who steered, sat Mr. Etherington, with the expression on his face 
of a man who is looking into the Valley of the Shadow. Once before had he gazed 
into its dread depths, when he held his young wife in his arms dying in the delirium 
of fever. Now it was his daughter who had gone from him to be engulfed in the 
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noisy, whirling, gruesome chaos beyond. For a long time—it seemed to be years 
to the silent grief-stricken man, who glared hopelessly into the murky darkness— 
the boat sped forward, impelled by eight well-manned oars, when suddenly the xazk * 
in its bows gave a startled yell of warning. It was too late. Unknown to the 
steersman they had entered a big curve 
in the river, which was dashed aside by 
a rocky promontory. In their wild 
journey they had crossed the stream, and 
a few seconds later the nose of the boat 
smashed into the projecting bank. She 
was instantly caught by the river, swung 
round broadside by the stern, and over- 
turned. Eleven men made a_ fierce 
struggle for life, and when they after- 
wards gathered on the bank, bruised and 
bleeding, the zazk with a broken arm, 
four were missing. Mr. Etherington 
had escaped, but the jemadar and 
three sepoys would never again 
taste the salt of the Sirkar.t 
The crocodiles of the Jhelum 

are of a very large species, 

and require __ feeding: 

otherwise they would die. 

# * + 

























A day of burning heat 
came and went, and yet 
another dawn was suffus- 
ing the sky with a golden 
glory, too soon to change 
to a hue of burnished 
copper, when Mr. Frank 
Denison, a young and 
rising officer in the Politi- 
cal Department of the 

Government of India, com- 

menced the hours of wake- 

fulness very badly by using a 

number of words believed to be 

English, but not to be found in 

Walker’s or any other recognised dictionary 

> of the language. There was a reason. His 

“She was instantly caught by the river, methodical Musalman “bearer,” anglicé valet 
swung round broadside by the stern, : r : 

and overturned.” (this is a beautiful bull, but no matter—you 

know what I mean), had, in pursuance of the 

habit of the country, entered the tent to arouse his master. Abdul Khan was carrying 

in his hands a cup of hot coffee and two pieces of buttered toast, the chota hazri, 

or “little breakfast,” with which Anglo-Indian exiles are wont to refresh themselves 

before donning their riding garments for the early morning gallop. But the interior 


* Corporal. + Government. 
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of the tent was dark, and Abdul Khan stumbled over the sahib’s riding-boots, 
which lay anyhow on the ground. So the coffee and toast went over the back of 
the sleeper in place of down his throat. 

Abdul Khan was forthwith violently ejected. When he returned with a fresh supply 
of coffee and toast, his master was dressed and had regained his usual state of careless 
good-humour. By this time a strongly-built 
country-bred was champing his bit in 
front of the tent; and ere long 
Denison was in the saddle, 
enjoying the cool but all too 
brief stillness of the opening day 
whilst he cantered over the 
desert. During a forty minutes’ 
ride the only living things he 
saw were a jackal and a wolf, 
slinking away from the rapidly 
whitening bones of one of his 
own bullocks, which had died 
during the march to his present 
place of encampment. He 
would not have been in this 
outlandish spot at this season 
of the year had there not been 
serious cause. A Trans-Indus 
tribe had shown some signs of 
uneasiness—in other words, they 
had cut the throats of some of 
their neighbours—and the head- 
men had been summoned to 
meet the political officer of the 
district in order to receive a 
stern warning, whilst giving 
them an opportunity of dis- 
closing their grievances. They 
were to cross the Indus in one 
of the huge flat-bottomed boats 
which are alone safe as a ferry. 
As he returned to his tent he saw 
some little commotion at the edge 
of the river ; but it could hardly be 
the tribal representatives, as he could 
distinguish no boat, and there was no 
noise. Moreover, they were not ex- 
pected for at least two days. “The interior pg those sce oe . 

He was about to shout to his 
bearer to prepare his bath, when that worthy came running up in a state of unusual 
excitement, vainly endeavouring to rearrange his turban, which had fallen off. 

“Sahib,” he said, after a frantic effort to regain his usual dignified mien, “a 
miss-sahib has arrived.” 

“What ?” shouted Denison, He used the Hindustani word Aya, into which much 
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more amazement can be thrown than into its English equivalent. ‘The arrival of the 
man in the moon would have astonished him only a degree more than the advent of 
a European lady in such a locality. ‘ What sort of miss-sahib ?” 

“ A pukka (real) miss-sahib ; but she is dead.” 

Denison asked no further questions. ‘This ridiculous story must be seen into 
personally, so he remounted the pony and rode off to the group on the bank. There he 
found Sybil Etherington, who had been lifted out of her boat and laid on a rude trestle 
brought from the syce’s quarters. The girl was to all appearance dead, and very 
beautiful she looked, only her poor hands and wrists were cruelly blistered by the 
sun. Anglo-Indians are accustomed to act promptly. Denison fancied he could 





“The girl was to all appearance dead.” 


detect a slight breathing, and he then gazed wildly around for a woman; but he 
realised a moment later that the nearest village was twenty miles away. ‘True, there 
was a small hamlet on the other side of the Indus ; but it might as well be in Persia. 
He tried to remember all the fainting scenes he had read in novels; but these mostly 
resolved themselves into the hero frantically casting himself on his knees by the side 
of the heroine, and murmuring “ Darling, speak to me!” Clearly this did not meet 
the case, and in none of the pathetic incidents he recalled were practical recipes given 
for restoring the fair one to consciousness. But something must be done to ascertain 
whether this most marvellous visitor were alive or not. After listening intently, he felt 
certain that her heart was beating, so he filled his so/ah topi* full of water, and dashed 
* Pith hat. 
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a small quantity on her face. He directed his bearer to repeat this cold douche at 
intervals whilst he had her head raised and worked her arms backwards and forwards 
gently to promote respiration. Whether this was the proper treatment he could 
not for the life of him say; but he argued that it could do no harm anyhow, and 
might do good. At last he was delighted to see signs of returning vitality ; and before 
long Sybil opened those wonderful brown eyes of hers, and the glance went into Frank 
Denison’s soul. She tried to speak, and even smiled faintly when she saw the kindly 
white face with its anxious look ; but she only uttered some unintelligible sound. By 
this time the sun was becoming unbearably hot. Denison had the trestle, with it. 
wonderful occupant, carried to the tent, where he himself lifted her on to the more 
comfortable camp-bed. _Brandy-and-water was his first thought, and she was able 
to swallow a little. ‘Two eggs, beaten up and mixed with more brandy, formed his 
next remedy; and a couple of wretched fowls were executed to be converted into 
chicken soup. The result of all this was that ere long Sybil was able to sit up, 
propped on a pillow, backed by a saddle. 

She told him her story in disjointed sentences, for she was very weak. Strong man 
as he was, he almost shuddered at the recital. Twice during the first night she had 
managed to save her light craft from being overturned by rocks, by using the broken 
piece of the oar which had remained in the boat. All the next day she endeavoured 
to attract the attention of villagers. ‘They saw her, but could not help. Several boats 
passed at too great a distance to render assistance ; and one, which was nearer, did try, 
but her little punt was carried along by the stream faster than the clumsy and _ heavily- 
laden vessel could move. After a pursuit of some miles the natives gave it up, and 
hoisted their sails to make way up stream again. Every effort to reach the friendly 
back-wash was in vain. Once she came very near the bank at a curve, but an eddy 
hurled her off into the current. And oh, that dreadful sun !—‘‘ More soup!” yelled 
Frank to the bearer—how it had burned her! Just look at her hands. ‘“ Vaseline,” 
he suggested, and a frenzied hunt through leather trunks resulted in the triumphant 
production of a small bottle. She had almost given up hope when the second night 
closed in without any succour or apparent hope of escape. But she remained quite 
conscious throughout the weary vigil; and it was well, for the short pole again saved 
her from shipwreck. It was not until the morning dawned, and she found the boat 
drifting quietly to the shore, that she fainted, at the very time when strength was most 
needed to scull with the broken oar, and make sure of landing safely. 

“So you really had not been long in the state in which the d/zst* discovered 
you?” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Sybil. 

“Do you know that you have travelled nearly two hundred miles ?” 

It was now Sybil’s turn to be amazed. 

“And that you have been over forty hours without food? Great Scott! you must 
be starving with hunger, and here am I talking as though you had dropped in to 
afternoon tea!” He rushed to the door of the tent, and shouted, “ Boil two more 
chickens at once; kill that lamb and roast it; and look here, Abdul Khan, if you 
don’t make better coffee than you did this morning, I’ll cause jackals to tear up your 
father’s grave. Fetch the coffee and some toast, and a lot of boiled eggs at once.” 

What other additions he might have made to the menu I know not, but he was 
interrupted by the sound of weeping from within the tent. Sybil was in tears at the 
thought of the anguish her father was suffering, and measures must be taken immediately 
to inform him of her safety and whereabouts. This was no easy matter. The only 


* Water carrier. 
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practicable plan was to send a messenger to a town seventy miles down the Indus, and 
thence telegraph to Faziabad. Denison’s syce on the pony might manage that before 
the next morning, so the man was packed off at once with the necessary message, and 
enough money to procure another horse if the hardy country-bred proved unequal to 
the task. 

“ But how am I to get home?” said Sybil, as the pony’s hoof-beats died away in 
the distance. 

“That will be settled when your father arrives,” answered Frank. 

“Do you think he will come to-morrow ?” she asked, with an alarmed look. 

“‘ Miss Etherington,” he gravely replied ; “ you must not give way to anxiety, but he 
cannot possibly be here for at least four days. ‘The syce even cannot bring a reply to 
your telegram until late on Saturday, and it is now Thursday.” 

Sybil was about to say something, when Frank suddenly remembered his vé/e as 
doctor. ‘ There’s some more chicken soup coming,” he said, ‘and after that some 
coffee and toast and boiled eggs. They are just going to roast a lamb; and if you 
would like a quail pie—— ” 

In spite of all her pain and troubles Sybil laughed—a mere ghost of a little 
laugh ; but Denison thought that the “rippling sunshine of the face,” which Dryden 
wrote of, was, after all, a real thing and not a poet’s fancy. 

“You seem to think I am in need of a whole monith’s provisions at once,” she 
cried. “Please give me a small instalment when I wake. What I really want is 
sleep.” 

Silently condemning himself as a blundering idiot for forgetting nature’s best 
remedy, Frank withdrew, and curled himself up on a camp-stool in the baggage tent 
to reflect over the extraordinary events of the morning. 

When the sun had gone down, and a cool breeze came from the river, Sybil 
made her appearance, greatly refreshed by a cold bath, only the water had made her 
hands smart terribly. Notwithstanding this drawback they had a very nice little dinner 
in the open air; and when Sybil retired for the night, Denison, I regret to state, 
solemnly drank to the health of the careless boatman, the broken oar, the rivers 
Jhelum, Chenab, and Indus, and all the other remarkable circumstances which led 
to the advent of this fair goddess. ‘The Government of India, which he had 


roundly abused for sending him to this outlandish spot, was evidently composed of 


a most wise and far-seeing body of men; and as for the offending tribesmen, their 
sins were forgiven them. 

The next four days passed like a dream. Never did Abdul Khan make such 
coffee and such buttered toast. The hens certainly laid much finer and larger eggs ; 
and the goat chops, a//as mutton cutlets, could not be surpassed in Dolgelly. 
Denison was an excellent violinist, and Sybil knew all his music. She taught him 
Gounod’s “ Serenade,” which was not in his collection, by whistling it until he had 
mastered the entire composition. He played it over a dozen times with the mute 
on his violin after she had gone to rest. He thought she could not hear him; but 
she did, and partly guessed the reason for such marked appreciation. Next morning 
she tried to be very stately, but relented when she saw how he was racking his brain to 
discover in what way he had offended her. When she declined another egg with cold 
politeness he knocked over the coffee-pot from sheer nervousness ; and a “ No, thank 
you ” to curried chicken made him utterly miserable. 

He was dealing with the tribesmen when Mr. Etherington arrived ; and when he 
saw father and daughter rush into each other’s arms a fierce pain at his heart caused 


him to use such dire threats to the headmen of the mutinous mountaineers that they 
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quite caved in, and promised to be good for ever if only the Sirkar would give them 
another chance. 





“Next morning she tried 
to be very stately.” 


Next to seeing her father, Sybil was most pleased at a mule-load of fresh clothes ; 
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and she very speedily seized the opportunity of donning a new frock, which made her 
look far prettier than the white gown did, this latter having perforce seen so much 
service. Yet Denison harboured a wild thought of bribing Abdul Khan to steal that 
soiled white dress, to keep it as a souvenir of the brightest days in his life. 

But Mr. Etherington raised him to the seventh heaven by kindly pressing him 
to march back with them to Faziabad, and wire for ten days’ leave when he 
got there. 

On the last night of his all-too-brief holiday he was standing by Sybil’s side in 
the drawing-room. ‘They had just finished playing the famous “Serenade ” as a duet, 
and she was about to close the piano, when he felt that he must positively know 
that there was no hope for him before he returned to his desert. 

“We played that very well,” he said. 

There was a vibration in his voice as he 
uttered these commonplace words 
that caused his hearer to turn 
and look at him. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “it’s a 
lovely thing.” 

“T hope we shall often 
play it together again,” he 
went on, trying desperately 
to remain calm. 

“Why, of course we will.” 
This rather nervously ; for 
she felt sure he was not 
uttering mere compliments, 
and she was obliged to twist 
round on the seat and stare at 
the piano. 

“Sybil,” he said, laying down 
his violin, bending over her, and 
placing a trembling hand on_ her 
arm, “I cannot go away without 
telling you that I love you. I want 
you for a partner during the rest of 
my life, in music as in all else. Is there 









any hope for me?” 


Mr. Etherington summed up the situation 
a little later in the evening by remarking 
that he had a foreboding his daughter was lost to him. She might just as well 
have been gobbled up by the Indus as come back on a three months’ deposit. 
And they all laughed, for two of them thought it was the funniest joke they had 


“**We played that very well,’ said he,” 


ever heard. 


Louis Tracy. 




















THE YOUTHFUL PESSIMIST. 


N ingenious young friend of mine, who is rapidly making a 
‘ name for himself in the literature of criticism and essay, 
maintains a theory that towards the close of each successive 
century the Western world is in the habit of going a little “ off 
its head.” This is not attributed by him to any centennial 
recurrence of lunar or atmospheric influences making for in- 
sanity. According to him, the mere consciousness of the fact 
that in a few years’ time the planet will complete another 
hundred of the revolutions which it has made round the sun 
since a certain date has a profoundly disturbing effect on the brain of Christendom. 
So powerful is this effect that it would be vain, he thinks, to remind Christendom 
that every year is a hundred years from some other year ; and that, even if this were 
not the case, the arrival of the ninetieth, or even the eightieth, year from some or 
any preceding date would be a fact of exactly the same solemnity as the coming of 
the hundredth. No arithmetical sophistry of this kind would avail, in my friend’s 
belief, to nerve contemporary Europe against the disquieting thought that another 
century of the Christian era is drawing to a close. 

No gentleman’s theory is complete, it may be admitted, without at least one 
fact to support it. In favour of this particular theory a single instance of a very 
593 
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famous and dramatic kind can be cited, while there are others which would lend 


additional credit to it if it were not for the perversity of events. There is, however, 


no doubt that the mind of the Western world was considerably agitated towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. At the same time, it requires some./controversial 
dexterity to make out that this excitement was the cause and not the effect 
of the French Revolution. If one European nation takes it into its head about the 
beginning of the last decade of a century to decapitate its king, to let loose a torrent 
of domestic massacre, and to involve all Europe in a devastating war, one can hardly 
expect that century to expire in absolute composure. Such experiences would be 
naturally calculated to “get on the nerves” of the civilised world, and to make it 
anxious and irritable, to say the least. But of course it is possible that the French 
Revolution may have been more of an effect than a cause. The approach of the 
year 1800 may have been gradually unhinging the mind of the Western world, until the 
outbreak of homicidal mania in 1793 marked the acute stage of the attack. That is 
the explanation which our theory requires to shore it up, and no doubt it is as good 
as another. It is certainly true that the epidemic of Wertherism broke out in Europe 
before the French Revolution was thought of, and Wertherism, which raged in the 
seventies and eighties of the last century, can be represented plausibly enough as 
bearing all the marks of the complaint we are in search of. 

However, if there is anything in the comparison between the last century and 
the present, it has its reassuring side. Our Sturm und Drang visitation has not 
lighted on us at so relatively early a date as the fever which attacked Goethe, and 
which that illustrious patient did so much to communicate to others. The “ Sorrows 
of Young Werther” were poured out in 1773. In 1873, in spite of the recent great 
catastrophe of the Franco-German war, Europe, and certainly England, was in 
fairly good spirits. We were congratulating ourselves on thumping surpluses, and 
on a prosperity still advancing “by leaps and bounds.” It must, I should think, 
have been fully ten years later when our young men and women first took to asking 
themselves whether life—that life of which they had so comparatively short an experience 

—was worth living ; and Europe has passed the fateful year ’93 without renewing 
its acquaintance with a Reign of Terror. We have taken our own worthless lives 
with our own hands in considerable and increasing numbers, it is true, but we 
have not gone in for collecting those of other people as per the precedent of a 
hundred years ago. 

On the whole, therefore, we ought perhaps to congratulate ourselves on having thus 
far had the disease of the “century-end” in as mild a form as we could have hoped ; 
only that it is not wise to provoke Nemesis by boastfulness, seeing that the century 
has still some years to run. If we might believe our pessimistic “ young men in a 
hurry,” when they discourse on the rapid spread of their opinions, we should have 
to conclude that between now and January Ist, 1901, there is ample time for them to 
convince their fellow-men of the absurdity of prolonging the farce of life, and to 
bring about what with apologies to them for the word I will describe as the calamity 
of the extinction of the human race. 

It was at any rate to meet their case, to describe their peculiar temperament, that 
some ingenious Frenchman or other drew upon the resources of his admirable 
language for the expression fiz-de-siécle : an expression which has so “ caught on” in 
this country, and has been—nay, was in a few months’ time—worn so threadbare by 
thousands of chattering tongues and scribblisg pens, that, together with the peculiar 
mood which it was invented to describe, many quiet people have abandoned it to 
the crowd. And my main purpose in addressing these remarks to the quiet people 
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aforesaid—to that prosaic remnant who still cling to a belief in the living-worthiness 
of life—is to call their attention to the cheering circumstance that the maladie du 
siecle, or de la fin-de-sitcle, is rapidly healing itself. The youthful sufferers from it are 
awful example.” 


curing their elders by their “ 

It was time: undoubtedly it was time. Between us, youths and elders together, 
we have, beyond question, “run things very fine” ; and if we who are—well, to put 
the matter as delicately as possible—no longer in our first youth, had not pulled 
ourselves together of late, and shaken off the depression which first began to gain 
upon us about the beginning of the last quarter of the century, there is no knowing 
what might have happened. For the last fifteen years and more our spirits (I am 
still speaking of well-matured spirits, long “laid down”) had been gradually sinking 
lower and lower, and our pessimistic views becoming more and more confirmed: so 
that down to within the last two or three years we certainly had, or thought we had, 
no reserve within ourselves of that hopefulness and “go” which is as the fuel of the 
human machine. Perhaps we were waiting for the children born in the later sixties 
and earlier seventies to grow up to man’s estate, and to “stoke” the smouldering 
furnace with shovelfuls of young enthusiasm. But those of us who were waiting for 
this were doomed to woful disappointment ; for as soon as these new-comers made 
their appearance, we perceived, to our consternation, that they bore in their hands, 
not shovels but buckets, and that their contribution to the dying fire consisted not 
of fuel but of water! They were pessimists ! pessimists to a boy—ay, and almost to 
a girl too! 

Thereupon it became clear to the least reflgctive among us that a crisis was at hand. 
It was perfectly evident that the machine could not be run on these terms, and that 
unless fresh motive power were procurable it would be brought to a standstill. Then 
the reaction came. ‘The human race, with its “ bloodthirsty clinging to life,” insurged 
on a sudden against its own extinction ; Nature, ever hostile to the creation of one of 
those vacua which she holds in prejudiced abhorrence, abetted the insurrection ; and 
the situation was saved. It was saved, not as Lord Beaconsfield once said (in his “curly ” 
days, it is true) that England would be saved—by its youth ; but by—other people. Its 
youth of both sexes having turned pessimistic, redemption had to be sought elsewhere ; 
and for the last three or four years the world has been gradually filling up with cheerful 
middle-aged men. Yes: the explanation of the fact may be open to dispute; but 
as to the fact itself, I challenge the contradiction of any fairly observant man. Not 
only in most departments of literature, but in all the commoner forms of social 
intercourse, it is plainly discernible. Not only in the novel, in the play, in the poem, 
in the essay, but at the dinner-table, in the sa/on, and in the smoking-room, are 
we startled by the novel contrast between the settled despondency of our youth 
and the comparatively happy temperament of their elders. Bald-headed optimists 
abound. Hopeful greybeards inspirit us everywhere with their lively prattle. It 
is the loins of the widest dimensions which are girt up most manfully for the daily 
tasks of man. The foot which treads the path of life most buoyantly supports as 
a rule a weight of from twelve to fourteen stone. 

It is a new and somewhat surprising redistribution of parts in the human drama, 
but no doubt it will serve the purpose for which it was designed by the Power which 
presides over the scheme of things. We shall manage to “rub along” now. There 
are enough of us to comfort these world-wearied boys of one-and-twenty, and these 
despairing girls in their teens, until they win their own way through youth’s 
valley of the shadow, and emerge upon the sunlit plateau of middle age. But in 
the nféanwhile, and after they Have retired to their sleepléss cduches, we may be 
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permitted to discuss with each other the causes and characteristics of this strange 
epidemic of melancholy and disillusion which has stricken them. 

And first let us do them the justice to admit that it seems to be a more genuine 
and more serious attack than any of which the world has had previous experience- 
and notably than the Byronism of the early nineteenth century. It is not indeed 
entirely free from “pose,” but on the other hand it does not, like that famous 
complaint, consist of pose and little or nothing else. The attack in its acuter stages 
is not to be relieved, for the male patient, by merely turning down the shirt collar 
and writing indifferent verse. On the contrary, it is the youths who wear the tallest 
and stiffest collars who as a rule are most affected by it; and to the others the 
composition of verse of a quality often far from indifferent fails to bring relief. In 
the next place, and by way of further guarantee of their sincerity, our youthful 
pessimists “back” their dismal opinions much more often than the Werthers of the 
past were wont to do with the tragic wager of suicide. This desperate stake has 
been flung down by the successful and unsuccessful alike. If in one instance it 
is the act of a discontented young rhymer who has penned stanzas when he should 
have been designing carpets; in another instance it is a poetess of considerable 
promise, and novelist of no inconsiderable achievement, who “jumps _ the life 
to come.” 

It is not fanciful, I think, to regard these two cases as representing two 
distinct forms of the malady,—the latter its more impersonal and, so to speak, 
disinterested ; the former, its more personal and egotistic, variety. And it is to be 
noted that the attendant circumstances of the fatal act were in each case characterestic. 
In the young woman’s case, the elemént of vague “ world-sorrow” seems to have 
been at a maximum, and that of individual vanity and discontent at a minimum ; 
in the young man’s case, the proportions were exactly reversed. Hence, as one 
would have expected to find, the exit of the former was one of the least, and that 
of the latter one of the most, ostentatious of recent and comparatively recent suicides. 
Even the immediate friends of the young poetess were unprepared for her deed of 
self-destruction. Of the young carpet-designer’s intention to destroy himself all the 
world was apprised by a preparatory letter to a newspaper. At some point or other 
between the two opposite poles, of absolute self-effacement and of absorbing self- 
consciousness which these two cases respectively approach, lie all the suicides with 
which the youthful pessimist has of late disturbed the world. 

The patients who are nearer to the self-conscious end of the scale might seem 
the easier to deal with. The proper corrective of vanity is ridicule ; because it is a 
remedy applying directly to the organ affected, that of self-love ; and its healthy sting 
and smart “brings down” the swelling of that organ just as an astringent lotion 
acts upon an inflamed tissue. Neglect is no doubt a still more effective form of 
treatment ; but in these days unfortunately it has become impossible to employ it. 
If the world would conspire to ignore the performances of those who endeavour to 
concentrate upon themselves the gaze of its millions by some sensational act, be it 
murder, suicide, or what not, there would undoubtedly be a marked diminution in 
the number of “appalling crimes” and “distressing incidents.” But so long as 
newspapers exist, and compete for readers anxious to be appalled and distressed, 
the conspiracy suggested will never succeed in getting itself organised. The world 
to which the foseur appeals will never combine to disregard him, if only he will dare 
to do something strange enough, rash enough, wicked enough, even idiotic enough 
to excite its easily excited curiosity ; the world will always crowd and jostle to see 
him and gape open-mouthed at him,—which he enjoys ; or at his dead body,—which 
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he enjoys in anticipation. Any one who is prepared to pay the price for this will 
get it; and when: diseased vanity has begotten a certain intense desire for it, nothing 
probably, neither reproof nor ridicule, will prevent that desire from obtaining its 
gratification. There is no practical profit in discussing these extreme and_ hopeless 
cases, which, moreover, are not complex enough to be interesting. 

To make them so there should be in them a larger admixture of genuine mental 
and moral anguish than can coexist with the highest degree of personal vanity—-in itself 
by far the most inspiriting, sustaining, and consoling gift, except faith (and, after all, 
it is a form of faith), which Providence has bestowed upon man. It is only cases 
in which this anguish is present and poignant, and visibly contending to the point of 
over-mastery with the titillations of egotism, that are worth studying ; and no case I 
ever met with has presented the peculiar conflict in a more instructive form than the 
one to which I have already referred. 

That the young man in the carpet-business had his full share of self-consciousness, 

so much, in fact, as to put the outward aspect of his act of self-destruction in almost 
polar contrast with what I have described as the impersonal and quasi-disinterested form 
of suicide—has been already pointed out. The night before he shot himself in the 
waiting-room of a London railway station he addressed to a daily newspaper a letter, 
which appeared in its columns the next morning, announcing his intention to answer 
the riddle of life in this desperate fashion, and—as the examination-papers. are wont 
to put it—‘ giving reasons for his answer.” This letter is at so many points 
illustrative, not only of the temperament and ways of thought of the youthful pessimist 
de nos jours, but also of the causes, internal and external, which go to his production, 
that it is worth while to quote it almost entire. Let me premise, however, that the 
young man was, by all accounts, doing very well in his business, and had excellent 
prospects of rising in it; that he was by no means without friends, some of them in 
a higher social position than himself; and that he was engaged to be married to a 
young woman for whom he seems to have entertained a sincere affection. Thus ran 
his letter : 


“SIR, 

“When you receive this, I shall have put an end to my existence by the aid of a 
bullet. This act is thoroughly premeditated, being planned six months ago. My best 
and most serious thoughts have been given to it, and my sanity, if ever man was sane, 
can be acknowledged by the friends I have spent the last fortnight with. 

“IT resolved long ago [he was twenty-three, I believe] that life is a sequence of shams. 
That men have had to create Utopias to make it bearable ; and that all the wisest men 
have been disgusted with life as it is. Carlyle and Voltaire advise hard work, but only 
as an anesthetic. The good Socialists look forward to society with brains and love, 
but there will always be the animal, in and out of us, to fight with. The apostles of 
sensuousness have always had an interest for me; but when seen from a distance their 
lives, from Rousseau to the great Frenchman of to-day, are despicable. ... Only the 
transcendental and esthetic in life are worth our thought. Only a life following beauty 
and creating it approaches any degree of joyousness ; but the ugliness and the monotony 
in my life have crowded beauty out.” 


Then follow three stanzas of verse, very unequal, and, indeed, indifferent as regards 
poetic form, but distinctly above the commonplace in point of thought. And he 
concludes :—- 


“Three weeks ago I bought a revolver. On going to spend my holiday in Cambridgeshire, 
I left it at the cloak-room, Liverpool Street, until this evening. The last two weeks, the 
happiest of my life, were spent with my only friend. We had George Meredith and 
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Théophile Gautier for companions. We lived in the fields, sketching, reading to each 
other, with strolls, and days on the Cam. My greatest agony all these months is the idea 
of causing grief to my darling, whose friendship is the most sacred thing life has given me. 
But rather this blow than render her life wretched by my gloom. 

“T consider this explanation due to my fellows, to those who care. I was not consulted 
when I became a sentient being. Having reached maturity I object to life. Will not 
have it. Hate and despise it. That there should be no doubt in my own mind have been 
at least three months with the certainty of my end before my eyes. 

“This is the only writing concerning my death.” 

Here follow the name—-of which perhaps there is no need to remind the reader 
and the date. Many of the characteristics of this letter are commonplace and 
indistinctive enough, of course. Such are, for instance, (1) the unbounded egotism 
of the writer, displaying itself throughout in the tacit assumption that the scheme of 
things should have been constructed with a special eye to his own preferences ; 
(2) the ‘“cock-sureness ” of this youthful hedonist’s conviction that what he calls the 





“transcendental and zsthetic,’—in other words, the gratification of the sensibilities, 

is the whole of pleasurable life ; and that the exercise of the intellectual energies, for 
instance, is not worth living an hour for; and (3) the extraordinary precipitancy with 
which this “ young man ina hurry” decides that the sort of spiritual green-sickness 
which he is passing through is going to be chronic, and that what he calls “his gloom” 
will last long enough to render the whole of another person’s life “ wretched.” 

The Young Werthers of all periods have talked like this. They have always put 
forward the same modest claim to have the world arranged “just so” for their benefit; 
always exaggerated the importance of feeling and undervalued that of thought ; 
always been firmly convinced that they have completed the whole of their emotional 
experiences between fifteen and twenty-five, and that no inward change can possibly 
take place in them between twenty-five and seventy. It was not for the purpose of 
noting points so familiar and invariable as these that I have thought it worth while 
to quote this unhappy young man’s letter in full. It was because it so clearly 
displays another characteristic which pointedly differentiates the case from one of old- 
fashioned Wertherism, and constitutes, as it seems to me, the distinctive and specially 
disquieting symptom by which the late nineteenth-century form of the malady may be 
diagnosed. 

Those whose business lies with literature will hardly need to be told what this is. 
For such readers ce/a saute aux yeux in almost every line of this letter. The poor boy, 
it is clear, was suffering, among other things, from acute “cultural dyspepsia,” the 
result no doubt of a surfeit of the “hundred best books.” One can judge at a glance 
of the “fine confused” literary feeding by which his immature intellectual digestion 
had been overtaxed. Carlyle and Voltaire, the “ good Socialists,” the ‘apostles of 
sensuousness from Rousseau to the great Frenchmen of to-day,” “the religions” 
(that is, all of them, I suppose), George Meredith, Théophile Gautier—heavens ! 
was there ever such a chaotic hotch-potch of miscellaneous prophets, such a puchero 
of philosophers, AAz/osophes, and romancers, such an amazing literary ‘ sea-pie ” ? 
Surprise has been expressed at finding Mr. Meredith in this galley, and the admirers 
of a writer who prides himself, and justly, on a thoroughly virile philosophy of life, 
have asked themselves in consternation whether a study of his works could possibly 
tend to the encouragement of pessimism. But the question was uncalled for. Mr. 
Meredith is clearly no more responsible for this unhappy youth’s despair than the 


salmon, in itself a healthy article of diet, is responsible for the headache which follows 

on a debauch. The one was a mere blameless contributory to general cerebral ma/aise, 

as the other is a mere innocent factor in general stomachic derangemeni If a 
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young man w7// mix his intellectual liquors, and take more of them than he can 
carry, the most wholesome mental food will add its quota of mischief to the sum of 
the prostrating results. 

But we shall not be wrong, I think, in regarding the youthful pessimist of the 
present day as to a large extent the product of the modern craze for over-education. 
The effects of that insensate “movement” are all too plainly visible in the crude 
ferment of this half-developed mind; in its unhappy owner’s evident belief that 
he had exhausted a whole body of literature of which he had in reality only 
assimilated a few disconnected fragments ; and his complacent assumption of his com- 
petence to undertake the critical collation of all philosophies, at an age when (if 
he must exercise himself in such high matters at all) he should have been well 
content to have, by patient study and reflection, acquired a real mastery of the 
principles of any one philosophical creed. What amount of study he deemed 
sufficient in his capacity of thinker may be measured, conjecturally indeed, but with 
high probability of accuracy, from observing what seems to have satisfied him as an 
artist. ‘The little piece of verse which he left behind him is in its way as significant 
as his letter. With ideas of his own to express, and with the command of terse and 
pregnant expression which is shown in two such lines as 

The colour and the fragrance of the flowers 
Exist but to deceive and use the bee, 
he can lapse in the very next two lines into such banality of phrase as 
The beauty and the glamour which we see 
In what we call the fair sex. 


If the lad liked making verse, how came he never to have caught the ambition to 
improve himself in the art of verse-making, or to have developed the artistic con- 
science, which will not let the artist rest content with work which he could better? 
I make bold to say that no man with the glimmering of such a conscience could 
have put an end to his existence leaving the last-quoted lines unaltered. He would 
have found life worth living for at least as much longer as would suffice to hide the 
baldness of their prose. 

But that 7s the popular education of the day, all over. It is anything and every- 
thing but mental and moral discipline. This, indeed, it could not be, considering the 
amount of so-called instruction with which it is sought to cram the scholar within 
a fixed and brief period of time. ‘To the stupid boy this process is innocuous. It 
matters little what system you adopt with him; for he is protected by Nature against 
any risk of over-stimulated cerebral activity, while his own slowness makes any form 
of study a useful moral discipline for him, always supposing that he is steadily kept 
at it. It is the clever boy, and particularly the clever boy of the middle and 
lower-middle classes, who suffers from our “immensely developed facilities of popular 
education,” as they are proudly described,—from the premature doses of “special 
subject ” with which he is plied at the Board School, and from the “ Local Examina- 
tions” and Extension Lectures which carry on the same treatment throughout his 
early youth. He it is who, after having been thus fatally encouraged to attempt 
within fewer years, too, than used to be spent by the public school boy of the past 
over gerund-grinding and Greek irregular verbs—to make himself into a sort of 
encyclopzdic smatterer, is at last turned loose upon the world for which he has 
been so diligently unfitted, with just enough knowledge of a variety of subjects to 
beget a feeling of intellectual weariness, yet with not sufficient insight into any one 
of them to have enabled him to realise the depth of his ignorance of it, and to 
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have inspired him with a genuine and effective desire to master it. To bear up 
against the lassitude and dejection which such a condition of mind begets one 
needs the fortitude—or the callousness, as “our boys” would probably call it—of 
middle age. Forced upon them in the impressionable years from seventeen to five- 
and-twenty, it is small wonder that it should drive some of them to suicide by the 
way of minor poetry. 

Such is the account I respectfully offer of the genesis of one of the most charac- 
teristic specimens of the youthful pessimists of to-day. I have dwelt mainly upon 
this particular type in these remarks—first, because it ¢s the type most characteristic 
of the time ; secondly, because the case being one, not of congenital, but of artificially 
induced disease, it is, or ought to be, curable; and, thirdly, because, whether it be 
curable or incurable, we, the adult world, the world of teachers, preachers, politicians, 
prigs, faddists and fanatics, are responsible for its existence. This last is the point 
which it is the most desirable to drive home. Something may occasionally be done 
with the patient himself, when the complaint is taken in time, by gentle and gradually 
increased doses of ridicule—something, but not much. “Prophylactic medicine ” is 
what is really wanted; we must give up propagating the malady. We must rid 
ourselves of the pedantic fancy that education is an end in itself, and not the mere 
means to an end, and we must learn to recognise the fact that the health of the 
human animal is not more liable to be ruined, and his very life to be endangered, 
by injudicious feeding of the body than by an immoderate, ill-selected and ill-regulated 
mental diet. 

As to the congenital pessimist, as I may call him,—the man who was born and 
who grows up under a black cloud of melancholy, which his education may have 
done nothing to render denser,—this unhappy being is much rarer than is supposed ; 
but still he exists, and is an object, not of ridicule, but of the profoundest pity. So 
far as his is not a case for the physician of the body, as to no slight extent it generally 
is, there is nothing for it—if at least we except the heroic, kill-or-cure remedy of 
marriage—but time, pluck, and patience. A few general counsels may be given 
him, to which, however, he will probably be too low-spirited to attend. One is to 
avoid the literature of the sensibilities, and to seek that which makes exclusive, and 
all the better if severe, demand on the purely intellectual faculties. Another is to 
cultivate his sense of humour, and to exercise it as much and as often as possible 
at his own expense. A third is to frequent as much as possible the society of “the 
stupid,” falsely so-called, meaning those who have the saving common-sense not to 
distress themselves about insoluble problems. But what should most of all brace 
him to courage—or, at least, shame him into endurance—is the study, to which he 
so rarely condescends, of the manfully borne burdens of his despised elders. Let 
him try to anticipate in imagination the time when he will be old enough to have 
experienced the true 4edium vite, and to have felt that sudden heart-chill by which 
every man over forty, however physically and spiritually vigorous, is liable, even in 
the full tide of work and energy, to be temporarily smitten. And he may then, 
perhaps, learn to strengthen himself by the contemplation of the innumerable 
multitude of obscure veterans of the life-campaign who rise in the morning, wash, 
dress, and confront their shaving-glasses for the ten-thousandth time, serenely confident 
in their powers to face and “lay” the Spectre of Monotony—that far grimmer and 
sterner apparition than any on which the youthful pessimist’s eyes have ever looked. 


H. D.- PRA. 


























4 Injian Ocean sits an’ smiles 
So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue: 
There ain’t a wave for miles an’ miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 
The ship is swep’, the day is done, 
The bugle’s gone for smoke an’ play ; 
An’ black agir.’ the settin’ sun 
The Lascar sings :—“ Hum deckty hai!” * 
For to admire an for to see, 
For to be'old this world so wide — 
eVE ane L006 ¢ é 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it of I tried! 


I see the sergeants pitchin’ quoits, 
I ‘ear the women laugh an’ talk, 
I spy upon the quarter-deck 
The orficers an’ lydies walk. 


* 66 


I’m looking out.” 





Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by William Waldorf Astor. 
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I thinks about the things that was, 
An’ looks an’ looks acrost the sea, 

Till spite of all the crowded ship 
There’s no one lef’ alive but me. 


The things that was 
which I ’ave seen, 
In barrick, camp, an’ 
action too, 
I tells them over by 
myself, 
An’ sometimes won- 
ders if they’re true; 
For they was odd—an’ 
awful odd— 

But all the same now 
they are oer, 
There must be 'eaps o’ 

plenty such, 
An’ if I wait I'll see 
some more. 


Oh, I ‘ave come upon 
the books, 
An’ often broke a 
barrick rule, 
An’ stood beside an’ 
watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloom- 
in’ fool. 
I paid my price for 
findin’ out, 
Nor never grutched 
the price I paid, 
But sat in Clink without 
my boots, 
Admirin’ ’ow the 
world was made. 





Be’old a cloud upon the beam, 

An’ ’umped above the sea appears: 
Old Aden, like a barrick-stove 

That no one’s lit for years an’ years, 
I passed by that when I began, 

An’ I go ’ome the road I came, 
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FOR TO ADMIRE. 


A time-expired soldier-man 
With six years’ service to ‘is name. 


My girl she said—‘ Oh stay with me!” 
My mother ’eld me to ’er breast. 
They’ve never written none, an’ so 
They must ’ave gone with all the rest— 
With all the rest which I ’ave scen 
An’ found an’ known an’ met along. 
D> 
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I cannot say the things I feel, 
But still I sing my evenin’ song: 
For to admire an for to see, 
For to be'old this world 
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HEY NONNY, NONNY. 


PART I. 
THE OLD CHAIR. 


‘* Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny.” 
Much Ado About Nothing. 





THE breath of the morning was fresh on the square, which 
| stood upon a hilltop. In the centre of the square was an 
acre of grass and shrubs. Joyously the wind lifted the 
greenery, as a light-hearted nurse tosses a child in her 
arms. It rattled the casements and flapped the blinds that 
were half-lowered to keep out the sun; and it worried a 
good deal round a little window on the third storey of the 
house at the west corner. It knocked on the glass of that 
window, and pushed and pulled at the sash ; but, of course 
it didn’t get into the room to play with the pretty items of a girl’s toilet. It may have 
seen the knowing back of the old dressing-glass, but that would not reveal that the 
trusty face of the mirror was receiving the confidence of a heart. 

To reflect Mary Wardlaw’s face was a pleasant task. Not that the face was a pretty 
one ; it was broad-featured, soft, shy, and at times almost sullen-looking ; but, for the 
time being, this girl was transfigured. A heart satistied, yet expectant, shone in her 
brown eyes, and her lips, albeit they were not rosebuds, parted in curves as graceful 
as the lap of a roseleaf or the fall of a lily from its petals, 
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A smile from a heart borne on air compels sympathy. ‘They are lucky who have 
this sign upon their faces once or twice in a lifetime. It is a quiver of the possible, 
a gleam out of heaven, that lies on earth no longer than a snowflake on a river. It 
lay upon Mary Wardlaw’s face on that bright morning; and as a revolving light 
shines larger at each third or fourth revolution, so the sheen in Mary’s eyes deepened 
and softened when her glance, as it often did, swept past the old mirror, and, crossing 
swords with the sunbeams, rested on the studio window in the dingy corner tenement. 

There laboured one Dave Turner, a craftsman as honest as most of us. I have 
nought to say against him. His swift smile and his easy—‘ How are you, old 
man ?” seal to him troops of friends in every walk of life. It cannot be questioned 
that he is frank and genial. None is more loth to leave a merry-making, and his 
“Bonnie Jeannie Cameron” is at any man’s call, though ’tis not a song for the 
drawing-room. ‘The lines of his large, strong face do not fall into half-shades. He is 
radiant, or he is haggard. ‘The roll in his voice is mellow rather than prideful, and 
his great mouth rests only when he is alone. 

The dreams of his youth lie buried in the deep lines on Dave’s face. Ten years 
ago, strong-limbed, eager and confident, he began to follow art. His hopes towered 
then from a bed-rock of faith in himself ; but the root of the matter was not in him. 
Local fame came to him early. He sold his pictures, while men who put their souls 
upon canvas could not draw a bid for their labour. ‘These starved, and Dave whistled 
at his easel, from which came ponds with lilies, stately castles, romantic ruins, lawns, 
deerparks, and medieval personages whose clothes were painted with a skill that 


“ 


made the “ general” gape. 

Years and ideas swept over poor Turner’s head. He remained a good fellow with 
a narrow income, and his pictures diffused an aristocratic perfume among the smells 
of the tea-table from the parlour walls of many a middle-class home. The honest 
art patron would say with pride—“ Now, that’s a little thing of ‘Turner’s. Pretty, isn’t 
it? I had to pay for it though. ‘That chap sells.” 

It did not greatly matter that there was a conspiracy against him in the Academy, 
and that new schools only noticed him as an “awful warning.” Dave, patted on the 
back by the local press, toiled cheerily on, selling, but with greater effort as the 4 in 
his art grew smaller, pictures enough to pay for a crimson necktie, a brand of cigars 
para da aristocracia, and \emon-coloured kid gloves for the salvation of his soul in the 
street It was easy at any time to wean him from his work with a promise of good 
eating, drinking, or even smoking. He could admit without serious distress that he 
would never probably be P.R.A., but he shuddered to the marrow at the thought of 
a lessening income. He saw in the future a straw a day and—death. So he took the 
good provided for him by the gods. ‘This good was soft, simple Mary Wardlaw, whom 
he found waiting shyly in a corner of his social circle. Mary knew little of Philistia 
and less of Bohemia. Honest Dave, with his tie, his tongue and his taking ways, 
seemed to her a kind of forbidden fruit of the tree of life, and she followed the fashion 
that was set in Eden. The plucking hand was full of gold, else the fruit had not been 
so easily detached. But Dave was aweary of the fight for fame, and a little bird had 
whispered in his ear these magic words—“ in her own right.” He found a rare 
promise of good things to come in the girl’s honest, kindly face. Philandering about 
Mary, tickling her ears with pretty flatteries, and burning coloured lights of anecdote 
in front of his own ego, he had two sensations—a longing to kiss her full lips, and an 
intoxicating sense of comforts (such as cigar-boxes, cellarets, savoury meats, velveteen 
coats, and deep armchairs) floating in the sensitised air. 

But Dave was not mercenary. He was in no unseemly haste to be on with the 
new love. Of course there was an old love. He laid it decently under the mould 
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of memory, and honourably waited till after the funeral before speaking to Mary. It 
was two years since the Louie Warwick affair, and even the gossips had begun to 
forget his infatuation for the Dick Whittington of the Great Pantomime. 

Ere Dave had rolled a stone over the old love he would come home at night, 
straight from Mary’s side, his honest eyes bright with kindly feeling for himself and 
aglow with that “ By Jove, I'll do it next time!” mood which makes a lover look so 
handsome and bold. He would fill his pipe thoughtfully at the mantelpiece, and 
drop heavily into the old chair, knocking out some more of the stuffing as he did so. 
It was a most uncomfortable kind of chair. It had a memory. Louie, who had often 
sat in it, must have bewitched the poor old thing, for it was always she whom it 
remembered. Dave could get no kind of peace in the chair at all. A whiff of scent 
would catch his nose, the kind 
of scent that Louie put on her 
handkerchiefs. He would 
hear a rustle of petticoats such 
as he used to hear when Louie, 
throwing herself back in the 
chair, planted her feet on the 
fender, and heaved a sigh of 
rest and contentment that filled 
the studio with peace. 

But stout Dave, calling a 
bird in the hand and a bad 
memory to his aid, fought off 
the phantoms of the chair. 
Nevertheless, at times he would 
sit within it, drawing no smoke 
from his pipe, and looking 
with troubled eyes into the 
grate, where was a heap of 
feathered ash, the fire having 
gone out. 

Other was his mood on 
this blithe morning when Mary 
Wardlaw’s toilet-glass had a 
secret from her heart. He 
was early at work. It was his 
fancy to be very busy earning 
a living; and he_ was 
industriously creating a swan 
upon a lake whose reflections were as cheerful as his own. As he worked he 
whistled, and I blush to chronicle the fact that, stepping back to judge his swan 
from the spectator’s point of view, his feet executed a step or two reminiscent of 
a reel. 

A loud knock recalled his dignity. He laid down his stick and palette, and 
from behind the red baize screen that enclosed the door, his voice rang out ina 
cheery greeting to the postman. He came back with two letters in his hand. He 
thrust one of these—wonder of wonders, it was Mary Wardlaw’s !—into his jacket 
pocket ; the other he held out in front of him with both hands. 

“By God, it’s Fate!” he said. 

Tearing the envelope open, his fingers shook. He read eagerly :— 


‘*As he worked he whistled.” 
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“ DAvE,— 

“Your pardon! I have been a whole day in the old town without coming 
to see you. It was a test. I have the whip hand of myself yet. Mow, I can let 
myself go. 

“Have you seen the bills? Comedy, Dave, genteel comedy at last! Oh, my 
dresses! I am hoping that you will be in the house to-night; and yet you may 
not even know that I am here. Rubbish! I am just aching to take you quite by 


surprise. 
“Do you remember the fellow who said my talent was all in my legs? It és 
not. 1 can act. Wait till you see. ! 


“T am really sick of it all. I want our old times back again. Dear old Dave! 
shall we have a day all to ourselves to-morrow ? and a lunch—a studio lunch: do 
you remember? Get the old brand of cigarettes, if you can. ‘ 

“This is all humbug. It’s you that I want to recall. You were the flavour of 
those old times, and I liked the flavour. ; 

“Tt is eighteen hours till twelve o’clock to-morrow. I could shake this lazy 
timepiece. I am coming exactly at the witching hour of twelve. 

“ Yours impatiently, 
“ LoulE WARWICK.” 





Dave’s face flushed as he read this letter. Prudence, like a sheet of forked 
lightning, darted through his brain. In the flash he saw the danger of such a day 
as Louie proposed to him; but with the death-rattle of the warning thunder j 
came a downpour of reckless generosity. If the heavens should fall, he would not 
deny to his own little Louie the pleasure that her heart craved. He would steal 
one bright day from what he now called the grey future. He would not be mean 
enough to buy his own safety with Louie’s disappointment. A fig for prudence! 


** Give us now and then a man, / 

That we may make him king, 

Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing.” 


He were a poor creature who would leave an old sweetheart in the lurch for the 
sake of a new. And so Mary’s face, with the sign of a heart at rest still stamped 
upon it, went down the summer wind into the limbo of the forgotten, where her 
first letter to her lover lay already. 

From a pigeon-hole in an old cabinet Dave took a frame containing four 
photographs of Louie Warwick—two as Dick Whittington, and two as Dave’s 
sweetheart. Louie was one of those bright birdlike little women, saucy as a sparrow 
and pretty as a robin-redbreast, who sink deftly and daintily into the male breast 
as a bird settles down in its nest. She had a trick of the eyes which you could 
not forget. They could swim in yours for a moment, and be far away ere you came 
out of the clouds again and bumped on the earth. 

Dave dusted the frame tenderly and set it at full length on the mantelpiece. He 
looked closely into it, and his lips touched one of the divisions. Thereafter was 
neither qualm nor tremor in his breast. The die was cast. He would receive 
Louie and entertain her as of old. And in pure kindliness of heart he put Mary’s 
photograph into the cabinet. It would not be needful to speak of her. 

He then made himself spruce, putting a new red scarf round his neck in honour 
of the occasion. He arranged his fans, his spinning-wheel, his musical glasses, and . 
his spinet. He brought forth the pride of his heart, an old-gold rug won in a . 
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bazaar raffle, and covered with its opulence the chair whose stuffing did not know 
its place. The lay figure, which usually loomed like a great ghost in the background, 
was absent for repairs, and Dave threw its holland wrapper over the box that served 
as pedestal, so that the drapery suggested a curtseying lady cut short at the waist 
in the act of rising from a “ cheese.” 

Then he went out, and came back in half an hour with a red rose in his 
buttonhole and a silk handkerchief peeping artfully from his breast pocket. He 
had ordered luncheon for two, with a bottle of champagne, to be sent round from 
the Palace Hotel at one o’clock, and the small box in his hand contained cigarettes. 

It remained but to wait. At near noon Dave became fidgety. To keep the 
air fresh he abstained from tobacco. He painted a bit of drapery, but even texture 
interested him not. He went about wiping the dust of years from things. He 
rubbed his lips with a towel, combed his moustache, tried the effect of hair brushed 
up instead of down, and, not liking it, plastered his locks smooth again. He was 
in the act of cleaning his nails after the third hand-washing, when a light step in 
the passage was followed by a quick knock at the door. 

As he ran to open it his heart was flopping like a fish in the bottom of a boat, 
and he was miserably conscious of black rims at the roots of two of his nails that 
he had had to leave uncleaned. 

His hand trembled on the lock: Louie was outside. 

Pain was in both faces while for a breathing space they stood looking for what 
they remembered of each other. At such moments life lifts. It is well that the 
mood doesn’t last. Hearts, like metal, have a breaking strain. 

As Dave took in face, eyes, form, and felt the half-fond, half-cynical smile upon 
him, a stound of sweet pain went through his bones. 

“Louie!” he cried ; while her lips, which were pale, seemed to form his name 
and let it faint in air. Dave made as if he would take her in his arms, and some 
mad idea of a kiss roared like a rocket through his brain. 

But Louie caught his hands and held him off. 

“Friends, Dave,” she said, with the prettiest air of reluctant forbidding ; “ but 
when we parted we had not got so far. Boy, boy, how are you?” 

Dave kept hold of her hands. He was taking in details. Her face was as round 
and saucy, but somewhat graver than he remembered it. The powder of her 
profession lay on her creamy skin like pollen on a flower. She wore a summer 
frock of sheeny grey, and her white bosom showed through a slender opening of 
the lace with which it was draped. A yellow rose backed by three brown leaves 
drooped from where her bosom hid itself in the lace. Her slender hands were in 
grey gloves, and daintier shoes had never crossed that honoured threshold. 

“Tt is yourself, Louie,” said Dave, with a contented sigh. “I was afraid of 
something big and grand. But you are an awful swell. I feel as if the queen of 
the fairies had come in her coach to see me, and that I ought to be wearing a 
white waistcoat at the least. I have an old one somewhere.” 

“ Dave !” 

“ Well, Louie ?” 

“Grant me a favour.” 

“ Half my kingdom. Ask!” 

“Leave to come in. It’s cold out here.” 

“A thousand pardons! I was looking back, like Lot’s wife, but the pillar’s 
broken. Come in and take the throne that is prepared for you; it has been long 
vacant.” 

And Dave led his guest by the hand to the chair with the old-gold rug over it. 
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Coming to it, his eyes blinked. Some one seemed to be sitting in it, and for the 
moment, till he had rubbed his eyes, he felt mean. 

“ Ah, Dave,” said Louie, “you are nota certainty. I will not ask who has been 
sitting here. Hearts and chairs, ’tis all one: the nearest person drops into them. 
I am nearest now. What a lovely rug! But I know what’s under it. Isn't it the 


a 





“For a space they stood looking for what they remembered of each other.” 


old chair, Dave, where the ghosts used to sit? and has any more of the stuffing 
come out?” 
“Tt has very little hair left, poor old thing! There! it’s creaking with pride 
at holding you again. It has its master’s trick of remembering.” 
“The old chair and the old times have me back again. But don’t let’s be 
sentimental. How do I look against this gorgeous background? ‘That’s very odd!” 
—she touched an eyelash with her finger: “Is it a tear? Am I crying, boy? 


This must be joy ; or sorrow for an old chair under a new rug? Have you covered 
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our old friendship up, too? We used to see one another’s thoughts with the 
stuffing peeping out. Dave, in two years has nobody been further ‘ben’ in your 
life than I used to be ?” 

“ Louie, I have never talked to anybody as I have talked to you. You know what 
I think of myself. Do you guess what I think of you ?” 

“ Ay, Dave, you talk bravely. We'll admit that. I am tempted to ring your silver 
speech on the counter sometimes. Would that be rude ?” 

‘Louie |” 

She fell upon her knees in pretty mock heroics. ‘“ Forgive me, boy!” Dave's 
admiring glance was comprehensive. It swept over the imploring face, the trim ankles 
and the pretty feet that showed among white drapery where the rug trailed on the 
floor. Unquestionably there were times when Dave was beneath the occasion. His 
eyes wandered back to Louie’s entreating face. 

“ Forgive you, little scold,” he said, “and you haven’t blown me up for two years? 
How you used to trample on me! Do you remember our parting ? 
At the last moment I tried to kiss you, but the train carried your j J: P+ 
lips away from mine. ‘ Another failure,’ you cried, as 
I stumbled alongside: ‘oh, Dave, you’ll never be 3 oe wens 
anybody!’ So you left me, Louie, a 
and so we meet once more. Rise, 
fairy! Fill your golden shell again !” 

“Oh, how ill-natured I am, Dave ! 
And I wanted to make this just a 
radiant day for you. You ave good- 
natured, boy. I cannot touch you 
there. Something has been measured 
out to men at the creation in propor- 
tion to their bodies. Was it soul? 
Was it sense? It wasn’t heart, any- 
way. Dave, how is your work getting 
on? Are you painting better, or— 
should it be ?—are you selling better ? 
I have looked for you in the 
Academy.” 

“Tis an effete institution. Would 
you have the living among the dead ? “he fol pen hee ineee le mek herehee. 
But—joking apart—don’t let’s speak of work, or let it be only of yours.” 

She came beside him and looked into his eyes. ‘“ Dave, why did your smile fall 
away just now? My poor, brave boy, I know that you are not seeking for pity. It’s 
this that I like in you better than your good nature. You are brave. Yes, very brave ! 
They are all gone: your dreams, ideals, hopes. Hush! I know what they were. If 
you had not heard voices, you would have been happy behind a counter. But still 
you ‘peg away.’ You have not got fame; you have not got money; you have not 
got””—the word came shamefacedly—“ love. You don’t look back ; you don’t look 
forward ; you work in the present for a living. Oh, boy! you have a sick, sick heart 
under the flower in your coat, and your smile is the flag nailed to the mast. Don't 
answer with a little careless word. It might break my heart. See, I’m crying! It 
is a great soul that fronts failure so. They should give the Victoria Cross to men like 
you. Dave, you are not good-looking, and I don’t like your tie, and I doubt if you 
are even clever; but I—or any woman—might be proud to crown with the worship 

of her soul and the service of her body a heroism as silent and as strong as yours.” 
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Most men hearing words like these would have had a glimpse of their naked 
selves; but the habit of failing, the love of ease, and the trick of imposture that Dave's 
art had taught him, had made the good fellow more prone to take his character on 
trust from others than to rake in the dustheaps of a soul so little promising for 
treasure-trove. 

Louie stood beside him, making the mistake of her life in the brave, unquestioning 
way in which women do fateful things. Her cheeks burned, and her eyes drew him 
to her. A kind of glory was about her mouth. ‘The passionate lips were touched by 
a sunbeam. It was as if God had laid a kindly finger on her lips to close them. 

You who read this pity her, because you know something of the holy tumult that 
was in her bosom. Your pity were better spent on Dave. “ Poor Dave!” As Louie 
spoke her hand fell on his breast with the action of one holding something off. In 
the old days of healing such a touch might have cured a leprosy. 

Dave did not see Louie Warwick then. He has not seen her to this day. He saw 
the passion in her eyes, and marked her lips quiver with such tenderness as no man 
can look upon unmoved. He saw—poor Dave !—the swell of her bosom, and was 
thrillingly conscious that in its rise it all but touched his breast. He saw the woman, 
sweet, gracious, given to him by her own godlike folly. He noted every curve and 
luring line of her soft body as it swayed towards him, and so the hot hand on his 
breast did not dispel the paralysis of his honour. 

Give him your pity. I have said enough of hard things about him. He did love 
Louie Warwick, loved the whole ego of her—wit, heart, and shell. I think he loved 
her nearly as well as he loved himself. She took an added value, anyway, from 
having been part of his hopeful past. Little wonder that he clung almost despairingly 
to her. His hands had clutched at many things. They held only rags. “Iwas 
not odd that a soul should slip through such fleshly fingers. 

I daresay the kisses of Judas were as sweet as those of John. Crushed in Dave’s 
strong arms Louie listened in a trance of joy. 

“ Darling,” he was saying, “ good fairy of my life, you can make my heart a palace 
fit for yourself to live in. Dear, I’m like’ the old chair now, covered with gold, and 
nobody can see where the padding has come out.” 

Louie’s eyes were misty. “ My brave, brave boy,” she whispered, “can my love 
make up to you for some things ? ” 

Dave said that it could ; and he was taking his fill of love when they were startled 
by a loud knocking at the door. 

Dave turned pale, and, the scales dropping from his eyes, he knew what he had 
done. He pulled the screen farther across the door when he went to open it, and 
gasped with relief when he saw only the man with the luncheon basket. 

But the fright had sobered him. When he came forward carrying the basket his 
face was paler, the lines on it had deepened, and he was very quiet. He was 
thinking, and his thoughts were not pleasant. In Louie’s eyes his character took an 
added charm from this newborn seriousness. She liked to think that he was moved 
to earnestness by the greatness of the step which he had taken; and so, with the 
falling of his, her spirits began to rise. She was still throbbing with the excitement 
of the feeling that had made her speak, and, as she had come to the studio with an 
aching love in her heart that had hoped for no satisfaction, she was elated at the 
turn of things which had hurried her into the generous madness of an engagement 
to Dave. She had sent prudence, which she hated, to the right-about, and she 
experienced the liveliest satisfaction in having declared for love at any price. 

“ Darling,” said Dave, as they knelt together before the luncheon basket, “ I have 
too much happiness—far more than one man’s share.” The words had _ scarcely 
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left his lips when he saw that they were over-true, but he gagged reflection with a 
stolen kiss. 

“ Which of us makes you happier, Dave ? Is it I, or is it 

“Good God, Louie! What d’ye mean?” 

“Why so excited, Dave? What’s wrong? Oh, you bad boy, you've been flirting 
with somebody, and you thought I had found it out. But, be easy. We will proclaim 
this happy day a general amnesty for sentimental offenders. 1, too, have erred ; but 


PEL 








“1 have too much happiness, darling ” 


old scores are cleared, and now let us swear that we will never—never—never 
never flirt again. Will you take the oath?” 

“ May I kiss the book ?” 

“You may.” 

“ But, Louie, what did you mean ?” 


“T only asked whether the prospect of having lunch or the prospect of having 


me with you made you happier. At the moment you had a hand on me and an 
eye on the basket.” 
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Dave laid his cheek against Louie’s and, smoothing her hair with one of his big 
hands, whispered — 

“My darling, happen what may, I swear to you now that all the sweethearts I have 
in the world are in my arms at this moment. Your love is my only hope in a life that 
is not so dear to me as this kiss.” And their lips were slow to part, for to Louie, at 
any rate, it seemed as if they were making a vow and taking part in some kind of 
sacrament of love. She came out of the embrace with closed eyes and a long sigh, 
and they knelt for some moments side by side, not speaking, not moving—on the 
actress’s lips an inspiration high enough and holy enough to stand beside a prayer. 
The rogue heart of the man was really praying, a prayer without words, that he 
might not be found out. 


PART IL. 
THE LAY FIGURE. 

“So like a man!” laughed Louie, as Dave set the champagne tenderly on the rug ; 
and, “So like a woman!” Dave replied, as she anxiously extracted a cold roast 
chicken from its nest of cutlery. It was then needful that ears should be pulled and 
a little hand mumbled over, for lack of better fare. Therefore the work was long a- 
doing, the same piece of business having a wonderful attraction for the hands of two 
persons ; till Miss Louie took the other side of the round claw table, 'and kept upon 
that side, while Dave was reduced to fiddling with the cloth, fishing for her eyes, and 
hungering for her lips. And Louie said that during lunch they must keep that 
distance ; wherefore, as Dave fed and drank afar off, the love in his eyes grew greater 
than he could reckon ; and Louie on the gold quilt, like a fairy in the bell of a flower, 
tried to eat and could not, and drank a little, but only to the end of making her eyes 
swim with love. The wine heaved with bubbles of hope, and Cupid might have 
danced a sword-dance among the knives and forks without risk of soiling a toe, so 
little were they used to the good purpose of eating. And when, at length, the wine 
being low in the bottle, they lit their cigarettes and lay a-dreaming of the pale past that 
had borne the rosy present, two smoke columns met in air over the table and wreathed 
there like the souls of lovers stealing out of the solid world. Dave made a smoke-ring 
and blew it from his lips across the table towards Louie. Laughingly she bent forward 
and thrust a finger through the widening ring as it slowly revolved between them. 

“ Our engagement ring,” said Dave. 

“ And, see! It is gone!” cried Louie ; “while all that remains is a somewhat 
unpleasant odour in the air.” 

As Louie spoke a third merry-maker drew in to the table, but being pledged in a 
brimming glass of champagne, the skeleton, who is nothing if not teetotal, withdrew 
from the feast as suddenly as he had come to it. 

“T daresay you’re right, Louie,” Dave said, “in having very little faith in me. I 
have none at all in myself.” 

“T wish you had some doubt of me, Dave. It would mean more love. Why, boy, 
I am an actress ! I live in a hothouse of passion, and the air I breathe is heavy with 
the scent of love. I come and go by stage doors, which are the earths of Cupid’s foxes. 
And yet you are not jealous. You iceberg! do you think I have passed these two 
years in a bandbox ?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Louie. It’s just that I know you. If you didn’t like me a good 
deal, you wouldn’t—” 

“ Wouldn’t what ?” 
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“ Well, you wouldn’t let me—may I whisper it in your ear ?” 

And this grace being granted to him, and shamefully abused, Dave further 
whispered : 

“ Sweetheart, will you make a bargain ?” 

“ Have we not made a big enough one already ?” 

“This is just a tiny, wee one.” 

“Well?” 

“ Let us forgive each other for all we’ve ever done since our last meeting.” 

“Is that a tiny, wee bargain? ‘The two years’ trespasses of a pretty actress and the 
peccadilloes of a poor painter during the same length of time are to be wiped out in the 
twinkling of a kiss! / say—‘ Done, dear boy,’ and you don’t know how you’ve given 
yourself away. If it were worth while to tell you! ” 

Only a foolish word or two fell from either of the contracting parties while the seals 
were being affixed to this deed of discharge. ‘Then Louie, somewhat bewildered- 
looking, and pushing her disordered hair back from her face, jumped to her feet 
crying: “ Dave, if you please! Do let me go. 1 want to see round the dear old 
place you’ve worked in since we parted. I shall peer into every nook, and touch 
every piece of furniture. No, you sha’n’t stop me! I-must find the two years of you 
that I’ve lost. I’m not afraid of the dust. I’ve a duster here. You goose !—I mean in 
my heart.” 

So Louie went round among the jemmies and crowbars with which Dave prised 
open the safes of his guileless patrons. She wanted him to open an old cabinet that 
stood near the window, in which she said there must be many curious pigeon-holes, 
but at the moment Dave could not find the key. 

As Louie moved among his poor old properties, laying her hands in love upon each 
well-worn fraud, the artist felt as if life were creeping in among these dead things, and 
as if the dreams with which he had first handled them might yet come back to him. 
The girl stopped at the pedestal of the lay figure over which the holland wrapper had 
been loosely thrown. 

“JT was sure I missed something. Where is the dear old thing, Dave? Not gone, 
I hope !” 

“Oh, no. It was getting groggy at the joints. It’s gone to a health resort to be 
braced up a bit.” 

“Dave, see! Look here! Wasn’t this the way it stood, with its head on one side, 
pointing the finger of scorn at your easel? It was so rough on you that we called it 
your good genius. Why did you send it away? Something dreadful will happen to 
you this day. Oh, I wonder if I’m the misfortune that’s coming to you ?” 

“You'll take its place, Louie, as my good genius. Get up on the pedestal and save 
me from myself.” 

“If I could be your good genius! And why not? I’m an actress. My blood’s 
on fire to play the part. Lift the curtain, Dave. ’ll try.” 

As she spoke she motioned to him to take up the wrapper, and when he had done 
so, she sprang upon the deal box and posed herself exactly as sarcastic friends had 
been wont to fix the figure. 

“Now, throw the cloth over me, Dave,” she cried, “and drape it as if I were a 
wooden figure.” 

“Nonsense, Louie. It'll spoil your pretty clothes. Besides, you make a far better 
good fairy as you stand.” 

“Boy, do as I bid you!” She stamped her little foot, and Dave trembled in the 
length of him. She went on calmly: “And when you've fixed the drapery, you'll get 
your things and sketch me. I want to see if I can play your good genius to the life.” 
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“But Louie, you’ll be smothered. I’m not a lightning artist. I take some time 
over a sketch.” 
“You old stupid, trying to talk an actress out of a big part! 


$9 


draw me ! 
“Well, if you will, here goes! Are you ready? Shut your eyes.” 
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‘*Drape me as if | were a wooden figure.” 





cloud settled over Miss Louie’s natty figure, hiding her to the shoes in front, but 
exposing a dainty foot-length of skirt ‘n the rear. 

“ Perfect!” laughed Dave, pressing the drapery close about her with artistic 
solicitude ; “ you look as wooden as an idol. I am tempted to worship you.” 

“ You will please to stand afar off and sketch me. Go! Have you begun? Am 
I right?” 

As Louie spoke short steps clattered on the landing at the studio door. 
whistle followed the quick knocking. 


A shrill 
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The lay figure staggered on its pedestal, and cried with smothered voice, ‘“ Oh, 
lord, Dave ! who’s that ?” 

“Tt’s all right, Louie. Don’t move. I’m getting you splendidly. It’s only the 
boy with the paper. Stand as you are for half a second, and I’ll get him away.” 

“Very well. I’m not half tired yet, but be quick. It’s a little warm under this.” 

Dave went swiftly to the door and took the paper from the boy, whom he left 
whistling on the threshold while he crossed to the cabinet by the window for a 
halfpenny. Between the rattling of his cashbox and the boy’s whistling, he failed 
to hear a light step and half-knock at the door, so that, when Mary Wardlaw played 
upon him the schoolboy trick of putting 
her hands over his eyes from behind, 
Dave let keys and money drop on the 
floor, and tottering to a chair sat looking 
at his fiancée as a man might look at 
a tiger that was 
crouched to spring 
upon him. The 
blood went from 
his face, and 
he gasped. 


















He looked fur- 
tively at the 
lay figure. It 
stood motionless, point- 
ing the finger of scorn 
at him. A tremor had 
passed over it- when the 
step crossed the floor ; 
and it had made a 
movement to come 
down, instantly re- 
pressed when Mary 
sprang back from her 
lover with a cry of fright 
and concern. 

“Oh, Dave, I’m so sorry. Mother said, now we were engaged, I might run up 
first for a few minutes. I left her ina shop. She’ll be here immediately. I thought 
you would be expecting me. You know, I wrote to you that I would come, and when 
I saw the door open I just slipped in to give you a surprise. Davé, aren’t you glad 


to see me? Oh, dear! Speak tome. What have I done? People have been killed 
this way !” 


‘*Mary Wardlaw played upon him the schoolboy trick of putting her 
hands over his eyes.” 


Dave’s brain was in a whirl of plotting. How to gag Mary and get rid of her 
instantly was the question. But for that lay figure, whose ear seemed bent to catch 
the very breath from their lips, he could easily have coaxed and wheedled Mary out of 
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the studio. She knelt in front of him, her hands plucking at his. ‘There was no way 
out of it. It was absolutely necessary to kiss her. His pale lips put the ghost of a 
kiss noiselessly on hers, and as he did so he shuddered at the thought of what might 
happen if the salute were audible. In the circumstances Mary’s part in the ceremony, 
inspired by gratitude for forgiveness, was embarrassingly warm. In Dave's ears it 
seemed to echo. 

“ Leave me, Mary,” he said, faintly ; “it’s my heart. I need to be alone when it 
takes me this way. Do, please, go! I am in pain.” 

He was, the rogue; but it was a false move to say so. Pity and alarm took hold 
of Mary. “Oh, what have I done?” she cried, and she drew Dave’s head very gently 
to her breast, a liberty justified by his caressing warmth of the day before. 

There was no pretence in Dave’s groan, if there was in his speech—“ Air, Mary, 
give me air! Please don’t touch me. And do go away, and come back again in ten 
minutes with your mother. She’ll know what to do. Please run and fetch her.” 

His tone was ill-natured, and Mary drew back from him slightly offended. 

“ Can’t you forgive me, dear? You know I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

“Oh yes, I forgive you. Give me a minute or two alone, and I'll be as right as 
a trivet.” 

“But I won’t go. I daren’t do it till you’re better. No, Dave, I won't! I’vea 
right now to look after you, and I mean to do it, in spite of you. How would I like 
it if you left me when I was ill? There, you’re ever so much better already. Your 
colour’s coming back, and—I declare !—your moustache is curling again. Come now, 
laugh, and you'll be quite well.” 

It is hard at any time for a healthy man. to simulate heart-disease, and as soon as 
Dave saw that his plan wasn’t working, he sat up and was himself again. His illness 
was strictly mental, and only showed in the eyes, and even these became less anxious- 
looking as his easy-going nature reasserted itself. He fell back upon his stock of 
moral hardihood, which was large and well-selected, and calling his wits together he 
paid the boy for the paper, carefully closed the door in case Mrs. Wardlaw should also 
have a mind to surprise him, and—‘‘ Now, my sweet cousin,” he said jauntily, having 
a forlorn hope that Louie might get upon the track of relationship, “I do really want 
you to leave me for a little.” He put his arm about her and again deposited a 
silent kiss. 


“Then, Dave, you were just pretending to be ill, and you have some other reason 
for wanting to be alone ?” 


“Cunning puss! I had. To be quite honest, you came in at an awkward 
moment.” 

“T thought I might come at any time now that we’re —— ” 

“Yes, yes, dear. But the fact is, you see ”—sniffing the air and pointing to the 
fragments of the feast—“a friend has been lunching here. He’s just gone across the 
landing: I expect him back at any moment.” 

“ Let me stay till he comes.” 

“ Nothing I should like better, but he’s not-—he’s not, in fact, a man I should like 
you to meet.” 

“Oh! What’s wrong with him? Who is he? You shouldn’t have friends like 
that, Dave. Serid Aim away and let me stay. Do, dear.” 

“T can’t, quite. He’s not a bad sort of soul, but he’s—— ” 

“ What on earth is he ?” 

“ Well, if you must have it, he’s not in a fit state for ladies’ society.” 

“ Have you made him tipsy with this?” Here Mary flicked the champagne-bottle 
with a scornful finger-tip. 
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Dave was delighted. ‘The field was all but won. 

“That’s it. He’s very bad. He’s getting his head bathed in Macgregor’s rooms. 
He’ll be back ina moment. You'll excuse me, dar eh, Mary? I know you will.” 

Mary looked queer. Her eyes were wet and her lower lip was twitching. 

“ Are you quite sure that you love me ?” she asked. 

It was an awkward question. Dave fancied he saw the lay figure lean towards 
them to hear his answer. 

“ Why, dear, what nonsense! Of course I do,” he said, under his breath. He had 
taken his five-barred gate flying. 

“You didn’t want me for my money only ?” 

“ My darling, what an idea? Has anybody been talking to you?” 

Too late, after this frank outburst, Dave remembered the lay figure. 

“You don’t care for any other girl, do you, Dave? Fora model, or anybody like that?” 

“Good God ” Dave stopped short, a thundering “ no” still-born on his lips. 
“ Mary,” he added hurriedly, “that man’s coming back. I hear him. Do go now, 
and to-morrow we'll have a long, serious talk about these foolish notions of yours.” 

Mary faced him, biting her under lip, and winking her eyelids to keep the tears in. 

“Oh, Dave,” she cried, “I trusted you.” 

“Of course you did,” said Dave, with a mean 
smile about his uneasy lips ; “ and if you will just trust 
me now, you may depend on it 
I won’t get into mischief.” 

“Ts this not mischief ? ” sobbed 
Mary, lifting a pair of pearl-grey 
gloves out of a bronze cup on the 
mantelpiece ; “and this ? ”— taking 
a parasol from behind the coal- 
scuttle—“ and I suppose that’s your 
tipsy friend’s hat, in the press there ? 
He is fond of feathers—for a man.” 

It cannot be denied that Dave 
fought gamely. He laughed now, as a man 
laughs when a little sin has found him out. 

“You've got it now, Mary. I don’t deny that 
it was a model who was with me. I’d have owned 
up at once, but I was afraid that, with your ignorance 
of artists’ ways, you might think it a little odd that 
she should lunch with me.” 

“And so you hid her? But the thing that puzzles me is 
why you did it at all, seeing that I took you by surprise.” 

“T didn’t hide her.” 

“Then she hid herself when she saw me come in. Where is 
she? In the press?” 
















“Ttold you she had gone across the landing to Macgregor’s ! 

“Tipsy, to have her head bathed ?” 

“A little queer, I’m afraid.” “Cone Cent; GRRIe Gem ae” 

“Oh, Dave, what a liar you are! And it was the same tongue that said you loved 
me. Have you cheated this poor girl as you have cheated me ?” 

And Dave stood dumfounded while she went deliberately up to the lay figure and 
with one passionate wrench tossed the holland wrapper on the floor. 

“Come down,” she said, “ whoever you are! Let’s see the worth of so many lies.” 
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Beads of moisture stood upon Dave’s forehead. He thought of flight, then 
resolved to stand his ground. So much of the man was still left in him, though 
his legs shook ; and some sort of prayer for support during the next ten minutes 
was in his heart as he flung himself into a chair with the words half-formed on his 
lips—“ They can fight it out. I’m damned if I care what happens now.” 

He sat there full of admiration for Louie. ‘The little woman’s pluck was godlike. 
She stepped from the deal box like one coming down from a throne, and as if she 
had been calmly waiting for the moment of inauguration. Her hair and the lace on 
her bosom were in disorder. She left them so. There was no trace of effrontery 
in her bearing. It was that of a wounded lion. The only sign of distress was a queer 
twist at the corner of her mouth, which frightened Dave, for he had never seen it on 
Louie’s face before. 








“The little woman's pluck was godlike.” 


She spoke to Mary very gently: “I didn’t go under that cloth to hide. I had a 
fancy to be sketched as the lay figure. I should have come down when you ran in, 
but your first words petrified me, and I listened. I think I stood up pretty well to 
what I heard, but—I am not so happy as I was.” 

“ Not so happy? Look at me! You feel hurt who were this man’s model and, 
maybe, his sweetheart for an hour : I was to have been his wife.” 

With her eyes Louie flung the right of answer to Dave. 

“ Mary,” he said, “this lady is not a model. She has been my friend for years. 
I—I did not tell her about you.” 

“So you have played with us both, and we have both taken it seriously. I 
thought you cared for me, but I was quite sure that if I was wrong, you didn’t know 
it. My faith was in your honour. So, maybe, was this lady’s. You must be a 
strange man, or all men must be strange. Last night you kissed me, and to-day— 
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when I was so happy that I could not wait for your coming at night—-you were 
drinking and smoking with your ‘friend.’ Do you love either of us, or, rather—to 
reach your comprehension—which of us is it that you want to marry ?” 

Two pairs of eyes were blazing upon poor Dave. 

“ The truth for once,” said Louie. 

Was ever man challenged in this way for his love? He wiped his brow and 
looked at the buttons on his waistcoat. ©The world had turned topsy-turvy since 
the morning, but his scarf was still crimson and the flower was in his button- 
hole: he was always Dave Turner and a resourceful man. Mary was lost to him, 
which he felt to be a relief. She had not stormed his heart. It was still possible to 
save Louie, dear Louie. What a passion-flower her lovely face looked’ as she waited 
for his answer ! 

“T’ve no right to choose,” he said sulkily (it was the sublimity of impudence),—“ I 
know I’ve been shabby. I’m very fond of both of you. The fact is, I can’t help it, 
when a nice woman’s near me. It’s a pity you're all so charming ”—here he thrust 
ina wan smile—“ and that I have such a beastly soft heart. But, Mary, you were 
quite right. I only thought I loved you. When Louie came back I knew that I 
couldn’t be happy without her. Mary, forget our little affair and be friends ! ” 

“¢Qur little affair’? Oh, certainly. I should so like to be a man. Shouldn't 
you, Miss—” 

“ Warwick,” said Dave, sadly but politely. 

“ Miss Warwick,” Mary went on wildly. “ But perhaps you are not an average 
man, Dave. No doubt some of them have a better plaster for a heart-break. 
Good-bye, Dave! I sha’n’t be your friend, or your enemy. ‘Our little affair’ 
still hurts, but one soon forgets a dream even when it has ended in a nightmare.” 

“ Mary, after all that has been between us, will you leave me like that ?” 

“No, thank you, sir! Kisses should go with the heart, and yours are for this 
lady’s lips. ‘ Our little affair’ is ended. Please to open the door for me.” 

Mary’s pride carried her home, and what happened thereafter is not a matter of 
public concern. 

Louie’s voice came over the screen: ‘ You need not shut the door, Dave.” 

“T shall, Louie. I’m not going to let you go too. I may shoot myself if you do. 
I’m sa tired of it all.” 

“You will not shoot yourself. It’s not the season for rabbit shooting. I know 
exactly what you'll do. You'll rap out an oath, and light your pipe, and go to see if 
there’s any whisky and soda left.” 

“ Louie, you’re the girl for me. You don’t hit a fellow when he’s down. What’s 
the good of always playing tragedy ? For God’s sake, give me a moment to breathe ! 
I’m a moral pulp.” 

“T’ll smoke a cigarette, Dave, and go.” 

“'That’s the way to take it, Louie. Here you are! Gad, my hand shakes. How 
steady you are! I don’t think women feel much.” 

“’There’s comfort for you in that thought. There, Dave! There’s your ring back 
again—your smoke-ring, blown over a bottle. ‘The engagement’s broken.” 

“No, Louie ; don’t give me up! I can’t stand that.” 

“You shall stand it, Dave ; for you are a liar, and a weakling, and no man at all, 
as I reckon men.” 

“Louie, don’t go without another word! Curse it, don’t you see I’m nearly 
crying ?” 

“T meant to crown a hero, and you would have me nurse a baby. Oh yes, I’m 
angry !” and she stamped her foot upon the floor. 
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Somehow the table was overturned, and Dave stood among the wreckage of the 
feast with Louie in his arms. 

“Darling, you shall not go. I can keep you, and I will.” He showered kisses on 
her as he spoke, and ’tis not certain that she was overborne by strength alone. 

As he held her she cried: “I am ona grave. Poor dead lover, rest in peace.” 

Dave recoiled. “ What do you mean ? ’ he asked. 

Louie shuddered. “I felt as if my lips were on the earth,” she said, and added, 
with that odd twist of the mouth more marked than ever: “Oh, boy, I loved you 
more than God, more than money, more than applause, more, I think, than myself. 


RAE AS Asa 


It will be hard to get 
along without you.” 
“Youwon’t leave 
me, Louie ?” 
eT wall.” 
Dave stood thunderstruck 
while she walked quickly to the door, 
turning there to say: “ Don’t try to 
see me again. You are buried. I 
am afraid of ghosts.” 
The door closed. 





199 


iia 1 “ Louie!” cried Dave, spreading out his 
ys Bes ay 2 = hands. He was alone with the shadows 
“Don't try to see me again.” that were creeping about the room. 

He put out his hand for his pipe, filled it mechanically, and sat for some time with 
it unlit in his mouth. ‘Then he struck a match and smoked dolefully, his thoughts 
running: “I’m not really much the worse. They won’t peach. What an explosion it 
was! But when Mary came in I knew I was on the safety-valve. Well, money and 
love are not everything. I have my pipe and ”—laughing slily—‘ my art. It'll be 
all right if they keep on buying. But will they? The old horse died on a straw 
a day. It sends a shiver Gown my back to think of it. I'll go and have a drink at 
the club. I’m done with women. ‘They upset my liver.” 

He lit the gas, looked at himself in the glass, and went out saying—‘ I’m all 
right ; nobody can see anything. I wonder how I feel so infernally tattered and 
torn,” 
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ROUND ABOUT THE PALAIS-BOURBON. 


IV.—THE STORY OF A CANVASS. 
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HE most intimate friend I have among the French 
is constitutionally unable to grasp the fact that one 
man is as good as another; and this mental obtuse- 
ness led to a very characteristic scene this time four 
years ago, when France was—as she has been lately— 
holding her general elections. He wished to record his 
vote in the principal town of the arrondissement, which 
is about ten miles distance from his residence ; and 
on the eve of polling day, just before dinner, he gave orders to his groom to bring 
the trap round at ten next morning. 

“Very well, Monsieur,” said the man most respectfully ; ‘and would Monsieur 
allow me to go with him?” 

“Why do you wish to go with me, Pierre?” asked my friend. 

“Well, Monsieur,” came the answer, “I wish to go to the poll too.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” was the master’s remark. “Then I'll tell you what we'll do: 
we'll both stop at home; in that way there'll be no mischief done on either side.” 
And there the matter ended. 

That is the hght in waich universal suffrage is regarded by a great many 
educated Frenchmen: they no longer attempt to fight against the all-carrying tide 
of democracy it has brought in its wake; they merely try to compound with it in 
the mildest manner ; hence the excitement which even as late as a decade ago, made 
itself felt at the approaching elections, has absolutely dwindled to nothing; the 
Comte de Paris as a dynastic leader has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; Prince Victor has not even been put in the scales. There is still the 
official candidate of the Government—though he is not designated by that title— 
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and there is the official candidate of the Opposition; but, honest as both may be, 
and sometimes are, they know as well as I do: the first, that his election--even 
in numbers—will not bring about the honest and perhaps somewhat ideal Republic 
he may have dreamt of; the second, that France cannot swerve by as much as a 
hair’s breadth from the so-called Republican course her foreign rather than her home 
policy has forced upon her. In order to make this plain to the reader, I propose 
to sketch one of those typical candidates, such as I knew him not later than four 
years ago—such as I know him to-day; after that, the reader may judge for 
himself of election tactics in France, and determine whether such tactics are 
likely to bring about constitutionally the millennium which each adopts as _ his 
battle-cry. 

I doubt whether there be a more charitable, upright, good-natured creature on 
the face of the earth than was M. Guillaume Francion four years and a half ago. 
Though he never disguised his sympathies with the moderate and Conservative 
Republic, even the most blatant Radicals and arrant reactionaries had a good word 
to say for him, for they felt sure, and proclaimed the knowledge loudly, that his 
political opinions would never cause him to commit a mean or questionable act. 
In how far such a man would be allowed to live in peace in England, I am unable, 
perhaps unwilling, to say ; in France he is sure to be pounced upon by the Prefect 
of the Department, whose chief functions, after many years of personal experience, 
I am unable to define better than those of a parliamentary /mpresario—or, to 
speak by the card, of a sleuthhound to the parliamentary ¢mpresarios of the capital. 
It would take too much space here to sketch the various types I have known, from 
the late M. de Maupas—of Coup d’Etat fame—to M. Bourgeois, the recent Minister 
of Justice during the Panama imbroglio. Sufficient in this instance be it, that the 
Prefect of the Department in which M. Francion lived singled him out for parlia- 
mentary honours and intimated as much to headquarters. ‘ M. Francion,” he wrote, 
“will be of greater service to us than we can be to him.” ‘The flattering sentence 
was absolutely true, though it is a moot point whether it was prompted by pure 
admiration on the Prefect’s part. An unsuccessful election is a terrible thing to a 
Prefect ; it frequently means dismissal—the word is harsh, but appropriate—relapse 
into former obscurity, and what is worse, impecunious obscurity. It must never be 
forgotten that in France politics are a trade. 

At first M. Francion turned a deaf ear to all solicitations. ‘TI am satisfied with 
my local sphere of usefulness,” he said, and there was no affectation in his words. 
“ Besides,” he added, “I have an ideal of the perfection of government, and _ that 
ideal is impossible of attainment ; I am, moreover, impatient of contradiction, when I 
know or fancy myself to be in the right; all things considered, I am better where 
I am and where I wish to remain.” But his objections were of no avail, and the 
last entrenchments carried by a deputation headed by the three local bankers, the 
secretary-general of the Prefecture himself, four gentlemen of the old quarter of the 
town, consequently to a certain extent belonging to the aristocracy, and a dozen 
notable business men. M. Francion had just given a reluctant consent, when there 





was a prearranged “entrance” of the Prefect, who flung himself round his neck 
with joy and saluted him on both cheeks. “The Government means to support you 
most energetically. The whole of our influence is at your disposal,” he exclaimed. 
You need have no scruples in availing yourself of it. Whosoever is with you we'll 
consider our friends, and so much the better for them; whosoever is against you 
is our enemy, and so much the worse for him.” 

M. Francion held up his hand and stopped him at once. “One moment,” he 
remarked: “that’s not at all my programme. I am not going to force any one’s 
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convictions. I have friends in all the camps, and I am not going to have those 
harassed who in virtue of their opinions will work against me. I am not going to 
fight this campaign on the principle of Moliére’s doctors. If people see a means of 
working out their political and social salvation without my physic, they are welcome 
to try.” 

For a ‘moment the Prefect looked somewhat sheepish at the rejection of his 
“plan of campaign”; nevertheless, he endeavoured to improve the occasion. 
“Bravo!” he exclaimed: “we cannot do better than reproduce these words in 
our paper, and I'll see that it is done at once.” He was as good as his word, 
although virtually infringing that cunning law which forbids candidates to address 
their electors in print until three weeks before polling day. He, however, merely 
carried out the spirit that presided at the framing of this law. For the last hundred 
years every successive dynasty has tried to gag its opponents ; the founders of the 
Third Republic-—that is, the founders in spite of themselves—hit upon a somewhat 
clever device in that direction. By the enactment just mentioned the opposition 
candidate is stricken dumb while the prefects are enabled to say and print whatsoever 
they like. The official candidate simply takes a leaf from the book of that Scotch 
minister who, passing the tavern on Saturday night, heard some of his flock 
indulge in ribald song. Next morning he gave them a long reprimand. “I'll not 
sully my lips with that coarse ditty,’ he concluded, “but my clerk will whistle it 
to you.” The official candidate lets the prefect “whistle the thing for him,” and 
as a matter of course, when his opponent appears upon the scene at the prescribed 
time he finds the ground “spiked.” In serried constituencies, whether provincial 
or metropolitan, the contest is fought out upon a fairer basis, for wholesale bribing 
and promises are out of the question, but in country districts they produce their 
effect. 

In justice to M. Guillaume Francion be it said that, though he had the start 
of his opponent, he made up his mind to canvass on the principles he had 
enunciated. It wanted still two months to polling day, but the next morning found 
him in the field. The best carriage being brought round—a trap would have looked 
too businesslike—he and the prefect set out upon their electioneering rounds. 
Their first reception by the electors was gratifying indeed: the commune happened 
to be a friendly one; the mayor and municipal council had been apprised of the 
visit, and at a mile distance from the burgh the visitors could hear the bells ring, while 
the strains of the band of the local firemen—mellowed by that same intervening 
mile—fell gratefully on their ears. ‘Those who have never witnessed such a demon- 
stration, either real or reproduced on the stage, as in Sardou’s Bons Villageois, can 
form no conception of the enthusiasm that prevails. M- Francion’s horses were 
taken out, while he himself was almost carried to the A/ar7e, where, amidst thunders 
of applause, he repeated the noble words, already reproduced by the paper devoted 
to the Government. ‘Vote according to your convictions,” he winds up; “do not 
consider yourself obliged to give me your suffrages. If the Republic means aught 
at all, it means absolute liberty for all. As for myself, happen what will, I will 
remain your friend.” 

About four-and-twenty hours later M. Francion and his political sponsor discover 
a dark side of the picture. They have already come well within sight of the second 
commune, which lies basking in the July sun, but no ringing of bells heralds their 
approach, and the band of the local fire brigade is mute; there is not so much as 
a glint of their helmets. When they alight from the carriage, a village mongrel 
stands sniffing the legs of their horses, and an old crone opens her eyes with 
astonishment. 
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“Where is M. le Maire?” asks the Prefect. 

“ At work in the fields.” 

“ And the municipal councillors ?” 

“ They are getting their corn in.” 

The Prefect pulls a wry face and gives orders to fetch the authorities, who 
finally arrive upon the scene, out of breath, and by no means enthusiastic. “You 
knew we were coming,” says the Prefect. 

“We did, M. le Préfet,” is the Mayor’s answer; “but the work to be done is 
urgent and will wait for no man.” 

The début is not encouraging, but the Government official pretends not to notice it. 
“Here is our candidate, who is going to explain his views to you,” he remarks. 

The candidate himself, though, has been chilled to the marrow by this freezing 
reception ; he is not half as spontaneously eloquent as he was on the previous day, 
and that beautiful sentence about “every man’s right to act upon his political 
convictions” comes no longer glibly. In fact, it is considerably altered in its 
utterance, if not in the spirit, at any rate in the substance ; for a vague uneasiness 
has taken hold of M. Francion that these rustics may take him at his word. He 
still says, “You are free to vote according to the dictates of your conscience” ; 
but takes care to add, “You'll bear in mind that I have lived among you 
for the last twenty years, and——” ‘Then he suddenly checks himself. He was 
going to enumerate the services he had rendered to the locality, but his courage 
failed him, and he winds up his peroration with an “T’ll not cease to look upon 
those who oppose me in a friendly light, but I’ll be heartfelt sorry for them.” 

The little contretemps was almost forgotten during the next few days, amidst the 
cordial greetings M. Francion received everywhere, greetings which will make the 
cold douche at Houilleville all the more painful when it comes, by reason of its 
startling contrast. Houilleville is the most populous and important burgh of the 
constituency M. Francion is canvassing; there is a large factory there, consequently 
a strong contingent of working men, who have been carefully sounded, with the 
result that the supporters of M. Francion deem it advisable to organise a much 
smaller meeting than was originally intended. This gathering, however, is to be a 
mere preface to a monster one, for by this time M. Francion is on his mettle, and even 
more anxious than the Prefect for a victory in “‘the stronghold of the opposition,” 
while enlisting, at the same time, the sympathies of the employers of labour. 

The writer of these pages is bound to acknowledge that he was indirectly to 
blame for this attempt. More than two years before that period, on the occasion 
of some anniversary connected with the co-operative movement in England, he (the 
writer) had told M. Francion many things about the “ Pioneers” of Rochdale and 
the “ Leeds Corn-Mills.” M. Francion remembered those things, and fancied they 
might serve as a basis for an election address. Before long he discovered his 
mistake. The benevolent attention and signs of approval that had greeted the first 
part of his speech, confining itself to generalities, soon changed into hostile looks, 
and murmurs of disapproval on the part of the employers, when he began to develop 
his theory. For a moment or so the speaker stood nonplussed, but being too honest 
to retract what he considered the truth, he emphasized his previous remarks, winding 
them up with a “Tell me, messieurs, what more could you wish for under any 


government ?” 
Thereupon a big, hulking fellow rose from his seat. “T’ll tell you, M. Francion,” 
he exclaims. ‘“ All that you’ve been saying just now is only so much fudge. Why 
) ying § y 
don’t you sum up the employers with one word—scum ? ” 
y I pio) 
And as if this had been the signal for which they had been waiting, the back of 
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the hall broke into thunders of applause, which virtually put a stop to the rest of 
the proceedings. M. Francion felt annoyed to a degree, and the comments and 
reproaches of his friends were not calculated to soothe his feelings. 

“That’s the result of trying to be popular,” they keep repeating. ‘And do 
you know who the fellow is that gave you your answer? He is your first cousin’s 
gardener.” 

“ My cousin has got some nice people in his service,” says M. Francion. 

“That fellow will not be there very long, at any rate,” replies a big-wig of the 
neighbourhood, standing in the group of which the candidate is the centre. “I 
am a friend of your cousin, and I'll make it my business to have him dismissed 
to-morrow.” 

M. Francion signifies neither approval nor disapproval of the proposed step, 
though, on his way to the hotel, he says to himself, “It would serve him right, 
the scamp: what business had he to fall foul of his betters in that way?” In the 
act of putting his hat on the table, he suddenly stops. ‘“ Hasn’t a man the right 
to fall foul of his supposed enemies, whether they be his betters or not?” he says 
to himself. Then he sits down and argues the thing mentally. “After all, if I 
don’t get to the Palais Bourbon, I'll not be one jot the worse for it; if this 
fellow loses his place, he may be left to starve, and there will be one of my 
fellow-creatures who will bear me a grudge to his dying day; I’d sooner do without 
the seat in the Chamber and without the grudge.” And forthwith M. Francion 
indites a letter to his cousin, asking him not to dismiss the too outspoken gardener ; 
but as it is past midnight and the cousin’s place a mile or so away, the letter is 
left on the table, where it catches the Prefect’s eye next morning as he enters the 
room to report progress; or, to speak by the card, the accumulating result of the 
gardener’s interruption, which is the reverse of progress, as far as M. Francion’s 
chances are concerned. 

“The fellow is simply made a hero of,” sneers the functionary; “they drag 
him from one café to another, and then, to finish up, into the wine-shop.” 

In spite of his good resolutions, M. Francion, in his hurry to get into the thick of 
the battle at once, forgot to despatch the letter, which stared him in the face 
exactly twenty-four hours later, when the waiter brought him a communication from 
the gardener’s employer, M. Francion’s cousin, telling him that his servant had been 
dismissed. Those four-and-twenty hours, however, had considerably modified both 
M. Francion’s views and feelings with regard to the situation and the principal 
instigator thereof. It is on record that Rabelais’ hero, Gargantua, did not know 
whether he ought to feel sorry for the death of his wife, Badbec, or glad at the 
birth of his son, Pantagruel; so his feelings got mixed, and finally turned to 
gladness for the death of his wife and sorrow for the birth of his son. 

Notwithstanding all that had happened, M. Francion wavered between a feeling 
of sorrow at the dismissal of the man and one of gladness at the proper show of 
family attachment of his cousin; but here the resemblance between him and the 
slayer of our Gog and Magog ceased, for he ended up by being glad both at the 
dismissal and his kinsman’s proof of affection. 

That one proof made the subsequent defection of another member of the family 
all the harder to bear. Among the many unfavourable symptoms reported to him 
within the next few days, amidst the growing hostility or, what was worse, the 
chilling indifference of his best friends, the most terrible blow was that dealt to him 
by his own nephew, of whom he was intensely fond, and who had hitherto repaid 
all his affection tenfold. 

M. Jean Francion was, though comparatively young, an engineer of acknowledged 
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merit, but he was also known to be a steadfast opponent of the Republican régime ; 
consequently, instead of bestirring himself for his uncle, he preserved a strict 
neutrality and refused to budge an inch one way or the other. 

When told of this, M. Guillaume Francion fairly leaped off his chair with angry 
excitement. ‘ What!” he exclaimed, foaming at the mouth, “a young fellow upon 
whom I look as my son, whom I have always treated as such! I'll go and see him 
myself.” And, storming out of the room, he shouted for the ostler, helped him to 
put the horse in the trap, drove off at a breakneck pace, and never stopped until he 
reached his nephew’s house, ten miles away. In spite of M. Jean Francion’s hearty 
welcome, the candidate refused to sit down. ‘I wish to know, first of all, whether 
the report is true that you refuse me your support?” he asks angrily. 

“ Perfectly,” replies the nephew calmly. ‘‘ My dear uncle, I consider the Govern- 
ment, in whose interest you are canvassing the constituency, beneath contempt; at 
the same time, I am too; sincerely attached to you to oppose you personally. I 
would therefore ask you to let me remain absolutely neutral—to abstain from any step, 
one way or the other.” 

M. Francion did not condescend to argue the matter; he simply bounced out 
of the house and into his trap. But on the way back he gave vent to his feelings. 
“That’s what political passion may reduce a man to: to deny the ties of blood 
and kindred, to show the basest ingratitude, to throw affection to the wind,” he 
said, almost aloud. ‘I have been terribly mistaken in that young man: I thought 
his heart was in the right place, and was going to set him up in life. But ll 
not be his dupe; I’ll have no dealing with a man capable of such disgraceful 
feelings. I have done with him. Henceforth we are strangers.” 

M. Francion was as good as his word. A syndicate having been formed a few 
weeks later to work a recently discovered coalfield in the neighbourhood, and his 
nephew having been offered the managing directorship on condition of investing 
a certain amount of capital in the undertaking, the uncle had his revenge. There 
was not the smallest doubt about the value of the investment. JM. Jean Francion 
did not apply personally to his uncle—in fact, he carefully abstained from doing so ; 
but some of the engineer’s friends broached the matter to the elder gentleman, 
who categorically refused. In short, as polling day drew nigh, M. Francion senior 
became an altered being. ‘The man who, as it were, had had to have his hand 
forced to induce him to stand for Parliament, now felt positively frantic with rage 
at the bare idea of failing in his attempt. Not that the desire grew more intense 
and fierce in proportion to its realisation becoming more problematical: the frenzy 
sprang from the fear of becoming the laughing-stock of a successful opponent ; and 
gradually the kind, good-natured M. Francion, who throughout his life had never 
condescended to reprisals, or even threats of such, developed into a petty, but 
grinding tyrant, with the Prefect as his grand vizier. 

“T could almost vouch for your success,” said the latter one day, “ but for those 
two hundred votes, which the juge de paix at Valterre seems to hold in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

“You mean M. Parois,” replied M. Francion; “but M. Parois is an upright, 
excellent magistrate: why should he withhold those votes from us?” 

“That’s just it: why? But he will withhold them—you may feel assured. 
of that.” 

The juge de paix is a cross between our justice of the peace and a county court 
judge ; in reality, he has not his exact counterpart in England. He can decide 
civil cases involving less than £40; and may inflict fines not exceeding £4, and 
sentences not exceeding five days for petty offences. That such a magistrate should 
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be able to dispose of two hundred votes may seem strange to the English reader ; 
it is a fact, nevertheless, especially in country districts. Consequently, M. Francion 
and his henchman came to the conclusion that M. Parois would have to be dealt 
with in some way. M. Parois refusing to be dealt with in any manner suggested 
by them, he was simply removed, at the advice of the Prefect, to a seaside place two 
hundred miles away. The removal necessitated the co-operation of the Minister 
of Justice and the Keeper of the Seals ; but that proved no obstacle. Scarcely had 
that danger been averted before there came the news of the Receiver of the Inland 
Revenue having turned traitor, or, to speak correctly, of his not exerting himself 
sufficiently vigorously in M. Francion’s behalf. The Minister of Finances applied 
more drastic measures than his colleague of Justice. A week later the Receiver was 
peremptorily dismissed. Of course he might have got redress by applying to the 
“Council of State”; meanwhile he had been rendered innocuous for the time being. 
Fourteen mayors of communes, having failed to act with the energy expected of 
them by the Prefect, were suspended by him, M. Francion consoling himself with 
the thought that, their functions being non-stipendiary, they might, after all, be glad 
of the rest. 

Promptness and firmness of action had become absolutely necessary, for it wanted 
but a fortnight to polling-day, and the Opposition stood defiantly, with arms 
akimbo and a provoking grin on its face, like the legendary Madame Angot. Odd 
to relate, M. Francion’s most intimate friends had all followed the example of 
M. Francion’s nephew, though, as will be seen directly, from less avowable motives. 
They “smelt plunder,” and awaited his personal application for their support in 
order to put foward their wishes, or rather to let the candidate suggest them. I need 
only describe one interview ; the rest were replicas. 

The candidate, on broaching the object of his visit, was told that his friend did 
not meddle with politics. ‘“ But,” protested M. Francion, “we are traversing a period 
in which systematic abstention is almost a crime. Yes, I know what you are going to 
say: the thing will last out your time. But you have a son: have you no ambition 
for him? Would you not like to see him settled in some official position ?” 

“Of course I would.” 

“Very well; you may depend upon me to obtain him such a position. The 
difficult part of the affair is to find a vacancy.” 

“That ought not to be difficult just now,” came the immediate answer. “ That 
registrar at Houilleville does you more harm than good; and it would serve him 
right if he lost his post.” 

M. Francion looked at the Prefect, who “hung his head,” and endeavoured, 
while admitting the justice of the speaker’s remark, to plead for the man on the 
ground of his being utterly dependent upon the post for his living. This time, 
however, M. Francion stood firm; the registrar was dismissed and the son of 
M. Francion’s friends took his place. 

M. Francion was strolling through the burgh of Candeval in company with the 
Prefect and one of the members of the Prefectoral Council when the news was 
brought to him by telegram: and in order to celebrate his victory fitly he proposed 
to his companions to invite some of the constituents to whom they were talking 
to enter the tavern hard by. The proposal was accepted, the tavern was very full, 
and the conversation seemed most animated; but the advent of M. Francion and 
his group had the effect of casting a wet blanket on the spirits of those present, 
for it became very still all of a sudden and M. Francion could not help commenting 
on the fact. 

“That’s not wonderful,” laughs the member of the Prefectoral Council; “we 
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happen to have hit upon the Opposition shop ; they held a meeting here this morning 
in support of your adversary.” 

M. Francion is positively beside himself with anger. 

“You had better take note of this, M. le Préfet,” he says. “ Here’s a tavern, 
depending for its existence on the absolute tolerance of the authorities, and its 
proprietor rewards that tolerance by allowing illegal meetings in the place. That’s 
very serious, and I am surprised you were not informed sooner of this. The place 
must be closed; it is a disgrace to the neighbourhood ; the discussion of politics is 
forbidden by law in resorts of that class. Come, gentlemen,”— this to the electors 
whom he has invited,—‘ we had better go to the ‘ Rising Sun,’ and, perhaps one 
of you will just go and tell your friends that I'll have the honour of addressing 
them in half an hour on the situation.” 

The incriminated tavern is closed by order of the authorities. 

One morning they came and told M. Francion that a schoolmaster had been 
distributing the circulars of his rival candidate. In less than ten minutes M. Francion 
was closeted with the Prefect ; the schoolmaster was to be dismissed, but once more 
the Prefect objected on the ground of the man having a wife and children. 

“T am afraid, M. le Préfet, that you are allowing your private feelings to run 
away with your patriotic ones, and unfortunately at a moment when France is 
threatened with a revival of the most revolutionary passions. You are right—I do 
not wish him and his to starve; but, after all, he ought to have thought of that also 
before embarking in his campaign against the candidate of the Government whose 
bread he eats. ‘To show that I have no personal ill-will against him, here is a 
hundred francs that will tide him over his difficulties until he gets another place.” 

But even M. Francion, rich as he is, cannot go on “giving a hundred francs” 
to each of his victims, who, as the critical hour draws nigh, increase. He has 
promised subsidies for many things, and as the Government is more than tardy in 
backing him pecuniarily, his exchequer becomes drained, while the wives and children 
of those who stood in his way are stalking round the town like gaunt spectres, and 
are somewhat theatrically paraded as such by his opponents. But M. Francion 
gained his seat; he was not long ago on the point of being invested with a port 
folio, and not later than last month he began a speech to his constituents with— 
“T am not going to force any one’s convictions,” etc., etc. The Prefect who helped 
him so manfully was promoted to a higher-class prefecture. What would have 
become of him if he had been vanquished? He would have lost his thousand a 
year, the palace in which he lived, the right to wear the silver-laced swallow-tail, 
and been left to shift for himself as best he might. The prefect, too, is the victim 
of a corrupt system, rather than of his own misdoings and that of others. There is 
no country in Europe where there is so much systematic electoral corruption as in 
France ; and it cannot be too often repeated that nothing can cure this save the 
deliberate abolition of the prefectoral system. The late MM. Thiers and Louis 
Blanc endeavoured to abolish it; they failed. 

The reader has only caught a glimpse of the Prefect; on some future occasion 
I will give his full-length, and then the reader will understand why MM. Thiers and 
Blanc failed. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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ee is ever a gruesome moment in 
some over-real drama when the 
most dreary person of the piece interrupts its 
slow and melancholy march by bringing forward 
two chairs and croaking: “It is now some five-and- 
twenty years ago!” Yet, I fear me, I really must (sparing 
you the chairs) ask you to bear with me a few moments, in order 
that I may “rub in” my sketch with the sort of preparation that the 
serious dramatist would perhaps call his prologue ; and that little “ rub 
in” must begin—“ Some five-and-twenty years ago.” (To be exact, it 
is more than that ; but a sketch has its margins.) 

By some, then, happy chance of vagarious wandering in search of 
the picturesque, I found myself stranded at Marshmill, and it fortu- 
nately happened that Marshmill was just an ideal spot for a painter, 
though few had found it out. It suggested at once a good rich palette of all sorts 
of entrancing colours. ‘The velvety reds of the tiled roofs called for every sanguine- 
hued tube in the sketching-box, and even then it was heart-breaking to see “ how 
near and yet so far” away the result was. The lovely soft black-browns of the liberal 
tar, and even the many-hued “ off whites” of the simple lime-wash, made one groan 
in despair, if really trying to get a the evasive subtleties of these seemingly simple 
things. 







































The old brick-walled gardens, sloping down to the water side, were filled with 
masses of the singing colours that the old-fashioned flowers of song and sentiment 
delight in. The little green or blue painted summer-houses and garden seats 
seemed made on purpose to woo the sketcher—and to furthermore entrance him— 
there would come the lovers at twilight, and pose unconsciously about on the seats 
under the rising moon, or linger at the little blue gate at the garden end by the 
river. By not being 400 obvious the sketcher could gather materials for all sorts 
of tender and highly pictorial incidents of real lover life that most of his studio- 
keeping brethren would have to evolve from their jaded imaginations or researches. 
I must, however, do lovers of Marshmill the justice to say that there was little or 
no shamefacedness about their wooing ; they seemed so enraptured in each other’s 
society that the outer world was as empty air to them. 

Susan would lean over the mouldering brick wall of the back garden giving on 
the river, and twine her ivory-and-tan arms about the bronzed neck of her William 
(about to embark), and plant farewell kisses, firm and resounding, impartially about his 
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beaming features. And William would hold on and up, and bear his sweet burthen 
bravely, though all Marshmill and the stranger within its gates were there to see. 

Indeed, time and again, I—the stranger and utter outsider in all this balmy 
atmosphere of sweet tenderness—had time and chance to jot down in an ever-handy 
notebook, devoted to touching incidents of this nature, bits and hints of spontaneous 
action and attitudes, that in mimic drama might be sought for in vain. The happy 
situation of Marshmill in the surrounding landscape lent it—I might say, “gave it 
away ”—to many little touching events that a more remote place would never get 
within its limited frame. It was on the tree-embowered banks of a wide river— 
within telescope range of the broad ocean itself—within cheap excursion distance 
of a newly awakened seaside resort, whose frequenters came to us now and then 
to half paralyse the simple folk with their uncanny ways and astounding costumes. 
They left but little impression behind them, except the déris of their unhallowed 
picnics. ‘They introduced a certain play of colour—such as it was, and movement 
—of a sort. The little steamer that brought the party could not unload at the 
shallow strip of paved track that served as a landing-place ; they had to be rowed 
ashore by the local boatmen. ‘These visitations kept up a tiny current of excitement 
for the time being; but when the last lingering tripper had been hurried into 
the great, bulgy row-boat, and hoisted up, with much shouting and screaming, to 
the steamer’s deck, and the sooty trail of its smoke had followed it seasidewards, 
we breathed again the rarefied air of quiet and simplicity. Far more did we enjoy 
the coming of the great ships “to their haven under the hill,” folding their grey 
wings like weary sea birds. And, as singing spots of colour, we hailed the brown, 
the red, and the tawny-sailed luggers and wherries that loafed lazily up and down 
the broad expanse of river and harbour mouth. The snowy-winged yachts seemed 
blown about like thistledown on a summer breeze, and were always watched with 
delight and interest; they were called by their names, or their owners’ names, as 
far as the skipper’s glass could “fetch” them. One of the best-beloved of these was 
the Sea Bird, belonging to an excellent artist and good fellow, who seemed to 
have left such an amount of personal sunshine and pleasant memories behind 
him, that I, following in the same profession, was looked upon as being in slight 
degree entitled to inherit some of his good name and privileges. It was not close 
reasoning on the part of the Marshmillers; but they were far too sentimental by 
nature to probe into such worldly affairs. 

It seemed, therefore, a mere matter of course that my good friend’s favourite 
boatman should fall to me by simple inheritance. And, indeed, I had no cause 
to question the fitness of the legacy, as Ben was the very ideal of “the jolly 
young waterman,” beloved and besung by the sea-song writers of the good old 
school. Good-looking almost to a fault; so ruddy and brown that the crisp locks 
of flaxen hair that crinkled and knotted about his classic features told as a pale 
golden effulgence about a rosy face in shadow. When he was not rowing or sailing 
me about, he didn’t mind posing for me: not that he enjoyed it a bit, but it had 
been drilled into him by my predecessor, so it was part of my rightful legacy. 

Not only did Ben seem to be part of my windfall, but his very best sweetheart, 
Alice Vine by name—and, by all odds, the most paintable of all the village girls, 
and Marshmill was noted thereabout for its good-looking people. Miss Alice was 
not very keen either about posing; and I doubt if it were not for my vague 
inheritance of a sort of right whether she would have lent her pretty face to the 
arrangement at all. However, as her little earnings in that way began to pile 
up to a decent sum, she took to it much more kindly—-as a business. It was 
my usual indifference to getting a pretty /keness that depressed her; neither did 
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she care to sit in her simple every-day gowns, and her hair “any way,” as she called 
my favourite arrangement of her almost raven locks. The Sunday-best dress was 
paraded in vain. “ Her hair was braided—not for me,” as the old song has it ; and 
the befeathered bonnet .“ turned away.” It was only by a vague promise to paint 
her in all her rich attire—some day—that we kept our relations unstrained. 

“Why should you want to make me such a guy ?” she once said, in plaintive sorrow. 

“My dear Alice—if I may call you so”—(she nodded a disinterested assent) 
“you couldn’t be a guy—if you ¢vied. Even with your so-called best things on.” 

I need not say that this unguarded way of presenting a compliment to the 
person at the expense of outward show put a momentary end to the pose (she 
was sitting for me at the time) and the repose of the fiery little object of the 
oblique compliment. It took time, and much Talleyranding, to restore the quivering 
lip and flashing eye to a peaceful serenity. In fact I had to make certain con- 
cessions in favour of the colour scheme of the Sunday-best attire before I was 
well out of it. 

“T don’t mind you going on at me, but Ben is too much of a good thing,” 
she said, in a sort of forgiving whimper. ‘Only the other Sunday evening, instead 
of being pleased to think that I had put on my best things, that I had raked and 
scraped to get so that I should look nice, 4e begins:—That the pink of my hat 
didn’t go with the yellow of the feathers, and that. my blue frock was all out with 
my brown jacket, and the green sunshade was an eyesore, and only for the day time. 
Now, where did the likes o’ 47m pick up all that rubbish if he didn’t hear you go 
on about my best dress ?” 

I had to give her my word that no babble of colour harmonies had ever been 
lisped between Ben and myself. I bethought me of the “ trippers,” who left all sorts 
of papers about, and suggested that Ben might have got hold of a bit infected by 
the “ High Art” microbes, then very much in the air. 

“T don’t think you ever saw me in that dress that Ben made such game of,” 
she suggested—by way of influencing my sympathies, perhaps. 

“No, Alice, I don’t think that I ever encountered you in that mingled array of 
blue, pink, yellow, and green; I can’t think that I should have forgotten it.” 

“Would you /ke to see me in it?” 

“Tt is very kind of you to give me the option. But you know that my tastes 
are all for sweet simplicity.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, now, that you don’t admire some of the City girls 
that come here by the steamer ?” 

“You'd be worth a whole boat-load of them, Alice, if you wouldn’t try to 
imitate them. You are just lovely, unadorned; but in that ghastly Sunday get-up, 


you are neither ‘fish nor flesh, nor good red herring.’” 
“Thank you! thank you very much!” said the now half-irate, - half-flattered 


beauty. ‘JZ don’t care anyway; you men know nothing at all about a girl’s best 
looks, and one is only a fool to dress to please you.” 

“Tf you mean me, Alice, you are not fair. Must I keep on telling you that the 
less you try to be citified the more I shall like you? So don’t waste your money.” 

She patted the ground impatiently with the toe of her town-made shoe for 
some minutes. Else all was silent. Many things seemed revolving in her mutinous 
little brain; her dark-fringed eyes and the lines of her curved lips hardened, and 
softened ; the tears seemed quite ready to come, but as she had not decided whether 
they should flow in spite or sorrow, they held back; and the only outcome of 
her inward struggle was that, when the sitting was ended, she said with a sort of 
vehemence, after she had taken her money with sweet thanks, “ Oh you men!” 
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This may have meant much, as a revelation of what her inward consideration 
of us might be, but the outward attitude was a sort of genial wariness. Now and 
then there was a girlish attempt to snatch a fleeting little revenge. As when she 
came to sit in one of the most woebegone and dowdy combinations of form and 
colour that she could rake out of the rag-bag of well-forgotten village parodies of 
town fashions. 

“There,” said the little minx, as she turned herself round to show the various 
views of the costume in all its hideousness, “I thought this would just please you 
for plain simplicity. It is a style of the past you are always harping on; I do hope 
you like it. I put it on all for you.” 

The light of revengeful mirth was blazing in her black-brown eyes. It was a 
good retaliation, and I joined in her laugh more than she cared for. 

“You meant well, Alice, but you are still a bit overdone—crushed out by style 
and fashion, as I have told you again and again.” 

“Now, I am going to ask you a really serious question.” She took off the 
fearful headgear of tortured straw and draggled feathers, and the beaded jacket of 
shapeless, cut-about distortion, and cast them behind her, never looking where they 
landed. She looked seriously at me, and measured her words carefully, as if the 
speech had been planned as the epilogue of her costume performance. 

“Tf I should happen, now—-we will only swffose it—to marry a man with plenty 
—pilenty, you understand, of money—and he let me dress as a real fine lady, 
should I look at all like one—ever ?” 

I hesitated, naturally, between truth and flattery. 

“Come, don’t beat about the bush: out with it, yes or no!” 

I could but laugh outright at her little impatient stamp. “So that is the bee 
that has been buzzing in your little bonnet,—not wanting you to de a lady, but to dovk 
like one ?” 





“J thought so!” she said, with dramatic bitterness. ‘“ No man will give a straight 
answer, and I was a fool to expect it.” 

“There is no straight answer, Alice, to such a question—yes or no would 
be misleading.” 

“Well, then let's drop it; I can see you mean mo, but you shy the saying 
of it.” 

And as I tried to reason out the situation, she stopped me short off. 

“Don’t say another word.” 

I didn’t. And then, after a moment of intense gloom, she almost sobbed, “I 
think you are most cruel!” 

It was the last word, and she had it. It was the end, too, of that séance.” 
And, as she gathered her battered headgear and the gruesome jacket under 
hér arm, and sauntered slowly homeward, she looked like the chief mourner from a 
pauper’s funeral. Somehow the painter’s mind is so the slave of his art, that the 
most lugubrious subjects will strike him as a happy thought, and a good dismal 
theme will gladden his soul and make him dance with joy if it is quite the thing 
from a pictorial point of view; and indeed so much so the heart-shattered Alice 
looked (back view) that I was almost tempted to recall her and begin the studies 
at once. The sordid simplicity of the grisly dress would work in splendidly for some- 
thing done in the spirit of unlovely realism—the plain, unvarnished sort just 
then made “the thing” by Courbet and that school. I saw the wretched rags, 
that had a while before polluted the beauty they were hung upon, take on a weird 
charm of their own; they became “intense ”—to use the refined slang of the inner 
circle. Beauty, the common, plain, vulgar, healthy article, was in a twinkling 
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turned into a ridiculous monstrosity—less lovely, from the new point of view than 
a human-looking ape with “ yearnings.” 

Tobacco is sometimes more than a solace: with the soothing qualities that float 
in with its cloud-tinted wreaths will come irresolution, which gives rashness a clear 
moment to think. 

I did not recall the “ Returning Mourner,” for the invertebrate reason that for 
the moment I was mourning myself over a lost morning’s work through her little 
joke. I think I had quite forgiven her that feminine fiasco, and was inclined to blame 
myself. “What an ass!” I said to the shade that, in the blue spirals of Latakia, 
stood for my accused conscience. ‘Why on earth couldn’t you say that ‘fine 
feathers a/ways make fine birds,’ and let the young fool fancy that she would be 
the finest lady in the land if Prince Charming asked her to be his Princess? What 
a lost chance to lavish cheap happiness!” ‘Tears, idle tears,” and all to waste. 
Never again, I vowed, would I see beauty in distress for want of a little of that 
ever-ready Irish product which they call “ soothering”; and, after all, Alice would 
not be an unwilling or unwieldy person to “soother.” Ah, fool—Idiot! And I 
knocked the ashes from my empty pipe, and glared through the blue reek at my 
guilty conscience. 

There was more of a tap than the knock of the pipe, or was it an echo? 
Anyhow, “Come in.” The door was opened wide enough to admit a laughing face, 
shaded with blown-about locks of raven hair ; a little jaunty straw hat was tied under 
the left ear with a wide bow. 

“When shall you be pleased to want me again-—if ever?” 

“Let’s see” (the door was opened wider, she stood against the flowers in the 
sunlit garden, in a spotted muslin frock),—‘ what’s to-morrow ?” 

“Sunday.” 

“Then I will come to you on Monday morning: be near the green garden 
seat at ten.” 

She made me a comic reverence, and scuttled away up the garden path; and as 
her tiny heels vanished past the gatepost, my subject of the “Last Mourner” 
vanished with her. 

Sunday was a very serious day at Marshmill for one who did not go to church 
or chapel. It was bad form to meet the devout going to service as one was 
returning home from a morning stroll, and even worse to be evidently outward 
bound as the stream from church or chapel was setting homeward. It was only 
towards the late afternoon that the more daring, even, cared to be seen abroad. ‘The 
shades of evening, however, gave the timid, even the most callow, lovers a courage 
almost bordering on the reckless. They would wander up and down the grassy 
pathways by the river side—with fond entwining arms fearlessly wreathed about each 
other’s necks—for warmth or affection, or from time-honoured custom I never sought 
to find out. I became so accustomed to this public displa.’ of the tender passion that 
Romeo might have rigged his rope-ladder past my very window for all I should have 
cared. No wonder, then, that on that Sunday evening long ago I sat me down to rest 
on the public seat on the promenade, that looked down from the gentle heights over 
the moonlit river. All was dreamy and still—so quiet that, until I struck a snapping 
fusee to light a consoling pipe, I did not notice that an entranced pair of lovers 
were sitting, he with his brawny arm around her jimp waist, and she with a curly 
head firmly planted on his Sunday waistcoat. Before the fusee had sputtered itself 
away, I made out that the manly breast belonged to Ben, and a jimp waist, 
temporarily in his grip, was Alice’s. The mutual discovery made no change in our 
relative positions. I sat still, and they held fast. I ventured a remark about the 

















“1 did not notice that an entranced pair of lovers were sitting.” 
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beauty of the stars, to which they both agreed without budging. I even fancy that 
the lady, to make her hold of Ben more secure, had dug her head more solidly into 
its nestling-place, as if to defy intrusion, and any feeble public comment. Ben 
seemed oppressed somewhat, and sighed vigorously. I, in my lone corner, smoked 
the calm smoke of a restful mind. Ben would sniff at the stray whiffs that curled 
past him. 

“‘That’s right, send ’em this way—Alice won’t let me smoke when we’re sitting 
like this—says it makes ’er cough.” 

But the chest of Ben was so oppressed by the curly head that he could not 
laugh freely at his own pleasantry. 

“ Ben.” 

Vea. air." 

“Tf you happen to want a breathing-spell, or a drink, or the pins and needles 
out of your limbs, I don’t mind taking your place for half an hour.” 

“No, thank you,” said he, in all seriousness; and the bad joke would have 
perished if the lady had not blown it into a flame. 

Ben gave a deep sigh of relief as she raised her war-declared brow from his 
oppressed bosom, and in vulgar parlance “went for me.” We both had to calm 
down the tempest. It passed off finally in a soft rain of tears. After these the 
head returned. to its freshly-inflated resting-place, and I was taken into their 
interrupted confidences ; the gist of which was, Ben was going to seek his fortune 
in a few weeks. 

“ And when the fortune is made, you are coming home to be married and live 
happy for ever after,” I said, in order to hurry on the narrative. 

“So she says,” said Ben solemnly, beginning again to be stifled in his joy. 

It was the end of his stifle, and joy too, for that sitting ; for she simply arose 
in her wrath and boxed first one red ear and then the other with a good firm hand. 
This incident must have been a usual affair, as he took it as a matter of course, 
and even apologised for his slip of the tongue. 

I said good-night to them then, and left the field of love and war for my own 
peaceful cottage. 

A few evenings after that, sauntering by the light of the after-glow along the 
river bank, I saw my two sweethearts again, leaning across the riverside wall, their 
heads close together. I must either pass them close by or else go back. ‘This I 
did not elect to do; so I sauntered, whistling a warning note so that I might not 
surprise them. It made no sort of impression—they were so busy. It was an 
original occupation, but incident to love-making, I thought. It was not unpicturesque 
either, and only painful from a sympathetic point of view. She was holding her 
fair white forearm as still as a marble figure, while he was tattooing with a cluster 
of needles, through an ensanguined little channel of Indian ink and vermilion, a 
weird tangle of woven hearts and personal initials. They no more heeded the 
passer-by seeing this anything but tender proof of affection than they minded 
the more public displays of the usual love-scenes. 

I only alluded to it casually when next I saw Alice. She was nothing loth, 
however, to discuss what must have been just then a very tender subject (with her 
lacerated forearm especially). 





“Tt was all my ows idea,” she said determinedly. ‘“ Ben was always showing off 
his Injy-ink pictures, and saying what pluck it took to have ’em done; so as he 
was going away for a long time, I begged him to put his name-letters and our two 
hearts and an arrow on my arm, just like he has my letters and the hearts on his. 
He didn’t want to for a long time, but at last I got his courage up, and he did it. 
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I think it was my saying that I must be true to him, if I was marked with his 
name, and if 4e wouldn’t put it on I’d just get some one e/se to put his on, and 
that settled it. It isn’t as pretty a picture as I should like, but then it is Ben’s 
own. I asked him to let you draw something nice, and he might tattoo it on, and 
that made him just z/d. Look at it!” And she rolled up her sleeve, with a 
laugh. 

It was simple and—at the moment, no doubt--severe. 

“T thought it was going to hurt az/fu/, from what he said; but, in a minute or 
two, there was only a numb sort of feeling, and he might have kept on for hours 
Z laughed at him fora ‘softy,’ if he called that pain.” 

She closed her little show by pulling down her sleeve, with another fling at 
mankind generally for not standing pain half so well as “just gzrds.” I suggested 





“She was holding her fair white forearm as still as a marble figure.” 


that it would look a startling and original decoration when she got to be a great 
lady and went to the Drawing Room! 

* Rubbish! I shall never be more than a boatman’s wife, if ¢ha?z.” 

The vain dream had evidently put another slide in its magic-lantern. She was 
gazing on a much more realistic view of life (for the moment). 

It was our farewell talk for that season. The great trees lining the river bank 
were shaking their showers of October gold over the slow, cold stream, and it was 
raining—sunless showers from soppy morn to sodden eve. Visions came of a certain 
warm, cosy club, where we could gather the straying flock together, and bleat about 
our summer nibblings over green fields and fattened pastures. Announcements came, 
too, of new plays, and the mind saw visions of first nights and their attendant sur- 
prises and delights. 

I supposed that the little play that had been amusing me all summer was 
over and done with. In reality, I was only going away between the acts; and 
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“the ten long years supposed to elapse” did actually slip by, and e¢gA¢ more with 
them, before I again found myself one of the audience at Marshmiil. 

# # # + * 

It was the same Ben, who knew me at once, the first sunny morning that I 
sought the water side, on the look-out for a boat to row me out to midstream for 
my sketch. The curly gold of his locks had been thinned out and scumbled over 
with grey, and the once golden beard was turning drab; the figure was bent and 
podgy, and the blue eye had a severe high light in it. He seemed to take charge 
of my sketching traps and myself as a matter that needed no leading up to. 

He merely said, “Where shall it be this mornin’?” and I only remarked, 
“ About midstream opposite,” and we pushed off. He ran me over with a sort 
of critical and contemplative gaze as he dipped the clumsy oars with a strong, 
slow pull. 

“You look about the same, sir! Times don’t sims to a’ gone ’ard wi’ you.” 

“T’m not grumbling, Ben, and I’m not bragging: hope you are all right and 
flourishing.” 

“Well, I ain’t got much to dounce about, and I ain’t a-cryin’ my eyes out for 
spilt milk, as the sayin’ is.” 

There was a volume of suggestiveness in the grim reference to the “spilt milk” 
over the pavement of his good intentions. 

As we had reached our sketching spot, the extra groan Ben gave might have 
been just then more due to heaving out the anchors than heaving a sigh. 

By the time we had swung round and got settled to our view, Ben had cleared 
off every cloud from his bronze countenance, and was lending every interest to 
the work before us. He was even assuming his old position of general adviser 
and critic. 

“There we are, sir. Now you git the whole blessed range o’ Mashmill. 
There’s My little crib just agin the ‘Blue Lion,’ and she don’t show up trom ’ere, 
sir, at all bad.” 

I agreed with him, though it was only a small black-tarred and whitewashed 
speck, with a red dot of a chimney. The little garden patch, however, lent its 
gay blobs of hollyhock and sunflower to the general colour scheme, and made it 
amusing. 

That Ben was bent on having that small property of his well to the fore in 
my sketch was emphasised by his explosion of wrath when a lumbering old barge, 
doddering about near it, hoisted its tawny red sail in front so as to shut out the 
place from view. 

“Ef you're putten en my cottage, just wait a bit till that d 
his d——d old shep out o’ the way. 





d old fool gets 
She’s all right now, sir: she won't do no 
harm in front o’ the ‘Cat an’ Lobster.’ She’s goin’ to load up at the ard.” 

The “ard” was a low stone jetty that covered and uncovered itself with every 
turn of the tide. - 

“Now then, sir, there she is (the cottage), all right and fair again.” 

There was no use in reading Ben a lecture on the science of “ relative proportion ” 
in a drawing, so I merely nodded vaguely, and changed the subject and his thoughts 
into quite another groove. 

“That was rather a_fine young woman, Ben, that you were getting off to the 
steamer yesterday.” 

“Yes—yes, she was a prit’ tidy sort o’ lass. But ef I could ’a knowed it 
was she I was going to take, I reckon some one else would ’a rowed her to catch 
her boat.” 
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I. had indeed taken his mind from the previous interest, and struck upon a 
very tender nerve in his battered system. Not wishing to be inquisitive, I kept to 
external matters. 

“JT thought she would be left behind; she never seemed likely to tear herself 
away from the kissings and good-byeings of her friends.” 

*Sicknen’, I calls it,” growled Ben. “I had to call to her that we’d fev to 
be orf, ef we got that boat; an’ then I ’ad to bundle her in and row my innards 
out to get her aboard as it was.” 

“So you knew her, after all?” said I carelessly. 

“ Know ’er ?”—gloomily—“ I should think I ought to know ’er.” 

Then, after a short silence, with deep impressiveness: “She 
you—ought to be my own daughter.” 

“ How do you make that out? You dd marry, then, after all?” 

“No; that’s where it is: if I had, then, don’t you see 7 

“ Well, no, Ben—it is rather too much for me; but some day you must tell me 
all about it.” 





by rights, mind 





“You remember her mother, years ago ?—a sight finer young woman than that 
slip of a daughter.” 

“ Alice—Vine P ” 

“'That’s right.” 

Ben seemed to be going over the events of his past in mind—as they say a 
drowning man does; and if Ben had been going down for the last time his look could 
not have been more tragic. 

“ Perhaps you may call to mind, sir, my going away ; it was just arter you left.” 

I signified by a nod that I had some remembrance of it. 

He gave a sort of gulp, as if the memory was a bitter thing to him. “ Well, you 
paps know’d too that we had been sort of engaged sweethearts ever since we was 
kids, but it was allus understood we warn’t to marry till I could ’arn a home for her. 
So, as you might ’a seen, there warn’t much chance of gettin’ anything to brag of as 
a home by summer boatin’ in this place. ‘There warn’t anything for’t but to go off 
to Australia or Californy and see what I could pick up there—seek my fortune, like. 
She was as much for it as I was, and swore she would be true and faithful till I 
came back. I showed her how I had pricked her name with mine—A. V. and 
B. B.—and two hearts joined into one: A for Alice, and V for Vine; B for Ben, 
and B for Boulter. Nothin’ would do but I had to do hers the same: she said 
she wouldn’t promise to keep true ‘less I did. I told her it would hurt some ; but 
she wanted to know if I thought her a baby, and so on. I swear to you that lass 
never winced once, though the blood was flowing down to the other side of her arm. 
I wropped it up with my hankercher, and she gave out that she’d burnt ’erself, 
until it was well enough to show; so then I went off, and I was gone years an’ 
years. We used to write at fust, but we was both poor hands at it. She was all 
for me comin’ back at once, but I was too shy to.come back no better off than 
I went away. So I kept back and kept quiet, waitin’ and waitin’ to write good 
news. Sometimes I would get enough almost to come back on, then I’d think I’d 
get more, and I’d somehow manage to lose most o’ what I had, an’ I’d have to 
begin all over. Then I’d get mad, and go to fresh places, an’ do prit’ well again; 
then lose prit’ nigh all.” 

“Then you came home?” said I, to help him forward, as he seemed in a slough 
of despond. 

“T saw there was no sort o’ use going in for a dig fortune, so I raked and scraped 
what I had an’ off I packed. It was enough to buy a bit of a house and garden, 
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and a boat or two. I could still do a bit of rowing people about, and she could 
let lodgin’s, an’ we’d scrape along somehow. But, when I gets back some two 
years ago safe and sound, they astonished me, I can tell you, they all simmed to 
look at me as if I was a ghost from the bottom of the say. It then came out 
that some dam feller had pet about as I’d been drownded off the San’wich Islands. 
Well, you see yourself now just what happened when I was away. Not a hearin’ 
from me at all, an’ hearin’ from others that I was drownded far away, Alice had 
listened to Brad Belkins the farrier, a great strong chap with a bit o’ money and 
some land an old gran’mother had left him.” 

Brad was so certain set about me bein’ dead that any seafarin’ chap with a 
yarn o’ that sort to tell could always get white money out of him, if he would 
only go to the White Horse an’ give out he knew it for a fact. Brad was cute in 
another way too: he’d generally manage to get these chaps to pitch their yarns so’s 
she could be by an’ hear them. By’m bye, nat’ch’lly, she begins to believe more an’ 
more. Why, he even went so far as to say as Providence had worked the whole 
thing out in his favour, an’ that the B. B. on her arm stood for Bradford Belkins, 
in case Z never kem back. So, as he warn’t bad off for money, and bluff winnin’ 
ways as well, this tip of his about the sameness of the two B’s just brought her 
round, an’ she finally gev her word to marry him—and straight off too—in a fortnight 
or so she became Missus Brad. Well, nat’ch’lly, when I gets home there was 
a spree, I can tell you; I wanted to half kill somebody. I went to Brad an’ 
accused him o’ flat lyin’, an’ offered to fight him then and there. I must say he 
was very decent about it—he could see I’d had a drop or two, and besides, he 
knew blessed well, he could make short work o’ me—he was a rare hand in a fight. 
He aw’ she swore up an’ down they thought me drownded, and if I wasn’t it was 
my own fault for not writin’. She sided all along o’ Azm—for his money and good 
looks, as I thought. So I lost my temper, and said somethin’ pretty hot to er; 
and then—well, I got laid out nice and flat. 

“He was standin’ over me when I came to, an almost apologisin’. She was 
sayin’, ‘ Pore ole chap, ’e’s been lappin’ the drink a bit, or he never would a’ spoke 
like thus to me!’ an’, do you know, her speakin’ kind like that was like another 
slap o’ the head. An’ then this same maid you saw yesterday put her oar in for 
‘em to be kind to me; that was azother slap. Brad wanted to shake hands and to 
have a drink over it; but I got away as best I could, and slep’ on it as best I 
could. 

“Well, sir, the end of it was that they soon left here and took the ‘ Raging 
Lion’ at Mottlemash—a good inn an’ good custom. They made good money there, 
though Z never went nigh nor by ’em. Then they sold the ‘ Lion’ well, and went 
to town, an’ took a real hotel agin the railway. The lass you saw has had good 
schoolin’, and puts on real lady style, an’ she’s a well-set-up bit o’ goods I own. It 
seems she was here on a visit to the doctor’s daughters, as she went to school 
along with.” There was a moment's pause in his narrative, during which all sorts 
and shades of contempt for such goings-on flitted across his countenance of beaten 
copper. He could only’ sum it all up by, “It’s enough to make one sick!” 

“ But, why shouldn't she dress nicely, and be educated, and look pretty, and visit 
her old schoolmates? For the life of me I don’t see.” 

“Don’t you?” said Ben, with a covert smile. ‘ You'd see it fast enough if she 
was your lass, and you was in my place.” 

I did not venture into the hidden depths of this view of the case, so sought to 
divert the subject. 


“Do you think she knew you, or of you, at all?” 
* 
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“She might, az’ she mightent; Gord on’y knows wimmen! I rowed her to 
the steamer, an’ she offered me a shillin’. I said I’d no change, an’ it would do 
another time, an’ I bundled her up as careful as I could ; and though I didn’t hold 
with her style o’ dress, it was a pleasure to touch her arm to stiddy her up the 
gangway. For, all said an’ done, she ought to a’ been my lass. It was just my 
beastly luck that Z wasn’t her father instead o’ Brad. It was only just infernal 
lies that made me miss my chance, wasn’t it ?” 

It was a delicate question from many sides to answer offhand. I wanted to 
save his wounded heartstrings, and, at the same time, to make my escape out of it 
with a decent regard for a shred of science and truth. So I replied to his theory 
with another, perhaps more nebulous. ‘“ Let us suppose now that you had married 
the lady instead of Brad—that girl might have been a boy.” 

“ Never, in this world!” said Ben, with fierce decision—at the same time taking 
up the oar. Whether to brain me or row me back, I was in doubt about, until 
he said glumly—‘ This tide is racin’ out, an’ we'll be on the mud in a jiff.” 

We were soon in deeper water, but his eye was still aflame, and he now and 
again muttered, “ Boy! what next?” 

His hostility to this kindly suggestion of mine was so heartfelt that I sought 
refuge in another direction. 

“Or, even (this after apparent deep insearch), she might have been twins: 
such things do happen.” 

I must really suppress Ben’s explosion at this suggestion. I will merely do him 
the justice to say he never once tried to drown me. He only rowed viciously shore- 
wards. On landing I sought to make things sunny by remarking on the promise of 
another fine day on the morrow. He offered no reply ; but as I strolled homewards I 
fancied I heard in the troubled air near him the word “ Twins!” The next time we 
met I tried to lead him into forgetfulness of the past, by carelessly bringing out of 
my sketching-folio what I thought to be the view of Marshmill; but it was really 
some scrabbling lines and notes of the parting by the garden wall. He held it 
upside down, and said, “ /Vo:v, I don’t see my house. Is this it?” putting his stubby 
forefinger on the nosegay held in the gloved hand of his ‘ Lost Chance.” 
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STRANGE CITIES OF THE FAR EAST. 


III.—BANGKOK IN SIAM. 


HEN I began to write these articles, a few months ago, Bangkok, the 

capital of Siam, and the last of my series, could not be credited with 

a greater immediate interest for English readers than either of its pre- 

decessors, Soiil or Hué, except in so far as its name is better known to Englishmen, 
because of its superior accessibility and because oi our connections with it both 
in politics and trade. Certainly any one who had then anticipated that in the 
course of the past summer it would stand in acute danger of bombardment by 
the war ships of a European power, would have been derided as a false prophet. 
I remember, shortly after my return from Siam, discussing with an old Indian 
official the possibilities of such a contingency; and whilst I did not myself regard 
them as imminent, they were thought by him to be so remote as hardly to merit 
discussion. And yet within less than three months of our conversation the spectacle 
was presented of French gunboats forcing the passage of the Menam Estuary, 
exchanging shot and shell with the Siamese batteries at its mouth, and anchoring 
with guns run out and men at quarters off the very centre of the capital. British 
susceptibilities were keenly aroused in the interests of a city and a port which 
contains several thousand British subjects and much British property, and over 
go per cent. of the total trade of which is carried in British vessels. Under these 
circumstances, though the immediate danger be now overpast, some description 
of the Siamese capital and its manifold and picturesque features may serve to fill 
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in the background of a canvas upon which the ambition of a jealous power seemed 
likely, so short a while ago, to trace such lurid outlines. 

In common with most of the great maritime cities of the far East, Bangkok 
is situated at a slight distance from the sea, upon the banks of a broad and plentiful 
stream. This river, the “Rio Menao” of the poet Camoens, and Thomson’s 
“Meinam’s Orient stream that nightly shines with insect lamps,” is the Menam, 
or “Mother of Waters.” Twenty-five miles below the city it flows into the sea, 
across a bar which does not admit of the passage of vessels drawing more than 
133 feet, and which, until their recent experience, was cherished by the Siamese 
as the inexpugnable palladium of Bangkok from maritime invasion. Here they had 
laid submarine mines and planted torpedoes which were to blow any rash intruder 
to perdition, but which, when the emergency arose, either went off at the wrong 
moment or failed to go off at all. Some five miles above the bar there lies in 
the jaws of the estuary a much-frequented island, artificially enlarged from an original 
sandspit, upon which a brilliant white prachedi or spired Buddhist temple and shrine 
soars into the air, a fanciful and gracious forerunner of the architectural style that 
makes Buddhism the most picturesque religion, and Bangkok the most superficially 
enchanting capital in the Far East. On the same island is also a fort, which did as 
paltry execution as its fellows in the recent conflict. 

Then upon the left bank are seen the signal station and customs office, whence 
a boat puts off to board the incoming ship; whilst a long low line of ramparts 
and embrasures shelters the big guns that are supposed to guard the channel, 
but which, when the crisis occurred, were unfortunately without the gunners to serve 
them. This is Paknam, the river-mouth station, though two miles from the 
actual embouchure ; and to this point a little narrow-gauge railway from Bangkok, 
fourteen miles long, and the first in Siam, was opened only in the spring of last 
year. Up and along the river-windings our vessel proceeds. Bananas, palms, 
and bamboos make a waving forest upon the banks; elegant wats, or pagodas, 
gleam upon the water’s edge; thatched wooden tenements, built upon piles or 
pontoons, line the margin, and crowds of boats dart up and down the stream, or 
attend the floating markets. At length the signs of life, movement, and shipping 
become more numerous ; the whir of the teak-saw floats fretfully across the waters ; 
the chimneys of huge rice mills are seen pouring a pitchy trail of smoke into the 
‘air; the rattle of the donkey engine resounds from the decks of a dozen big 
steamers, filling their holds with the precious grain for Singapore or Hongkong ; 
spacious buildings in the European style, conspicuous among which are the Custom 
House, European Club, and Legations or Consulates of the various foreign powers, 
rise upon the left bank, and a scroll of continuous city life, six miles long, on 
land and water, begins like an illuminated parchment to unroll. Higher up the 
river, and concealed by a bend in its course, are moored the gunboats of the 
Siamese flotilla, opposite that portion of the town where a wilderness of glittering 
towers and spires indicates the site of the Royal Palace and the State Temples. 

Bangkok is a city that has excited, and may excite, the most opposite verdicts 
according to the circumstances under which it is contemplated. There is, in the 
first place, the usual dispute about its population. Most writers name 609,000 to 
700,000 as the probable total; a figure which fell in the recent debates in both 
the French and British Chambers to 350,000, but which I should be inclined, 
upon the authority of many residents of long standing, to reduce to the still 
more modest sum of 150,000 to 200,000, of whom between one-third and one-half 
are Chinese. 
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Next arises the question, Are we to regard the city as a water city or a land 
city? and are we to criticise it from the picturesque and sentimental, or from 
the practical and utilitarian point of view? If the former, we shall be ravished 
by the spectacle of the broad and crowded river, with its hundreds of /ongs 
or branching canals and creeks. Here the real indigenous life of Bangkok is 
revealed. Thousands of the poorer, and even of the middle, classes reside in 
floating houses, and perform all the functions of every-day existence—washing, 
bathing, cooking, chattering, gambling, bargaining, dozing—upon the narrow bamboo 
platform outside. Hundreds of tiny skiffs and sampans flash backwards and 
forwards, in momentary danger of being run down by the shrieking steam launches 
that convey the European merchant or rich Chinese trader or government official 
upon his business rounds. Female pedlars, with straw hats like an inverted washing 
basin, sit surrounded by their wares, and paddle from raft to raft their importunate 
canoes. Larger punt-shaped boats contain a yellow-robed, shaven-pated cluster 
of Buddhist ¢a/afoins, or bonzes, returning to their monastery from the matutinal 
quest for food or alms. Covered-in house-boats or row-boats, propelled gondola-wise 
from bow or stern, carry the more leisurely disposed, particularly of foreign nationality ; 
and ever sliding down the silent current are the big cargo boats and lighters that 
transport the paddy from the golden rice-plots of the higher Menam. Upon either 
bank the gilded spires of the temples and the gleaming tiled roofs of the shrines 
provide a fairy framework; and if this animated scene be further enhanced by 
the pageantry of the autumnal aquatic processions, when the king visits the temples 
in a gorgeous flotilla of high-prowed barges and canoes of state, with flags flying 
and music sounding—the nearest modern analogue to the marine festivals of the 
Venice of the Doges—few prettier sights can be concetved. 

Those, on the other hand, who scrutinise more closely, or who follow the 
ramifications of the shallow and malodorous creeks, will find that the water is 
surcharged with every abomination, and that the air reeks with effluvia that might 
excite the emulous jealousy of Coleridge’s “ Cologne ” :— 





*“* The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne , 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ?” 


Of the smells of the Menam at Bangkok, particularly in the hot season, when the 
waters are low, and a hideous flotsam of rotting corpses is driven up and down with 
the sluggish tide, it has been well said that, “To describe them would require a 
quarto volume, to catalogue them would require the services of an analytical chemist, 
while to read an account of them would still leave the reader in blissful ignorance 
of the subject.” When, further, we learn that this fetid liquid is the daily beverage 
of thousands of the humbler Siamese, we shall not be surprised at the verdict of the 
English engineer, who pronounced Bangkok, for all its charm, to be one of the dirtiest 
cities of the East, the chosen home of cholera, small-pox, dysentery and fever. 

The land city, to which I next turn, is in no part old, for although a fort was 
built on the site in the seventeenth century by the remarkable Greek adventurer, 
Constantine Phaulcon, who rose to be the first minister of a Siamese sovereign, 
yet the modern Bangkok has been entirely raised during the last hundred years, 
after the change of capital necessitated by the complete destruction of Ayuthia, 
the former seat of government, by the Burmese in 1767. From 1780 onwards, date 
the principal temples, and the buildings inside the white battlemented wall that 
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surrounds the inner city, where are the public offices and the King’s Palace. But 
during the last ten years an even newer Bangkok has sprung into existence, the 
result in the main of European influence ; and this extends far back from the river 
frontage, to the east and south of the older city, exhibiting many miles of well-laid 
streets, fringed by private residences and shops. The first street was opened by 
the last king; but the bulk of these civic improvements has been executed by his 
successor, who may legitimately be termed the Haussmann of the Siamese capital. 
As recently as 1854, Bishop Pallegoix reported that there was not a single wheeled 
vehicle in the city. But now along the principal streets, which are lined with an 
aérial web of telegraph and telephone wires, runs a tramway, partly worked by an 
overhead electric cable, partly by sturdy little Siamese ponies, who gallop up the 
steep inclines of the bridges across the canals. A screaming steam-roller sustains 
European illusions ; and when dogcarts and victorias are seen dashing by with smart 
equipments and liveried drivers, the spectacle is one that seems to have in it very 
little of the Far East. 

At Soul and Hué I have depicted a people who wear astonishing or picturesque 
varieties of headgear. At Bangkok the lower orders wear no head-covering at all; 
the growth of shock black hair with which Nature has enriched them, and which 
until recent years and the increase of foreign influence, was cut in a sort of ‘/oupet, 
or bristly tuft on the top of the head, being apparently an ample protection against 
even the ardent sun of the tropics. The upper classes have so far succumbed to 
Western fashions or prejudice as to appear in a heterogeneous assortment of billycocks, 
straw, felt, and wide-awake hats, which present a sometimes sufficiently ludicrous 
contrast above the still but little modified character of the national clothing. 

This consists of a fpanung, or long strip of coloured cotton or silk, which is 
wound round the loins, with one end tucked up between the legs, and fastened 
to the waist, so as to constitute a sort of breeches or drawers. This garment is 
worn by both sexes and all classes, from the king to the bond-slave, the difference 
in material being the only indication of rank. Above and below it the men of 
the lower orders have bare bodies, legs, and feet; while the women only so far 
temper this exposure as to wear a linen cloth drawn across the bosom below the 
armpits, setting off to great advantage their erect stature and well-formed busts. 
In the upper classes the men wear a neat white cotton jacket above the panung, 
and both sexes wear white or coloured stockings and shoes. A not uncommon 
addition to male adornment is a cigarette, stuck, like the pen of an JI aglish 
counterjumper, behind the ear. 

To a European eye the good looks, if they anywhere exist, of t th men and 
women are immediately destroyed by the universal use of the betel, which blackens 
and corrodes the teeth, and causes them to protrude, which renders the spittoon 
an indispensable article of furniture, and is responsible for the great splashes of 
red saliva that may be seen everywhere decorating the ground, as they have been 
ejected from the mouths of passers-by. The national character is docile, indolent, 
timid, gay. The Siamese are devoted to the holiday-makings and ceremonies and 
processions which accompany the most important anniversaries or incidents of life, 
death, and religion, and which cause an infinite amount of money to be squandered 
and time lost. When a king or prince is cremated, or when a crown prince has 
his topknot shaven off upon attaining the age of puberty, the whole city is given 
up to idleness for days, and the barbaric splendour of the ceremonial is unique 


even in the Far East. October and November are the months of the principal 
annual festivals. 
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It will be no matter for surprise that so listless a people should be devoted 
to amusements that occupy time without demanding an excess of energy. Kite- 
flying, a sort of shuttlecock football, and fighting with trained cocks, crickets, beetles, 
and fish, are universally popular ; though it is to be surmised that the main attraction 
of these pursuits consists in the scope thereby afforded for betting and gambling, 
which are the cardinal national vices. A Siamese will stake money on anything ; 
licensed gambling-houses abound in the cities, and are a large source of income to 
the Government, who farm out the monopoly ; a royal lottery is extensively patronised 
in Bangkok. The gambling-houses and the pawnshops, which are their corollary, 
and which are stocked with objects pawned or stolen, are a disgrace to the 
city. In some streets every other house is a pawnshop kept by a Chinaman. 
Indeed, some too hasty critic once declared that Bangkok was composed in about 
equal proportions of pawnshops and brothels ; although I believe that in the latter 
respect it is neither better nor worse than other Eastern capitals. 

If a panorama be sought of the entire city, the best plan is to mount an 
artificial elevation, called the Golden Mount, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the burial and burning ground known as Wat Saket. ‘This hill is raised to a height 
of about 250 feet upon buttresses of brick masonry. Originally it was occupied 
by a pagoda, then by a guardhouse; now it is a belvedere, below which gunpowder 
and ammunition are stored underground. From the platform at the top, the city 
is seen buried in a mantle of verdure, deliciously green, from which emerge the 
fanciful pinnacles, gilded, or coruscating with fragments of inlaid faience, of the 
prachedis, or relic shrines of the wats, and the lofty double- and treble-tiled roofs 
of the Buddhist sanctuaries. There is a fantastic and whimsical elegance in the 
irregular outlines of the flashing spires that gives Bangkok a gracefulness above all 
other Eastern capitals. Prominent in the view is an immense wooden arch some 70 
feet high, of which Crawfurd said, seventy years ago, that it was employed for certain 
annual ceremonies of the Buddhist worship, the nature of which he could not 
ascertain, but which I believe to have been raised for the hook-hanging or kindred 
performances of Brahman devotees, though the ceremonies still enacted there on 
certain occasions are said to appertain to jugglery rather than to self-torture. 

At the base of the hill is a considerable inclosure, where the rich are cremated 
in pavilions specially erected for the purpose ; where those who have died suddenly 
or from particular diseases are temporarily interred before they are finally burned ; 
and where the corpses of paupers and vagrants are thrown naked into an empty 
place, to be devoured by vultures, pariah dogs, and pigs. The nauseating spectacle 
which is presented by this unroofed charnel-house of loathsomeness and horror figures 
largely in most European descriptions of Bangkok. 

Upon the opposite or western bank of the river, another magnificent outlook 
can be gained by climbing the lofty steeple of the Wat Cheng, or largest pagoda in 
Bangkok. The precincts of this temple occupy a vast space of ground, and contain 
the invariable adjuncts of a Buddhist monastery in Siam—viz., a sanctuary with its 
images, a preaching hall, a library, monks’ dwellings (there are some hundred and 
twenty-five at Wat Cheng), gardens, tanks, reliquaries, grotesque statues, and scintil- 
lating, parti-coloured prachedis or dagobas. Of these structures there is hardly one 
that is not in an advanced state of decay; religious devotion in Siam reckoning 
the repair of the old as of but slender merit compared with the erection of the 
new. The incrustations of broken pottery set in plaster, with which the pinnacles 
and roofs are adorned, and which look so brilliant at a distance, are found upon 
nearer approach to be coarse and crumbling; and I did not observe a single 
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intact figure in the countless exterior niches. From the temple grounds rises 
an immense and tapering incrusted spire—in shape not unlike the Eiffel Tower— 
an illustration of which is given at the head of this article, half-way up the side of 
which it is possible to climb by steep steps. Here the three-headed elephant, 
said to be a symbol of the triple incarnation of Buddha, looks out from each 
side of the tower; and a wide prospect is outspread of the curving river, the 
shifting kaleidoscope of aquatic life, and the pinnacles of the Royal Palace rising 
from its battlements of white. 

To this I next turn; seeing that the remarkable and bizarre group of buildings 
which it incloses, and which suggests faint though incongruous recollections of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, is, so to speak, an epitome in brick and stone of Siamese 
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Temples in the Palace 


beliefs, usages and government. The inclosure is over a mile in circuit, and 
includes behind its white crenelated walls a bewildering variety of temples, kiosques, 
audience-halls, images, shrines, public offices and dwelling-houses, accommodating 
a population that in old days was estimated at 3000. Most of these structures are, in 
their present form, the work of the reigning monarch, since the description either 
of Crawfurd in 1822, or of Bowring in 1855, will be found to be for the most 
part obsolete. It was King Chulalonkorn who built the New Palace, his own 
residence ; he raised the Public Offices ; and he completed the principal temple, or 
Wat Prakeo, which had been in course of erection for nearly a hundred years. 

The Palace buildings face on one side one of the main streets of modern 
Bangkok. Here a great triple-roofed hall, from the open verandah of which the 
late King used to converse with Europeans walking below, rises on the top of the 
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wall, and fronts an open space where the King’s band now performs in the evening 
on a grass plot facing the War Office and Military College. The ordinary entrance 
to the Palace is, however, upon the northern side, where a gateway conducts 
between the Foreign Office, and the Ministry of Finance—modern buildings, erected in 
an unpretentious European style. From these we pass into an interior inclosure, 
consisting of a paved rectangular platform, some two hundred yards long by half as 
broad, upon which are disposed, with a sort of orderly irregularity, an astonishing 
medley of temples, pavilions, loggias, prachedis, statues, fountains, trees, tanks, garden- 
beds, spires and shrines, glittering with every combination or contrast of hue. On 
the terraces between the principal buildings are arrayed some two hundred grotesque, 
life-size figures in grey granite, executed by some droll Chinaman in Hongkong, 
to represent foreign peoples and costumes. Among them may be seen types so 
various as a Korean nobleman, a French soldier of the Second Empire, and an 
English lady in a ball-gown. They are reported to have cost £30 apiece ; but the 
ridicule which they can hardly fail to excite, as the Siamese artistic sense develops, 
will probably lead to their ultimate withdrawal. At the entrance to the temples 
are gigantic figures of symbolical monsters, with goggle eyes and grinning mouths, 
the tutelary deities of the Siamese wat. They are well nigh as appalling as the 
kindred ogres that guard the Buddhist temples in China and Japan. 

The most sacred building on this piatform is the Wat Prakeo, commonly known 
as the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, which, though commenced as long ago as 
1785, was only completed and dedicated by the reigning King in 1882. It consists 
of a great hall surrounded by an outer colonnade of square pillars, the entire exterior 
surface of which, both walls and pillars, is covered with plaster thickly gilt, and 
coruscating with small facets of inlaid coloured glass, crimson, green, yellow, and 
pink. On either side of one of the entrances are marble statues of Italian Renaissance 
workmanship, said to represent Peter and Ceres (a curious combination), and to have 
been brought out to Bangkok as gifts by the first French ambassadors of Louis XIV. 
Through folding-doors, exquisitely inlaid with mother-of-pearl, we pass into the 
interior, where the eye wanders from a pavement of chiselled tiles of brass, over 
walls frescoed from floor to roof with scene’ from the life of Buddha, to an immensely 
lofty flat timbered roof, transected by red and gold rafters, from which depend a 
forest of chandeliers and fanciful flowery pendents in china. At the extreme end, 
on the summit of a great pyramidal erection flashing with images and offerings, 
faintly glimmers the emerald Buddha himself. This is a small image about eighteen 
inches high, which is said to have been made in the year 1450, and to have been 
successively enshrined at the various Laos capitals of Chieng Hai, Lampun, Chieng 
Mai, Lau, and Wieng Chan, and to have been removed to Bangkok in 1789 by the 
first king of the reigning dynasty. By the Siamese it is said to consist of a single 
emerald; but the more sceptical European has commonly been found to suggest 
either green porphyry, malachite, or jade; while an old resident who had once seen 
it close at hand during the repair of the temple, told me that it appeared to him to 
be made of an opaque green glass. Anyhow, it is an image of great reverence ; and 
three times a year are changed the vestments, thick with gold and precious stones, 
with which it is adorned. 

On the lower stages of the shrine stand other and larger Buddhas, many of them 
of pure gold, the gifts of kings ; and at its base and all around th. walls behind are 
glass cases containing royal offerings of jewels, silver and gold boxes, ivory and inlaid 
objects, coins, and arms, as well as several of the famous gold trees sent annually to 
the capital by the tributary states of the Siamese kingdom. No bonzes are attached 
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to this wat since it is par excellence the Temple of State. Here, twice a year, in 
April and September, is enacted by the entire court the solemn ceremonial of drinking 
the water of allegiance to the king. In this water have been dipped the sword and 
arms of the sovereign, typifying the idea of revenge upon the faithless cr disloyal 
subject ; over it prayers have been murmured by the ¢a/apoins, and evil will be the 
end of him who, having so drunk, is false to his royal master. 

Next to this temple is a small shrine, with a carpet of silver wire, in whose centre 
stands an inlaid mother-of-pearl case, containing the holy books of the Buddhist canon. 
Behind this again is a prached?. or relic-spire, entirely of gold, the surface of its walls, 
which are enormously thick, being composed of small gilt tiles specially manufactured 
in Germany. The interior contains a miniature of the prachedi, in which some relics 
of Buddha are reported to be inurned. Adjoining is a third edifice, in which the 
Scriptures and liturgy are kept in large chests of lacquer, or wood inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, the MSS. being written in the Cambogian Pali character on palm leaves, 
strung together, packed in bundles, and covered with wrappings of silk brocade. A 
fourth temple, sealed up and only opened once a year for the king’s visit, contains the 
ashes of princes of the royal blood deposited in golden urns. ‘The relics of the kings 
themselves, after cremation, are concealed in another sanctuary, open to none, and are 
said sometimes to be mixed with a little clay and fashioned into statuettes. 

Among the remaining structures upon the platform are a shrine containing the 
ashes of the white elephants, with images of those that have died; a miniature model 
in stone of the great Khmer temple of Angkor Wat, only ten years old, but already 
beginning to perish from contact with the humid air; a specimen of the sacred 40 
tree, planted in a separate inclosure; many smaller flower-encrusted and enamelled 
shrines ; and long rows of tapering prachedis, or spires, All around runs a covered 
gallery, the brilliant but perishable frescoes of whose inner walls depict episodes in 
the sacred legends, the nature of which is explained in each case by tablets affixed 
to the outer pillars of the arcade. 

From the temple platform we proceed through a gateway, bearing the royal arms, 
into the Palace inclosure, where immediately confronting us is the New Palace of the 
king. ‘This most graceful structure, which combines the elegance of an Italian fabric 
and fagade, relieved by columns of stucco and marble, with the peculiar and fanciful 
roofwork and pinnacles of Siam, was the work of an English architect, upon whose 
ingenuity and taste it reflects infinite credit. Upon the grassplot in front the royal 
guards are usually seen lounging ; the royal standard floats from an adjoining flagstaff, 
and access to the first floor, where are the throne-room and principal reception 
chambers, is gained through a portico adorned with sculptured elephants on pedestals. 
Opposite the palace is a modern European building, occupied by the young Crown 
Prince and his English tutor. Behind and beyond we may not penetrate ; though it is 
there, in the courts and gardens of the inner palace, that the secret life of the sovereign 
is lived, that his hundred or less wives and concubines are lodged, and that is woven 
that web of mystery and intrigue which is inseparable from the seraglio in every degree 
of longitude from the Bosphorus to the Menam. 

On either side of the New Palace are the State Audience-halls of the earlier 
sovereigns of the dynasty. That on the left, which is by far the larger building, 
was the hall of daily audience, where the king received his prostrate ministers 
and nobles. It consists of a vast hall, whose flat timbered and painted ceiling 
is sustained by two rows of big square painted columns, and which is wholly 
empty save for a series of thrones. First is a sofa upon which the sovereign 
reclined to converse with his intimate counsellors. Next is a lofty staged throne 
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for greater occasions, overhung by the savefraxat or nine-staged royal umbrella 
of white fringed with gold. Behind this again, and resting against the end wall, 
through which it is entered by stairs from the back, is the principal and much 
loftier throne. In front of this, upon State occasions, a curtain was drawn, opening 
to reveal the monarch, as he sat with the statuesque immobility of an idol upon 
this pyramidal elevation, and closing again as soon as the audience was at an end. 

The second and older audience hall, on the right, is the M/aha Prasat, used 
on greater occasions, either of royal ceremonial, or for the reception of foreign 
envoys. Its exterior presents the five-tiered receding roof of Siamese architecture, 
terminating in a gilded spire; and inside are two thrones, one in the middle of 
the building, the other against the wall. It is in this fabric that the body of the 

















King and Crown Prince in Throne Room. 


deceased king is preserved for a year, huddled up in a sitting attitude, in a golden 
urn prior to its ultimate cremation. Here sometimes the bonzes preach to the 
assembled court; and here was enacted in 1892 the ceremony of the hair-cutting 
of the young Crown Prince. Outside is a platform, one of many strewn throughout 
the Palace inclosure from which the royal personage steps either on to the golden 
chair of state, in which he is carried in processions, or on to the back of the royal 
elephant. Near by is an immense bronze cannon; and in this neighbourhood 
also is a statue of the late king, to which obeisance is offered by the court once 
in each year. 

The most interesting of the remaining accessible buildings in the Palace in- 
closure are perhaps the stables of the celebrated white elephants. Of these creatures 
at the time of my visit there were four, each standing upon a wooden platform 
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under a red lacquered canopy, tethered by the right fore and hind leg to big teak 
posts, and watched and fed by a special keeper. ‘Three of the number had been 
there for twenty to thirty years, the fourth for only seven years. They are never 
mounted by the king, and are only brought out in rare processions, upon which 
their presence is supposed to confer a special distinction. Of course it is now well 
known that they are not white at all, but rather of 2 dingy coffee colour, which, 
however, is still farther lightened by a scrubbing with some chemical preparation 
on great occasions. ‘The eye shows that the so-called white elephant is really 
an albino, and as such is a /usus nature. ‘They are not found in Siam proper, 
but only in Laos and Cambogia, and are iso facto the property of the king. An 
immense fuss and jubilation occur when the auspicious beast has been discovered 
in the jungle: he is captured and brought down the river in a barge of state, and 
a title of nobility is conferred upon him ; although the halcyon days, which Bowring 
reports as having lasted till his time, when they were served in vessels of gold 
and silver, and wore rings of gold upon their tusks and crowns of gold upon their 
heads, have now vanished. Notwithstanding that they appertain to both sexes, 
the white elephants are not suffered to breed. I find in most books that the sanctity 
of the creature is believed to arise from the hypothesis that he may possibly 
be the incarnation of some future Buddha or holy personage, and will thereby bring 
a blessing on his surroundings. But well-informed Siamese assured me ‘that the 
sacredness is really no more than a compliment to the extreme rarity of the animal 
—though I rather suspect this of being nineteenth-century realism. Anyhow, the 
common folk continue to regard him with peculiar reverence ; and a great scandal 
was created in Bangkok, when a foreign circus troupe, having advertised a real 
white elephant, introduced into the arena an ordinary animal whitewashed from 
head to tail. 

In the neighbourhood of the Royal Palace are two other edifices worthy of 
mention. One of these is the Old Palace of the Second King, separated from the 
former by a large open parade ground, upon which are enacted the cremation 
ceremonies of deceased sovereigns. About the Ufarat or Wang-na (¢.e., the Second 
King), there has been much blundering in the pages of European writers. He has 
been variously represented as generalissimo of the forces, as a sort of Siamese Mayor 
of the Palace, and as the counterpart of the former Shogun or Tycoon (Taikun) of 
Japan. He was, in reality, nothing of the sort; and the title, which was purely 
honorific in character, while carrying with it the prerogatives of a palace, court, 
ministry, army, provinces, and revenues, amounted to no more than a formal 
recognition of the status of. its bearer as the first subject in the kingdom; though 
the advantages above named might, and often did, give him, in the event of a 
sudden demise of the Crown, a- superior-advantage in the squabble that generally 
ensued over the succession. Upon the death of its -last occupant, the post was 
wisely abolished. The Second King’s palace, which is a duplicate on a small scale 
of the Royal Palace, is now falling into ruin; but its courtyards contain a great 
number of cannon, of audience-halls, elephants, platforms, pagodas, prachedis, and 
sanctuaries, one of which has been fitted up as a museum of national products 
and curios. 

The other building is called Wat Po, or the Temple of the Sleeping Buddha. 
In a corner of a vast inclosure, filled with crumbling corridors, in which repose 
hundreds of gilded Buddhas, with mouldering mausoleums and peeling /rachedis, 
is an edifice containing a prodigious recumbent Buddha, 145 feet long, and 65 
feet high at the shoulder, built of brick and chunam, gilt over. The saint wears 
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an affable and beatific expression; but the only beauty in his figure is in the soles 
of his upturned feet, which are covered with symbols and characters, exquisitely 

* inlaid with mother-of-pearl. There are some sixty or seventy other wa¢s in different 

parts of the city; but, in obedience to the law that construction is more honourable 

than repair, the majority of them are falling to pieces, while some are already in 
ruins. 
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Mi LONG have ceased to love 

you; yet I feel 

In your mere presence shaken 
to the soul 

With all the tortures of un- 
certainty, 





Fearing my heart still held in 
your control. 


To prove I do not love you I have taught 
My lips to frame for you a careless speech ; 
My eyes can calmly meet your calm regard, 





And I have learnt what lessons pride can 
teach. 


All that I can I do to brave the 
- thrall 


In which you, captive, held my 
heart and will; 





¢ When you are far I dream that 
I am free, 
\, But when anear I know I love 


you still! 


ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 
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HROTH, yer ’ann’rs, I'll tell ye 
wid pleasure ; though, trooth to 
tell, it’s only poor wurrk telling 

the same shtory over an’ over agin. 





) , But I niver object to tell it to rale gintlemin, like 
" on yer ’ann’rs, what don’t forget that a poor man 
c i \ tae q : 
has a mouth on to him as much as Creeshus 
\ himself has. 
“The place was ¥ a market-town in Kilkenny—or maybe King’s County or 
) g » 
Queen’s County. At all evints, it was wan of them counties what Cromwell 
. = 7 

bad cess to him! —gev his name to. An’ the house was called after him 


that was the Lord Liftinint an’ invinted the polis—God forgive him! It was kep’ 
be a man iv the name iv Misther Mickey Byrne an’ his good lady—at laste it was till 
wan dark night whin the bhoys mistuk him for another gintleman, an unknown man, 
what had bought a contagious property—mind ye the impidence iv him. Mickey was 
comin’ back from the Curragh Races wid his skin that tight wid the full of the whisky 
inside of him that he couldn’t open his eyes to see what was goin’ on, or his 
mouth to set the bhoys right afther he had got the first tap on the head wid wan 
of the blackthorns what they done such jobs wid. The poor bhoys was that full 
of sorra for their mishap whin they brung him home to his widdy that the crather 
hadn’t the hearrt to be too sevare on thim. At the first iv course she was wroth, 
bein’ only a woman afther all, an’ weemin not bein’ gave to rayson like min is. 
Millia murdher! but for a bit she was like a madwoman, and was nigh to have 
cut the heads from aff av thim wid the mate chopper, till, seein’ thim so white and 
quite, she all at wance flung down the chopper an’ knelt down be the corp. 

“*Tave me to me dead,’ she sez. ‘Oh min! it’s no use more people 
nor is needful bein’ made unhappy over this night’s terrible wurrk. Mick Byrne 
would have no man worse for him whin he was living, and he’ll have harm to 
none for his death! Now go; an’, oh bhoys, be dacent and quite, an’ don’t thry 
a poor widdied sowl too hard!’ 

‘Well, afther that she made no change in things ginerally, but kep’ on the 
hotel jist the same; an’ whin some iv her friends wanted her to get help, she 
only sez : 

“Mick an’ me run this house well enough; an’ whin I’m thinkin’ of takin’ 
help T’ll tell yez. Ill go on be meself, as I mane to, till Mick an’ me comes 
together agin.’ 

Copyright 1894, in the United States of America, according to the Act of Congress by Bram Stoker. 
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‘An’, sure enough, the ould place wint on jist the same, though, more betoken, 
there wasn’t Mick wid his shillelagh to kape the pace whin things got pretty hot 
on fair nights, an’ in the gran’ ould election times, when heads was bruk like eggs 
-glory be to God! 

“My! but she was the fine woman, was the Widdy Byrne! A gran’ crathur 
intirely: a fine upshtandin’ woman, nigh as tall as a modherate-sized man, wid 
a forrm on her that'd warrm yer hearrt to look at, it sthood out that way in the 
right places. She had shkin like satin, wid a warrm flush in it, like the sun 
shinin’ on a crock iv yestherday’s crame; an’ her cheeks an’ her neck was that 
firrm that ye couldn’t take a pinch iv thim—though sorra wan iver dar’d to 
thry, the worse luck! But her hair! Begor, that was the finishing touch that 
set all the min crazy. It was jist wan mass iv red, like the hearrt iv a burnin’ 
furze-bush whin the smoke goes from aff iv it. Musha! but it’d make the blood 
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‘**Lave me to me dead,’ she sez.” 


come up in yer eyes to see the glint iv that hair wid the light shinin’ on it. ‘There 
was niver a man, what was a man at all at all, iver kem in be the door that he 
didn’t want to put his two arrms round the widdy an’ giv’ her a hug immadiate. 
They was fine min too, some iv thim—and warrm men—big graziers from Kildare, 
and the like, that counted their cattle be scores, an’ used to come ridin’ in to 
market on huntin’ horses what they’d refuse hundhreds iv pounds for from officers 
in the Curragh an’ the quality. Begor, but some iv thim an’ the dhrovers was 
rare min in a fight. More nor wance I seen them, forty, maybe half a hundred, 
strong, clear the market-place at Banagher or Athy. Well do I remimber the 
way the big, red, hairy wrists iv thim’d go up in the air, an’ down’d come the 
springy ground-ash saplins what they carried for switches. The whole lot iv 
thim wanted to come coortin’ the widdy; but sorra wan iv her’d look at thim. 


She’d flirt an’ be coy an’ taze thim and make thim mad for love iv her, as weemin 
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likes to do. Thank God for the same! for mayhap we min wouldn’t love thim 
as we do only for their thricky ways; an’ thin what'd become iv the counthry wid 
nothin’ in it at all except single min an’ ould maids jist dyin’, and growin’ crabbed 
for want iv childher to kiss an’ tache an’ shpank an’ make love to? Shure, yer 
’ann’rs, tis childher as makes the hearrt iv man green, jist as it is fresh wather that 
makes the grass grow. Divil a shtep nearer would the widdy iver let mortial man 
come. ‘No,’ she’d say; ‘whin I see a man fit to fill Mick’s place, I’ll let yez know 
iv it; thank ye kindly’; an’ wid that she’d shake her head till the beautiful red hair 
iv it'd be like shparks iv fire—an’ the min more mad for her nor iver. 

“But, mind ye, she wasn’t no shpoil-shport ; Mick’s wife knew more nor that, an’ 
his widdy didn’t forgit the thrick iv it. She’d lade the laugh herself if ’twas anything 
a dacent woman could shmile at; an’ if it wasn’t, she’d send the girrls aff to their 
beds, an’ tell the min they might go on talkin’ that way, for there was only herself 
to be insulted ; an’ that’d shut thim up pretty quick I’m tellin’ yez. But av any iv 
thim’d thry to git affectionate, as min do whin they’ve had all they can carry, well, 
thin she had a playful way iv dalin’ wid thim what’d always turn the laugh agin’ 
thim. She used to say that she larned the beginnin’ iv it at the school an’ the 
rest iv it from Mick. She always kep by her on the counther iv the bar wan iv 
thim rattan canes wid the curly ends, what the soldiers carries whin they can’t 
borry a whip, an’ are goin’ out wid their cap on three hairs, an’ thim new oiled, to 
scorch the girrls. An’ thin whin any iv the shuitors’d get too affectionate she’d 
lift the cane an’ swish them wid it, her laughin’ out iv her like mad all the time. 
At first wan or two iv the min’d say that a kiss at the widdy was worth a clip 
iv a cane; an’ wan iv thim, a warrm horse-farmer from Poul-a-Phoka, said he’d 
complate the job av she was to cut him into ribbons. But she was a handy woman 
wid the cane—which was shtrange enough, for she had no childer to be practisin’ 
on—an’ whin she threw what was left iv him back over the bar, wid his face 
like a gridiron, the other min what was laughin’ along wid her tuk the lesson to 
hearrt. Whiniver afther that she laid her hand on the cane, no matther how quitely, 
there’d be no more talk iv thryin’ for kissin’ in that quarther. 

“Well, at the time I’m comin’ to there was great divarshuns intirely goin’ on 
in the town. ‘The fair was on the morra, an’ there was a power iv people in the 
town; an’ cattle, an’ geese, an’ turkeys, an’ butther, an’ pigs, an’ vegetables, an’ 
all kinds iv divilment, includin’ a berryin’-—-the same bein’ an ould attorneyman, 
savin’ yer prisince; a lone man widout friends, lyin’ out there in the gran’ room 
iv the hotel what they call the ‘Queen’s Room.’ Well, I needn’t tell yer ’ann’rs that 
the place was pretty full that night. Musha, but it’s the fleas thimselves what had 
the bad time iv it, wid thim crowded out on the outside, an’ shakin’, an’ thrimblin’ 
wid the cowld. The widdy, av coorse, was in the bar passin’ the time iv the day wid 
all that kem in, an’ keepin’ her eyes afore an’ ahint her to hould the girrls up to 
their wurrk an’ not to be thriflin’ wid the min. My! but there was a power iv min 
at the bar that night; warrm farmers from four counties, an’ graziers wid their 
ground-ash plants an’ big frieze coats, an’ plinty iv commercials, too. In the 
middle iv it all, up the shtreet at a hand gallop comes an Athy carriage wid two 
horses, an’ pulls up at the door wid the horses shmokin’. An’ begor’, the man 
in it was smokin’ too, a big cygar nigh as long as yer arrm. He jumps out an’ 
walks up as bould as brass to the bar, jist as if there was niver a livin’ sowl but 
himself in the place. He chucks the widdy undher the chin at wanst, an’, taking 
aff his hat, sez: 

“*T want the best room in the house. I travel for Shorrox’, the greatest long- 
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cotton firrm in the whole worrld, an’ I want to open up a new line here! ‘The best 
is what I want, an’ that’s not good enough for me!’ 

“Well, gintlemin, ivery wan in the place was spacheless at his impidence ; an’, 
begor! that was the only time in her life I’m tould whin the widdy was tuk back. 
But, glory be, it didn’t take long for her to recover herself, an’ sez she quitely : 

“*T don’t doubt ye, sur! The best can’t be too good for a gintleman what 
makes himself so aisy at home !’ an’ she shmiled at him till her teeth shone like jools. 

“God knows, gintlemin, what does be in weemin’s minds whin they’re dalin’ 
wid a man! Maybe it was that Widdy Byrne only wanted to kape the pace wid 
all thim min crowdin’ roun’ her, an’ thim clutchin’ on tight to their shticks an’ aiger 
for a fight wid any man on her account. Or maybe it was that she forgive him 
his impidence ; for well I know that it’s not the most modest man, nor him what 
kapes his distance, that the girrls, much less the widdies, likes the best. But 
anyhow she spake out iv her to the man from Manchesther :— 

‘**T’m sorry, sur, that I can’t give ye the best room—what we call the best—for 
it is engaged already.’ 

“*Then turn him out!’ sez he. 

“<*T can’t,’ she says—‘at laste not till to-morra; an’ ye can have the room thin 
iv ye like.’ 

“There was a kind iv a sort iv a shnicker among some iv the min, thim knowin’ 
iv the corp, an’ the Manchesther man tuk it that they was laughin’ at him; so 
he sez: 

“*Tll shleep in that room to-night ; the other gintleman can put up wid me iv 
I can wid him. Unless,’ sez he, oglin’ the widdy, ‘I can have the place iv the 
masther iv the house, if there’s a priest or a parson handy in this town 





an’ sober,’ 
sez he. 

“Well, tho’ the widdy got as red as a Claddagh cloak, she jist laughed an’ turned 
aside, sayin’ : 

“*Throth, sur, but it’s poor Mick’s place ye might have, an’ welkim, this night.’ 

“ An’ where might that be now, ma’am ?’ sez he, lanin’ over the bar; an’ him 
would have chucked her under the chin agin, only that she moved her head away 
that quick. ; 

“*In the churchyard!’ she sez. ‘Ye might take Mick’s place there, av ye like, 
an’ [ll not be wan to say ye no.’ 

“At that the min round all laughed, an’ the man from Manchesther got mad, 
an’ shpoke out, rough enough too it seemed: 

“*Qh, he’s all right where he is. I daresay he’s quiter times where he is than 
whin he had my luk out. Him an’ the devil can toss for choice in bein’ lonely or 
bein’ quite.’ 

“Wid that the widdy blazes up all iv a suddint, like a live sod shtuck in the 
thatch, an’ sez she: 

“*Who are ye that dares to shpake ill iv the dead, an’ to couple his name wid 
the divil, an’ to his widdy’s very face? It’s aisy seen that poor Mick is gone!’ 
an’ wid that she threw her apron over her head an’ sot down an’ rocked herself 
to and fro, as widdies do whin the fit is on thim iv missin’ the dead. 

“There was more nor wan man there what’d like to have shtud opposite the 
Manchesther man wid a bit iv a blackthorn in his hand; but they knew the widdy 
too well to dar to intherfere till they were let. At length wan iv thim—Mr. Hogan, 
from nigh Portarlington, a warrm man, that’d put down a thousand pounds iv dhry 
money any day in the week—-kem over to the bar an’ tuk aff his hat, an’ sez he: 














“Pulls up at the door wid the |orses shmokin’,” 
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“Mrs. Byrne, ma’am, as a friend of poor dear ould Mick, I’d be glad to take 
his quarrel on meself on his account, an’ more than proud to take it on his widdy’s, 
if, ma’am, ye’ll only honour me be saying the wurrd.’ 

“Wid that she tuk down the apron from aff iv her head an’ wiped away the 
tears in her jools iv eyes wid the corner iv it. 

“«Thank ye kindly,’ sez she; ‘but, gintlemin, Mick an’ me run this hotel long 
together, an’ I’ve run it alone since thin, an’ I mane to go on runnin’ it be meself, 
even if new min from Manchesther itself does be bringin’ us new ways. As to you, 
sur,’ sez she, turnin’ to him, ‘it’s powerful afraid I am that there isn’t accommodation 
here for a gintlemin what’s so requireful. An’ so I think I’ll be askin’ ye to find 
convanience in some other hotel in the town.’ 

“Wid that he turned on her an’ sez, ‘I’m here now, an’I offer to pay me charges. 
Be the law ye can’t refuse to resave me or refuse me lodgmint, especially whin I’m 
on the primises.’ 

“So the Widdy Byrne drewed herself up, an’ sez she, ‘Sur, ye ask yer legal 
rights; ye shall have them. Tell me what it is ye require.’ 

“Sez he sthraight out: ‘I want the best room.’ 

“¢T’ve tould you already,’ sez she, ‘there’s a gintleman in it.’ 

“ Well,’ sez he, ‘what other room have ye vacant ?’ 

““¢Sorra wan at all,’ sez she. ‘Every room in the house is tuk. Perhaps, 
sur, ye don’t think or remimber that there’s a fair on to-morra.’ 

“She shpoke so polite that ivery man in the place knew there. was somethin’ 
comin’—later on. The Manchesther man felt that the laugh was on him; but he 
didn’t want for impidence, so he up, an’ sez he: 

«Thin, if I have to share wid another, I’ll share wid the best! It’s the Queen’s 
Room I'll be shleepin’ in this night.’ 

“Well, the min shtandin’ by wasn’t too well plazed wid what was going on; for 
the man from Manchesther he was plumin’ himself for all the worrld like a cock ona 
dunghill. He laned agin over the bar an’ began makin’ love to the widdy hot an’ 
fast. He was a fine, shtout-made man, wid a bull neck on to him an’ short hair, 
like wan iv thim ‘two-to-wan-bar-wans’ what I’ve seen at Punchestown an’ Fairy 
House an’ the Galway races. But he seemed to have no manners at all in his 
coortin’, but done it as quick an’ business-like as takin’ his commercial ordhers. It 
was like this: ‘I want to make love; you want to be made love to, bein’ a woman. 
Hould up yer head!’ 

“We all could see that the widdy was boilin’ mad; but, to do him fair, the man 
from Manchesther didn’t seem to care what any wan thought. But we all seen what 
he didn’t see at first, that the widdy began widout thinkin’ to handle the rattan cane 
on the bar. Well, prisintly he began agin to ask about his room, an’ what kind iv 
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a man it was that was to share it wid him. 
“So sez the widdy, ‘A man wid less wickedness in him nor you have, an’ less 
impidence.’ 
“*¢T hope he’s a quite man,’ sez he. 
“So the widdy began to laugh, an’ sez she: ‘I'll warrant he’s quice enough.’ 
*“¢ Toes he shnore? I hate a man—or a woman ayther—what shnores.’ 
“¢Throth,’ sez she, ‘there’s no shnore in him’; an’ she laughed agin. 
“Some iv the min round what knew iv the ould attorney-man—saving yer prisince 
—began to laugh too; and this made the Manchesther man suspicious. When the 
likes iv him gets suspicious he gets rale nasty ; so he sez, wid a shneer : 
“*Vou seem to be pretty well up in his habits, ma’am !’ 
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“The widdy looked round at the graziers, what was clutchin’ their ash plants 
hard, an’ there was a laughin’ divil in her eye that kep’ thim quite; an’ thin she 
turned round to the man, and sez she : 

“¢QOh, I know that much, anyhow, wid wan thing an’ another, begor !’ 

“But she looked more enticin’ nor iver at that moment. For sure the man 
from Manchesther thought so, for he laned nigh his whole body over the counther, 
an’ whispered somethin’ at her, puttin’ out his hand as he did so, an’ layin’ it on 
her neck to dhraw her to him. The widdy seemed to know what was comin’, an’ 
had her hand on the rattan; so whin he was draggin’ her to him an’ puttin’ out 
his lips to kiss her—an’ her first as red as a turkey-cock an’ thin as pale as a 





***Hands off, Misther Impidence!' sez she." 


sheet—she ups wid the cane and gev him wan skelp across the face wid it, 
shpringin’ back as she done so. Oh jool! but that was a skelp! A big wale iv 
blood riz up as quick as the blow was shtruck, jist as I’ve seen on the pigs’ backs 
whin they do be prayin’ aloud not to be tuk where they’re wanted.” 

“* Hands off, Misther Impidence!’ sez she. The man from Manchesther was 
that mad that he ups wid the tumbler forninst him an’ was goin’ to throw it at 
her, whin there kem an odd sound from the graziers—a sort of “Ach!” as whin 
a man is workin’ a sledge, an’ I seen the ground-ash plants an’ the big fists what 
held thim, and the big hairy wrists go up in the air. Begor, but polis thimselves 
wid bayonets wouldn’t care to face thim like that! In the half of two twos the 
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man from Manchesther would have been cut in ribbons, but there came a cry from 
the widdy what made the glasses ring : 

“*Shtop! I’m not goin’ to have any fightin’ here; an’ besides, there’s bounds 
to the bad manners iv even a man from Shorrox’.. He wouldn’t dar to  shtrike 
me—though I have no head! Maybe I hit a thought too hard; but I had rayson 
to remimber that somethin’ was due on Mick’s account too. I’m sorry, sur,’ sez 
she to the man, quite polite, ‘that I had to defind meself; but whin a gintleman 
claims the law to come into a house, an’ thin assaults th’ owner iv it, though she 
has no head, it’s more restrainful he should be intirely !’ 

“Hear, hear!’ cried some iv the min, an’ wan iv thim sez ‘Amen,’ sez he, 
an’ they all begin to laugh. ‘The Manchesther man he didn’t know what to do; 
for begor he didn’t like the look of thim ash plants up in the air, an’ yit he was 
not wan to like the laugh agin’ him or to take it aisy. So he turns to the widdy 
an’ he lifts his hat an’ sez he wid mock politeness : 

““¢T must complimint ye, ma’am, upon the shtrength iv yer arrm, as upon 
the mildness iv yer disposition. Throth, an’ I’m thinkin’ that it’s misther Mick 
that has the best iv it, wid his body lyin’ paceful in the churchyard, anyhow ; though 
the poor sowl doesn’t seem to have much good in changin’ wan devil for another !’ 
An’ he looked at her rale spiteful. 

“Well, for a minit her eyes blazed, but thin she shmiled at him, an made a 
low curtsey, an’ sez she—oh! mind ye, she was a gran’ woman at givin’ back as 
good as she got— : 

“« Thank ye kindly, sur, for yer polite remarks about me arrm. Sure me poor 
dear Mick often said the same; only he said more an’ wid shuparior knowledge ! 
“ Molly,” sez he—“‘ Id mislike the shtrength iv yer arrm whin ye shtrike, only 
that I forgive ye for it whin it comes to the huggin’!” But as to poor Mick’s prisint 
condition I’m not goin’ to argue wid ye, though I can’t say that I forgive ye for the 
way you've shpoke iv him that’s gone. _Bedad, it’s fond iv the dead y’are, for 
ye seem onable to kape thim out iv yer mouth. Maybe ye’ll be more respectful 
to thim before ye die!’ 

““*T don’t want no sarmons!’ sez he, wery savage. ‘Am I to have me room 
to-night, or am I not?’ 

“¢ Did I undherstand ye to say,’ sez she, ‘that ye wanted a share iv the Queen’s 
Room ?’ 

“¢T did! an’ I demand it.’ 

“*¢ Very well, sur,’ sez she very quitely, ‘ye shall have it!’ Jist thin the supper 
war ready, and most iv the min at the bar thronged into the coffee-room, an’ among 
thim the man from Manchesther, what wint bang up to the top iv the table an 
sot down as though he owned the place, an’ him niver in the house before. A few 
iv the bhoys shtayed a minit to say another word to the widdy, an’ as soon as they 
was alone Misther Hogan up, an’ sez he: 

““*Qh, darlint ! but it’s a jool iva woman y’ are! Do ye raly mane to put him in 
the room wid the corp?’ 

‘““* He said he insisted on being in that room!’ she says, quite sarious ; an’ thin 
givin’ a look undher her lashes at the bhoys as made thim lep, sez she : 

“*QOh! min, an ye love me give him his shkin that full that he’ll tumble into his 
bed this night wid his sinses obscurified. Dhrink toasts till he misremimbers where 
he is! Whist! Go, quick, so that he won’t suspect nothin’ !’ 
“That was a warrm night, I’m telling ye! The man from Shorrox’ had wine 
galore wid his mate; an’ afther, whin the plates an’ dishes was tuk away an’ the 
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nuts was brought in, Hogan got up an’ proposed his health, an’ wished him prosperity 
in his new line. Iv coorse he had to dhrink that; an’ thin others got up, an’ 
there was more toasts dhrunk than there was min in the room, till the man, him 
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the man jrum Shorrox' had wine galore.” 


not bein’ used to whisky punch, began to git onsartin in his shpache. So they 
gev him more toastss—‘Ireland as a nation,’ an’ ‘Home Rule,’ an’ ‘The mimory 
iv Dan O’Connell,’ an’ ‘Bad luck to Boney,’ an’ ‘God save the Queen,’ an’ 
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‘More power to Manchesther,’ an’ other things what they thought would plaze him, 
him bein’ English. Long hours before it was time for the house to shut, he was 
as dhrunk as a whole row of fiddlers, an’ kep shakin’ hands wid ivery man an’ 
promisin’ thim to open a new line in Home Rule, an’ sich nonsinse. So they tuk 
him up to the door iv the Queen’s Room an’ left him there. 

“He managed to undhress himself all except his hat, and got into bed wid the 
corp iv th’ ould attorney-man, an’ thin an’ there fell asleep widout noticin’ him. 

“Well, prisintly he woke wid a cowld feelin’ all over him. He had lit no candle, 
an’ there was only the light from the passage comin’ in through the glass over the 
door. He felt himself nigh fallin’ out iv the bed wid him almost on the edge, an’ 
the cowld shtrange gintleman lyin’ shlap on the broad iv his back in the middle. 
He had enough iv the dhrink in him to be quarrelsome. 

“ll throuble ye,’ sez he, ‘to kape over yer own side iv the bed—or I'll soon 
let ye know the rayson why.’ An’ wid that he give hima shove. But iv coorse the 
ould attorney-man tuk no notice whatsumiver. 

“*V’are not that warrm that one’d like to lie contagious to ye,’ sez he. ‘Move 
over, I say, to yer own side!’ But divil a shtir iv the corp. 

“Well, thin he began to get fightin’ angry, an’ to kick an’ shove the corp; but 
not gittin’ any answer at all at all, he turned round an’ hit him a clip on the side 
iv the head. 

““* Git up,’ he sez, ‘iv ye’re a man at all, an’ put up yer dooks.’ 

“Then he got more madder shtill, for the dhrink was shtirrin’ in him, an’ he 
kicked an’ shoved an’ grabbed him be the leg an’ the arrm to move him. 

“*Begor !’ sez he, ‘but ye’re the cowldest chap I iver kem anigh iv. Musha! 
but yer hairs is like icicles.’ 

“Thin he tuk him be the head, an’ shuk him an’ brung him to the bedside, an’ 
kicked him clane out on to the flure on the far side iv the bed. 

“*Tie there,’ he sez, ‘ye ould blast furnace! Ye can warrm yerself up on the 
flure till to-morra.’ 

“ Be this time the power iv the dhrink he had tuk got ahoult iv him agin, an’ he 
fell back in the middle iv the bed, wid his head on the pilla an’ his toes up, an’ wint 
aff ashleep, like a cat in the frost. 

“ By-an’-by, whin the house was about shuttin’ up, the watcher from th’ undher- 
taker’s kem to sit be the corp till the mornin’, an’ th’ attorney him bein’ a Protestan’ 
there was no candles. Whin the house was quite, wan iv the girrls, what was coortin’ 
wid the watcher, shtole into the room. 

“* Are ye there, Michael ?’ sez she. 

“Vis, me darlint!’ he sez, comin’ to her; an’ there they shtood be the door, wid 
the lamp in the passage shinin’ on the red heads iv the two iv thim. 

“*T’ve come,’ sez Katty, ‘to kape ye company for a bit, Michael ; for it’s crool 
lonesome worrk sittin’ there alone all night. But I mustn’t shtay long, for they’re all 
goin’ to bed soon, when the dishes is washed up.’ 

“* Give us a kiss,’ sez Michael. 

“**¢Qh, Michael!’ sez she: ‘kissin’ in the prisince iv a corp! It’s ashamed 
iv ye I am.’ 

“Sorra cause, Katty. Sure, it’s more respectful than any other way. Isn’t it 
next to kissin’ in the chapel?—an’ ye do that whin ye’re bein’ married. If ye kiss 
me now, begor but I don’t know as it’s mortial nigh a weddin’it is! Anyhow, give us 
a kiss, an’ we'll talk iv the rights an’ wrongs iv it aftherwards.’ 

“Well, somehow, yer ’ann’rs, that kiss was bein’ gave—an’ a kiss in the prisince 
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iv acorp is a sarious thing an’ takes along time. Thim two was payin’ such attintion 
to what was going on betune thim that they didn’t heed nothin’, whin suddint Katty 
stops, and sez : 

“¢Whist ! what is that?’ 

“ Michael felt creepy too, for there was a quare sound comin’ from the bed. So 
they grabbed one another as they shtud in the doorway an’ looked at the bed almost 
afraid to breathe till the hair on both iv thim began to shtand up in horror; for 
the corp rose up in the bed, an’ they seen it pointin’ at thim, an’ heard a hoarse 
voice say, 

“*Tt’s in hell I am !—Divils 
around me! Don’t I see thim 
burnin’ wid their heads like flames ? 
an’ it’s burnin’ I am too—burnin’, 
burnin’, burnin’! Me throat is on 
fire, an’ me face is burnin’! Wather! 
wather! Give me wather, if only a 
dhrop on me tongue’s tip !’ 

“Well, thin Katty let one 
screetch out iv her, like to wake 
the dead, an’ tore down the passage 
till she kem to the shtairs, and tuk 
a flyin’ lep down an’ fell in a 
dead faint on the mat below ; and 
Michael yelled ‘ murdher’ wid all 
his might. 

“Tt wasn't long till there was a 
crowd in that room, I tell ye; an’ a 
mighty shtrange thing it was that 
sorra wan iv the graziers had even 
tuk his coat from aff iv him to go 
to bed, or laid by his shtick. An’ 
the widdy too, she was as nate an’ 
tidy as iver, though seemin’ sur- 
prised out iv a sound shleep, an’ 
her clothes onto her, all savin’ a 
white bedgown, an’ a candle in her 





hand. ‘There was some others what 
had been in bed, min an’ wimin 
wid their bare feet an’ slippers on to some iv thim, wid their bracers down their backs, 
an’ their petticoats flung on anyhow. An’ some iv thim in big nightcaps, an’ some wid 
their hair all screwed up in knots wid little wisps iv paper, like farden screws iv Limerick 
twist or Lundy Foot snuff. Musha! but it was the ould weemin what was afraid iv 
things what didn’t alarrm the young wans at all. Divil resave me! but the sole thing 
they seemed to dhread was the min——dead or alive it was all wan to thim—an’ ’twas 
ghosts an’ corpses an’ mayhap divils that the rest was afeard iv. 

“Well, whin the Manchesther man seen thim all come tumblin’ into the room 
he began to git his wits about him; for the dhrink was wearin’ aff, an’ he was thryin’ 
to remimber where he was. So whin he seen the widdy he put his hand up to 
his face where the red welt was, an’ at wance seemed to undhershtand, for he got 


‘An’ there they sthood be the door 


mad agin an’ roared out : 
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“*What does this mane? Why this invasion iv me chamber? Clear out the 
whole kit, or I'll let yez know!’ Wid that he was goin’ to jump out of bed, but 
the moment they seen his toes the ould weemin let a screech out iv thim, an’ 
clung to the min an’ implored thim’ to save thim from murdher—an’ worse. An’ 
there was the Widdy Byrne laughin’ like mad; an’ Misther Hogan shtepped out, 
an’ sez he: 

“*Do jump out, Misther Shorrox! The boys has their switches, an’ it’s a 
mighty handy costume ye’re in for a leatherin’ !’ 

So wid that he jumped back into bed an’ covered the clothes over him. 

“¢Tn the name of God,’ sez he, ‘ what does it all mane?’ 

“*Tt manes this,’ sez Hogan, goin’ round the bed an’ draggin’ up the corp an’ 
layin’ it on the bed beside him. ‘ Begorra! but it’s a cantankerous kind iv a scut 





““*Why this invasion iv me chamber ?’” 


yare. First nothin’ will do ye but sharin’ a room wid a corp; an’ thin ye want 
the whole place to yerself.’ 

“¢Take it away! Take it away,’ he yells out. 

“ « Begorra,’ sez Mister Hogan, ‘I’ll do no such thing. The gintleman ordhered 
the room first, an’ it’s he has the right to ordher you to be brung out !’ 

“**Did he shnore much, sur?’ says the widdy; an’ wid that she burst out laughin’ 
an’ cryin’ all at wanst. ‘That'll tache ye to shpake ill iv the dead agin!’ An’ she flung 
her petticoat over her head an’ run out iv the room. 

“Well, we turned the min all back to their own rooms ; for the most part iv 
thim had plenty iv dhrink on board, an’ we feared for a row. Now that the fun 
was over, we didn’t want any unplisintness to follow. So two iv the graziers wint 
into wan bed, an’ we put the man from Manchesther in th’ other room, an’ gev him 
a screechin’ tumbler iv punch to put the hearrt in him agin. 
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“] thought the widdy had gone to her bed ; but whin I wint to put out the lights 
I seen one in the little room behind the bar, an’ I shtepped quite, not to dishturb 
her, and peeped in. ‘There she was on a low shtool rockin’ herself to an’ fro, an’ 
goin’ on wid her laughin’ an’ cryin’ both together, while she tapped wid her fut 
on the flure. She was talkin’ to herself in a kind iv a whisper, an’ I heerd her say : 

“¢QOh, but its the crool woman I am to have such a thing done in me house 
—an’ that poor sowl, wid none to weep for him, knocked about that a way for 
shport iv dhrunken min—while me poor dear darlin’ himself is in the cowld 
clay !—But oh! Mick, Mick, if ye were only here! Wouldn’t it be you—you 
wid the fun iv ye an’ yer merry hearrt—that’d be plazed wid the doin’s iv this 
night !’” 
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‘‘ His veracity was not of the sort which is at 





present current.” 


J. A. Symonps’ Life of Benvenuto Cellint. 






MO one, I imagine, who has read the prologue to “The Voiage and 
Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt., which treateth of the way 
to Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Ilands and 
countryes,” will care to believe of him the libel that he never travelled 
at all. At the same time it cannot be doubted that when he did 
travel he was only too ready to give credence to any absurd and 
monstrous fables, which were likely to make good “copy,” what time 
he was to get back and set about writing that delightful volume which, professing to 
be a guide to the Holy Land, in reality merely uses that pious motive as a peg on 
which to hang all that seemed to be of interest in the world of fiction, adventure, 
and travel. Whether Mandevil was mainly an impostor or mainly a dupe, whether 
a Simple Simon or a Fernam Mendez Pinto, will probably always be a matter of 
opinion. Personally, I am inclined to think that he was so far a cut above that 
“infinite and endless liar” Parolles, that he drew the line at falsehoods of his 
own devising, as a rule, but that he did not hesitate to act midwife to what he 
670 
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knew to be the mendacities of others, holding himself sufficiently excused for their 
dissemination by the protecting formula “thei seyne” or “men seyne, but I have not 
sene it.” Further, too, it is, I think, more than evident that he, of malice aforethought, 
and with considerable ingenuity, so interweaves report with actual observation that 
the reader may carry away a higher opinion of his personal performances than is 
actually deserved. Nor need this opinion be modified, though we remember that 
more than one of his statements, for long regarded as improbable, has since received 
verification, and that, like his great prototype Marco Polo, whose wonderful minuteness, 
extensive research and accuracy, are now the theme of universal admiration, he was 
for long looked upon as Parthis mendacior. 

A remarkable example of what must have been many times perused with incredulity, 
but is now a common incident of poultry culture, may be found in the description of a 
fourteenth-century incubator which is worth quoting in Sir John’s own language, with 
such orthographical alterations as will render it easy for the nineteenth-century reader. 
“ At Cairo,” he says, “there is a common House that is all full of small Furnaces ; and 
thither bring Women of the Town their Eggs of Hens, of Geese, and of Ducks, for 
to be put into those Furnaces. And they that keep that House cover them with Heat 
of Horse Dung, without Hens, Geese, or Ducks, or other fowl, and at the end of three 
Weeks or of a Month they come again and take their chickens and nourish them and 
bring them forth, so that all the country is full of them. And so men do both Winter 
and Summer.” * 

He is also the first traveller to tell of the burning of widows at the funerals 
of their husbands, of carrier pigeons, of the small feet of Chinese women, of the 
crocodile, hippopotamus, giraffe and rattlesnake. Furthermore, that there is no new 
thing under the sun is forcibly brought home to me by a passage from which it is 
evident that the inhabitants of Jamchay in the fourteenth century were on the 
verge of adopting that great principle of Central Supply Kitchens which I was 
privileged to set forth last year in the pages of the Mineteenth Century, under the 
title of “The Doom of the Domestic Cook.” “In that Country,” says Sir John, 
“in the good Towns is a good custom. For whoso will make a Feast to any of 
his Friends, there be certain Inns in every good Town; and he that will make a 
Feast will say to the Host, ‘Array for me to-morrow a good Dinner for so many 
Folk’; and telleth him the number; and deviseth him the Viands ; and he saith 
also, ‘Thus much I will expend and no more.’ And anon the Host arrayeth for 
him, so fair and so well and so honestly, that there shall lack nothing. And it 
shall be done sooner, and with less cost, than if a man made it in his own House.” 
And here we are five hundred years later still hesitating as to whether we shall 
adopt the further logical departure. However, these things notwithstanding, it is 
unfortunately easier on the whole to believe that our gentleman was betrayed into 
inserting truths now and again because they were surprising rather than that he 
ever suppressed what would make good copy because it was untrue. 

There is, too, another charge which must be brought against this entertaining 
person. Deeply indebted to him, doubtless, we are for delightful legends and 
romances unsurpassed for quaintness and ingenuity. At the same time, it is 
hard to forgive him for the plausible cant with which he baits his hook so as to 
render it palatable to the religious susceptibilities of his public. I cannot bring 
myself to agree with Halliwell that “the marvellous stories so readily credited by 
our author, and the great respect he pays to every relic, are not matters of surprise 


* It was more than four hundred years later that artificial incubation was introduced into Western 
Europe by M. Bonnemain. 
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when we take into consideration the enthusiasm of a zealous Roman Catholic of 
the fourteenth century.” It is surely a poor excuse for the dissemination of these 
“concocted and bully stories” to say that “he was treading on sacred ground, and 
credited, because he desired to credit, every idle tale that came floating before his 
view.” The fact is that, by the suppression of any hint at incredulity on his part, 
he practically went bail for the myths which he scatters broadcast in his book. 

Nor do I think Sir John’s editor strengthens his case much by quoting from 
Benjamin of Tudela, who seems to me to have been a sublimated newspaper 
paragraphist, born out of due time, greedy for the marvellous, and ready to 
assimilate anything that would stimulate his goosequill. Neither he nor Mandevil 
recognised the responsibility which lay upon them to do all in their power to 
denote the line of demarcation which personal observation must have shown them 
lay between what was substantially true and false. ‘They only restrained themselves 
within what they believed to be the limits of the untravelled public’s gullibility, 
and that was practically unbounded. 

So much for the traveller. Now for some of the traveller’s fictions. For, whatever 
may be thought of his morality, it must be admitted that these are the most attractive 
portions of his book, and that his plain tale unvarnished would be as tame as majolica 
without the glaze. 

Let us take, for example, the legend of “The Wisshinges for Wacchinge of the 
Sperkauk,” * which, as the Editor’s preface for 1727 points out, has been “ conveyed ” 
bodily from John of Arras’s “ History of Melusine,” and with an illustration of which 
this article is headed. This is one of those tales with which Sir John, in his discursive 
reading, has been so enamoured that, at all hazards, and with the most barefaced 
irrelevancy, it must be, rightly or wrongly, added to the ingredients of his hotchpot. 
He seems for ever to be saying, under a thin pretence of sequence, “@ Aropos to so 
and so,” or “talking of so and so, reminds me of something too good not to be told, 
but wholly beside the mark.” There never was such a man for “ Aumano capiti cervicem 
jungere eguinam.” He is as charmingly inconsequent as the most charming woman 
that ever talked ; and you may always know that, when he goes off at a tangent, that 
is the signal for something of capital value. So, in this instance, he, certainly with not 
such brutal directness but in effect, says, ‘“ This being a guide to the Holy Land, and 
zif it 


‘ 


finding myself somewhat gravelled for matter relevant thereto, now is time 
lyke you’” (the spelling always beeomes specially weak when the tangent is more 
pronounced than usual), “for to tell you of the Marches and Iles and dyverse 
Bestes and of dyverse Folk beyond theise Marches.” He then drags in a descrip- 
tion of “that country of Lybie where the Sea is more high than the Land, and 
it seemeth that it would cover the Earth, and natheless it passeth not his marks. 
And men see in that Country a Mountain to the which no man cometh. In this 
land of Lybie, whoso turneth toward the East, the Shadow of himself is on the right 
side, and here in our Country the Shadow is on the left side. In that sea of Lybie 
is no Fish; for they cannot live nor continue for the great heat of the Sun; because 
that the water is evermore boiling for the great heat.” 

And then from Libya by devious ways he conveys us to Trebizond, v/@ Genoa 
or Venice—routes difficult, in good sooth, to: understand—and finally lands us in 
Little Armenia, where we can have our wish of the Sparrowhawk. “ And in that 


country is an old Castle that stands upon a Rock the which is called the Castle of 


the Sparrehawk,* that is beyond the City of Layays, beside the town of Pharsipee, 
that belongeth to the Lordship of Cruk ; that is a rich Lord and a good Christian 


* Note the delightful want of uniformity in the spelling of this word throughout. 
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man; where men find a Sparehauk * upon a Perch right fair and right well made ; 
and a fair lady of Fairie, that keepeth it. And who that will wake that Sparhauk * 
7 days and 7 nights, and, as some men say, 3 days and 3 nights without Company 
and without Sleep, that fair Lady shall give him, when he hath done, the first wish 
that he will wish of earthly things; and that hath been proved often times. And 
a time befell, that a King of Ermonye, that was a worthy Knight and doughty man 
and a noble Prince, woke that Hauk some time ; and at the end of 7 days and 7 
nights, the Lady came to him and bade him wish; for he had well deserved it. 
And he answered that he was great Lord now, and well in peace, and had enough 
of worldly Riches; and therefore he would wish none other thing but the body of 
that fair Lady. _And she answered him that he knew not what he asked; and 
said that he was a fool, to desire that he might not have; for she said, that he 
should not ask but earthly thing: for she was none earthly thing, but a ghostly 
thing. And the king said that he would ask none other thing. And the Lady 
answered, ‘Syth that I may not withdraw you from your lewd Courage I shall give 
you without wishing and to all them that shall come of you. Sire King, ye shall have 
War without Peace, and always to the g Degree, ye shall be in Subjection of your 
Enemies ; and ye shall be needy of all Goods. And never syth, neither the King of 
Ermony, nor the Country were never in Peace, nor they had never syth plenty of 
Goods ; and they have been since always under Tribute of the Saracens. Also the son 
of a poor man woke that Hauke and wished that he might rise well, and to be happy 
to Merchandise. And the Lady granted him. And he became the most rich and the 
most famous Merchant that might be on Sea or on Earth. And he became so rich 
that he knew not the 1ooo part of that he had: and he was wiser in wishing than was 
the King: Also a Knight of the Temple woke there ; and wished a Purse evermore 
full of gold ; and the Lady granted him. But she said him, that he had asked the 
destruction of their Order; for the trust and affiance of that purse, and for the great 
pride that they should have: and so it was. And therefore look, he keep him well, 
that shall wake : for if he sleep, he is lost, that never man shall see him more.” 

And then, will it be believed, after having led his tourist all the way to Lower 
Armenia just for the sake of dragging in the “Sparkauk,” our guide turns round and 
says that he is on the wrong road altogether and must go back to Trebizond and 
start afresh towards Armenia the Great. ‘This is all very pleasant reading for us 
who sit at home at ease; but we can imagine the feelings of the fourteenth-century 
globe-trotter, who was following out in practice the itinerary of the contemporary 
Baedeker, and wanted to get forwarder. 

So much for the method, or perhaps we should rather say, the irresponsible 
vagueness of our traveller. Now for a few words as to the form in which his 
labours have been published to the world. 

Every one who has studied the matter in the most superficial manner is aware 
that there are more known fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century manuscripts of this 
work than of any other, with the exception of the Holy Scriptures. Halliwell dis- 
covered as many as nineteen in the British Museum alone, as early as 1839; and 
it is more than possible that there are others since discovered, or amongst the as yet 
uncatalogued manuscripts. And as to printed editions, from the end of the fifteenth 
century onwards their name is legion. With any dry-as-dust catalogue of these I 
am not here going to trouble the reader; but what I wish to point out is the very 
remarkable fact that a book of such extraordinary popularity, and crammed full of 
incidents, adventures, and legends of the most picturesque and suggestive character 
should never yet have attracted the serious attention of the book illustrator. True, 
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there is the issue edited by G. F. Warner from the Egerton MSS., for the Roxburghe 
Club, with twenty-eight miniatures ; besides which many of the early editions, especially 
those of Barnabe Chaussart and Pynson, are embellished with quaint and delightful 
woodcuts, which have been reproduced in so-called facsimile in later editions ; but 
these can hardly be called illustrated if we use that term in any but its most con- 
ventional sense. ‘To many, of course, an illustrated book is merely another name 
for a book with pictures. To those of us, however, who recognise the dignity of the 
collaboration of pen and pencil, illustration is synonymous with, or rather connotes, 
elucidation. Matters which are germane to the subject in hand, but which are 
outside the province of the writer, properly find expression at the hand of the artist ; 
and so a completeness of presentation is obtained, only approached by the production 
of a play on the boards of a theatre. 

Elsewhere I have written at some length upon the ethics of collaboration, pictorial 
and literary. Here I would only repeat in general terms what were deserving of 
detailed consideration if space permitted, that the book illustrator is never at liberty 
to contradict his text. At the same time he may import into his work details to 
any extent that have been ignored in, but are not inconsistent with, his author’s 
production. Which reminds me of two anecdotes told me by Mr. Holman Hunt 
of Lord Tennyson’s criticism of his illustrations to the famous quarto edition of 
the poet’s works published in 1857 by Edward Moxon, which will illustrate my 
meaning. 

“My dear Hunt,” exclaimed the poet, when first he saw the exquisite illustration 
to the ‘ Lady of Shalott,’ “I never said that the young woman’s hair was flying all 
over the shop.” 

“No,” said Hunt, “but you never said that it wasn’t;” and after a while the 
Laureate came to be wholly reconciled to it, and recognised the beauty of the 
conception. 

Not so easily, however, did he allow himself to be pacified when he saw the 
long flight of steps down which King Cophetua descends to meet and greet the 
Beggar-maid in the illustration to that poem. 

“T never said,” he complained, “that there were a lot of steps; I only meant 
one or two.” 

“But,” said Hunt, “the old ballad says there was a flight of them.” 

“T daresay it does,” remonstrated ‘Tennyson, “but I never said I got it from 
the old ballad.” 

“Well, but,” retorted Hunt, “the flight of steps does not contradict your account. 
You merely say, ‘In robe and crown the king stepped down.’ ” 

But the poet would not be appeased, and kept on declaring that he never meant 
more than two steps at the outside. 

So much, in this place, as to the ethics of book illustrating. 

Now two words as to the advantages that the Voyages and Travels of Sir John 
Mandevil hold out to the collaborator with an imagination of his own. His de- 
scriptions are picturesque, significant and suggestive, without being overloaded with 
tiresome details, which would hamper and clog at every turn any supplemental fancy. 
In addition to which, the setting of his word pictures is new to the artist and 
unhackneyed ; for the fourteenth century has never yet found its specially devoted 
illustrator. 


+] 


This is shortly the main value of the book from the graphic point of view. Much 
more of course might be.said; but the space at my disposal now only permits the 
transcription of those passages which have been selected by our artist for pictorial 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVIL, LIAR. 675 
representation in these pages. The legend of the Lady and the Sparrow-hawk has 
been given above. The next is the Story of the Hill of Athos, “that is so high 
that the Shadow of him reacheth to Lempne, that is an Isle; and it is 76 mile 
between. And above at the top of the Hill is the Air so clear, that Men may find 
no Wind there ; and therefore may no Beast live there: and so is the Air dry. And 
men say in these Countries that Philosophers sometime went upon these Hills, 
and held to their nose a Sponge, moisted with Water, for to have Air; for the Air 
above was so dry. And above, in the Dust and in the Powder of the Hills, they 
wrote Letters and Figures with their Fingers ; and at the year’s end they came again, 
and found the same Letters and Figures, the which they had written the year before, 
without any default. And 
therefore it seemeth certain 
that these Hills pass the 
Clouds and join to the 
pure Air.” 

Our next illustrations 
are the twoto the Legend 
of Ypocras’s daughter, 
which still exists in the 
Isle of Lango, “in form 
and likeness of a great 
Dragon, that is a hundred 
Fathoms of length, as men 
say: for I have not seen 
her. And they of the 
Isles call her, Lady of the 
Land. And she lieth in an 





a i \, old castle, in a Cave, and 
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sheweth twice or thrice in the Year. And she doth none harm to no Man, but 
if Men do her harm. And she was thus changed and transformed from a fair 
= Damsel into likeness of a Dragon by a Goddess that was called Diana. And 
Men say, that she shall so endure in that form of a Dragon, unto the time that 
a Knight come, that is so hardy, that dare come to her and kiss her on the 


Z-. mouth. And then shall she turn again to her own Kind and be a 
a , ; 
(Anmiux Lavo] Woman again. But after that she shall not live long. And it 


is not long since then that a Knight of Rhodes that was hardy and doughty in arms, 
said that he would kiss her. And when he was upon his Courser and went to the 
Castle, and entered into the Cave the Dragon lift up her head against him. And 
when the Knight saw her in that Form, so hideous and so horrible, he fled away, 
And the Dragon bare the Knight upon a Rock, and from that rock she cast him 
into the Sea: and so was lost both Horse and Man. And also a young Man that 
wist not of the Dragon, went out of a Ship and went through the Isle till that he 
come to the Castle, and came in to the Cave; and went so long, till that he found 
a Chamber ; and there he saw a Damsel that combed her Head and looked in a 
Mirror ; and she had much Treasure about her: and he trowed that she had been 
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a common Woman, that dwelled there to receive Men to Folly. And he abode till 
the Damsel saw the Shadow of him in the Mirror. And she turned her toward him, 
and asked him, what he would. And he said he would be her Leman or Paramour. 
And she asked him, if that he were a Knight. And he said, nay. And then she 
said, that he might not be her Leman: But she bad him go again unto his Fellows, 
and make him Knight, and come again upon the morrow, and she should come out 
of the Cave before him; and then come and kiss her on the mouth, and have no 
dread: ‘for I shall do thee no manner harm, albeit that thou see me in Likeness 
of a Dragon. For though thou see me hideous and horrible to look on, I do thee 
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to witness, that it is made by Enchant- 
ment. For, without doubt, I am none 
_——S.*~ ‘other than thou seest now, a Woman, 
i] “7 
wa - “ and therefore dread thee nought. And if 
| X. 9 CAS wits thou kiss me thou shalt have all this Trea- 





C a, 
| 7 sure, and be my Lord, and Lord also of all 
| 43 rf Anniide, Lavano |} that Isle. And he departed from her and went to his 
| te, jy ————¢]}__ Fellows to ship, and let make him Knight, and came again 


upon the morrow, for to kiss this Damsel. And when he 
saw her come out of the Cave, in form of a Dragon, so 
hideous and so horrible, he had so great dread, that he fled again to the Ship; and 
she followed him. And when she saw that he turned not again, she began to cry, 
as a thing that had much Sorrow: and then she turned again, in to her Cave; and 
anon the Knight died. And since then hitherward, might no Knight see her, but that 
he died anon. But when a Knight cometh, that is so hardy to kiss her, he shall 
not die; but he shall turn the Damsel in to her right Form and Kindly Shape, and 
he shall be Lord of all the Countries and [sles above said.” 

The next illustration is that to the Legend of the Holy Hermit and the Monster, 
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of which Mandevil writes: “At the Deserts of Egypt was a worthy Man, that was 
an holy Hermit; and there met with him a Monster (that is to say, a Monster is a 
thing deformed against Kind both of Man or of Beast or of anything else: and 
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that is called a Monster). And this Monster that met with this holy Hermit, was 
as it had been a Man that had 2 Horns trenchant on his Forehead ; and he had 
a Body like a Man unto the Navel; and beneath he had the Body like a Goat. 
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And the Hermit asked him what he was. And the Monster answered him and 
said, he was a deadly Creature, such as God had formed, and dwelt in the Deserts 
in purchasing his sustenance; and besought the Hermit that he would pray God 
for him, the which that came from Heaven for to save all Mankind, and was born 
of a Maiden, and suffered Passion and Death (as we well know), by whom we 
live and be. And it is the Head with the 2 Horns of that Monster at Alexandria 
for a Marvel.” 
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Later on Sir John tells “of Folk — \ - 
of diverse shape and marvellously dis- 
figured,” of which those “that han the face r 
all platt, alle pleyn,” are represented in these a | 
pages. “In one of these Isles be folk of , i a 
great Stature, as Giants; and they be hideous for to * ee ; 
ee es. int =~} 
look upon ; and they have but one eye, and that ‘is in he here ore saad 
the middle of the Front ; and they eat no thing but raw ed 
Flesh and raw Fish. dete isha _J 





“And in another Isle be folk that have the face all flat, all plain, without nose 
and without mouth: but they have 2 small holes all round, instead of their eyes, and 
their mouth is flat also without Lips. 

“ And in another Isle be folk of foul fashion and Shape, that have the Lip above 
the mouth so great, that when they sleep in the Sun, they cover all the Face with 


that Lip. 
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“And in another Isle there be little folk, as Dwarfs ; and they be to so much as 
the Pigmies ; and they have no Mouth, but instead of their Mouth they have a little 
round Hole: and when they should eat or drink, they take it through a Pipe or a Pen 
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h or such thing, and suck it in: for they have no Tongue ; and therefore they speak not, 


but they make a manner of Hissing as an Adder doth, and they make signs one to 
another as Monkeys do ; by the which every of them understandeth other, 
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“ And in another Isle be folk that have great Ears and long, that hang down to 
their Knees. 

“And in another Isle be folk that have Horse Feet; and they be strong and 
mighty and swift runners : for they take wild Beasts with running, and eat them. 

“ And in another Isle be folk that go upon their Hands and their Feet, as Beasts ; 
and they be all skinned and feathered, and they would leap as lightly into Trees, 
and from Tree to Tree, as it were Squirrels or Apes. 


“ And in another Isle 
be folk that go always 
upon their Knees, full 
marvellously; and at 
every step that they go, it 
seemeth that they would 
fall: and they have in every 
Foot 8 Toes. 

“ Many other diverse 
folk of diverse Natures 
be there in other Isles 
about, of the which it were 
too long to tell: and there- 
fore I pass over shortly.” 

The next illustration 
is the verge of the Land 
of Darkness, which is one 
of the kingdoms _belong- 
ing to the great Chan of 
Cathay, of which our 
author says :— 

“In that Kingdom of 
Abcaz is a great Marvel. 
For a Province of the 
Country that hath well in 
circuit 3 journeys, that 
men call Hanyson, is all 
covered with Darkness, 
without any brightness or 
light, so that no man may 
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see here, nor no man dare 
enter in. And natheless, 
they of the country say, 
that some time men hear 
voices of folk, and Horses 
neighing, and Cocks crow- 
ing. And men wit well that men dwell there: but they know not what men. And 
they say that the Darkness befel by Miracle of God. For a cursed Emperor of Persia, 
hight Saures, pursued all Christian men, to destroy them, and to compel them to make 
Sacrifice to his Idols; and rode with a great Host, in all that ever he might, for to 
confound the Christian men. And then in that Country dwelled many good Christian 
men, the which that left their goods and would have fled into Greece: and when 
they were in a plain, hight Megon, anon this cursed Emperor met with them, with 
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his Host, for to have slain them and hewn them to pieces. And anon the 
Christian men kneeled to the ground, and made their prayers to God to succour 
them. And anon a great 
thick Cloud came, and 
covered the Emperor and 
all his Host: and so they 
endured in that manner, that 
they might not go out, on 
no side; and so shall they 
























evermore abide in Darkness, 

till the Day of Doom, by 
Z the Miracle of God. And 
then the Christian men went, 
where them liked best, at 
their own pleasure, without 
letting of any Creature ; and 
their Enemies enclosed and 
confounded in Darkness, 
without any hindrance. 
* \ \\) Wherefore we may well say, 
Way 2 oaths 
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with David, A Domino factii est istud, et est mirabile in oculis nostris. And that was a 
great Miracle that God made for them. Wherefore methinketh, that Christian men 
should be more devout to serve our Lord God, than any other men of any other Sect. 
For, without any dread, they should be Lords of all the World. For the Banner of 
Jesus Christ is always displayed, and ready on all sides to the help of his true, loving 
Servants ; insomuch that a good Christian man, in good Belief, should overcome and 
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outchase 1000 cursed misbelieving men: as David saith in the Psaltery, Quonia 
persequebatur unus mille, et duo fugarent decem milia. Et, Cadent a latere tuo mille, 
et decem milia a dextris tuis. And how that it might be, that one should chase 
a 1000, David himself saith, following, Quia manus Domini fecit hac omnia. And 
our Lord himself saith, by the Prophet’s mouth, S? zm wits mets ambulaveritis, super 
tribulantes vos misissem manu mea. So that we may see plainly, that if we will be 
good men, no enemy may endure against us. Also ye shall understand, that out of 
that land of Darkness, goeth out a great River, that showeth well, that there be folk 
dwelling, by many ready tokens: but no man dare enter into it.” 

Our last illustration represents the Idol and the officiating High Priest or Lobassy 
of Rybothe, one of the ‘“Yles costynge to Prestre Johnes Land.” 

“From that kingdom come men in returning, to another Isle, that is called 
Rybothe: and it is also under the great Chan. That is a full good country, and 
full plentiful of all goods, and of Wines and Fruit, and all other Riches. And the 
folk of that Country have no Houses: but they dwell and lie all under Tents, made 
of black Fern, by all the Country. And the principal City, and the most royal, 
is all walled with black stone and white. And all the Streets also be paved of the 
same Stones. In that City is no man so hardy, to shed Blood of no man, nor of 
no Beast, for the reverence of an Idol that is worshipped there. And in that Isle 
dwelleth the Pope of their Law, that they call Lobassy. This Lobassy giveth all 
the Benefices, and all other Dignities, and all other things that belong to the Idol. 
And all those that hold anything of their Churches, Religious and other, obey to 
him, as men do here to the Pope of Rome.” 

Now I have called Mandevil a Liar, and, moreover, I have suggested that he 
was a great hypocrite. I may have wronged him. Indeed, I confess to having 
my doubts whether it would not be possible to find good and honest persons, even 
in these days, believing in and disseminating, nay, compassing perhaps the dis- 
memberment of an Empire by means of fables and travellers’ tales of no better 
foundation than these. We are all of us seeing and hearing things we cannot 
understand, and shall, I suppose, be crying with the Israelites, “ Manna, manna, 
what is it? what is it?” and either crediting or discrediting the answers we get, 
to the end of the chapter. 

So it may be, after all, that our entertaining author was, as his epitaph would 
have us believe :— 

‘*Moribus, ingenio, candore et sanguine clarus.” 

The poet of St. Albans, Weever tells us, wrote on his apocryphal tomb in that 
place— 

“* His travailes being donne he shines like the sun 
In heavenly Canddn ;” 


and, hat in hand, we shall at least re-echo the closing prayer— 


“© To which blessed place, the Lord of His Grace 


Bring us all man after man.” 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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PEOPLE WE HAVE Met.—No. 8 “THE WAITER.” 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 


LETTER No. IV. 


CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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S last winter Jone and I had read all the books we could get 
about the rural parts of England, we knew that the country 
must be very beautiful, but we had no proper idea of it until 
we came to Chedcombe. I am not going to write much 
about the scenery in this part of the country, because perhaps 
you have been here and seen it, and anyway, my writing would 
not be half so good as what you would read in books, which 
don’t amount to anything. 

All I'll say is, that if you was to go over the whole of England and collect 
together a lot of smooth green hills, with sheep and deer wandering about on them; 
brooks with great trees hanging over them, and vines and flowers fairly crowding 
themselves into the water; lanes and roads hedged in with hawthorn, wild roses and 
tall purple foxgloves ; little woods and copses ; hills covered with heather ; thatched 
cottages like the pictures in drawing-books with roses against their walls, and thin 
blue smoke curling up from the chimneys; distant views of the sparkling sea; 
villages which are nearly covered up by greenness except their steeples ; rocky cliffs all 
green with vines, and flowers spreading and thriving with the fervour and earnestness 
that you might expect to find in the tropics, but not here—and then, if you was to 
put all these points of scenery into one place, not too big for your eye to sweep over 
and take it all in, you would have a country like that around Chedcombe. 

I am sure the old lady was right when she said this was the most beautiful part 
of England. The first day we was here we carried an umbrella as we walked through 
all this verdant loveliness, but yesterday morning we went to the village and bought 
a couple of thin mackintoshes, which will save a lot of trouble opening and shutting 
umbrellas. When we got out at Chedcombe station we found a man there with 
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a little carriage, which he called a fly, who said he had been sent to take us to our 
house, and there was also a van to carry our baggage. We drove entirely through 
the village, which looked to me as if a bit of the middle ages had been turned up 
by the plough, and on the other edge of it there was our house, and on the doorstep 
stood a lady with a smiling eye and an umbrella, and who turned out to be our 
landlady. Back of her was two other females, one of which looked like a minister's 
wife, and the other I 
knew to be a servant- 
maid by her cap. 

The lady, whose name 
was Mrs. Shutterfield, 
shook hands with us and 
seemed very glad to see 
us, and the minister’s wife 
took our hand-bags from 
us and told the men 
where to carry our trunks. 
Mrs. Shutterfield took us 
into a little parlour on 
one side of the hall, and 
then we three sat down ; 
and I must say I was so 
busy looking at the queer 
delightful room, with 
everything in it—chairs, 
tables, carpets, walls, pic- 
tures, and flower-vases— 
all belonging to a bygone 
epoch, though perfectly 
fresh as if just made, that 
I could scarcely pay at- 
tention to what the lady 
said. ButI listened 
enough to know that 
Mrs. Shutterfield told us 
that she had taken the 
liberty of engaging for us 
two most excellent ser- 
vants, who had lived in 
the house before, when 
it had been let to lodgers, 
and who she was quite 
sure would suit us very 
well, though of course we were at liberty to do what we pleased about engaging them. 
The one that I took for the minister’s wife was a combination of cook and housekeeper, 
by the name of Miss Pondar, and the other was a maid in general, named Hannah. 
When the lady mentioned two servants, it took me a little aback, for we had not ex- 
pected to have more than one ; but when she mentioned the wages, and I found that 
both together did not cost as much as a very poor cook would expect in America, and 
when I remembered we were now at work, socially booming ourselves, and that it 


“There was our house.” 
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wouldn’t do to let this lady think that we had not been accustomed to varieties of 
servants, I spoke up and said that we would engage the two estimable women she 
recommended, and was much obliged to her for getting them. 

Then we went over that house, downstairs and up; and of all the lavender-smelling 
old-fashionedness anybody ever dreamed of, this little house has as much as it can 
hold. It is fitted up all through like one of your mother’s bonnets, which she bought 
before she was married, and never wore on account of a funeral in the family, 
but kept shut up in a box which she only opens now and then to show it to her 
descendants. In every room and on the stairs there was a general air of antiquated 
freshness, mingled with the odours of English breakfast-tea, and recollections of the 
story of Cranford, which, if Jone and me had been alone, would have made me dance 
from the garret of that house to the cellar. Every sentiment of romance that I had 
in my soul bubbled to the surface, and I felt as if I was one of my ancestors before 
she emigrated to the colonies. I could not say what I thought; but I pinched Jone’s 
arm whenever I could get a chance, which relieved me a little ; and when Miss Pondar 
had come to me with a little courtesy, and asked me what time I would like to have 
dinner, and told me what she had taken the liberty of ordering, so’s to have everything 
ready by the time I came, and Mrs. Shutterfield had left, after begging to know 
what more she could do for us, and we had gone to our own room, I let out my 
feelings in one wild scream of delirious gladness that would have been heard all the 
way to the railroad station, if I had not covered my head with two pillows and the 
corner of a blanket. 

After we had had dinner, which was as English as the British lion, and much 
more to our taste than anything we had had in London, Jone went out to smoke a 
pipe, and I had a talk with Miss Pcndar about fish, meat, and groceries, and about 
housekeeping matters in general. Miss Pondar, whose general aspect of minister’s 
wife began to wear off when I talked to her, mingles respectfulness and respectability 
in a manner I haven’t been in the habit of seeing. Generally those two things run 
against each other, but they don’t in her. 

When she asked what kind of wine we preferred, I must say I was struck all in 
a heap, for wines to Jone and me is like a trackless wilderness without compass or 
binnacle light, and we seldom drink them except made hot with nutmeg grated in 
for colic ; but as I wanted her to understand that if there was any luxuries we didn’t 
order it was because we didn’t approve of them, I told her that we was total 
abstainers, and at that she smiled very pleasant, and said that was her persuasion 
also, and that she was glad not to be obliged to handle intoxicating drinks, though, 
of course, she always did it without objection, when the family used them. When I 
told Jone this he looked a little blank, for foreign water generally doesn’t agree with 
him. I mentioned this afterwards to Miss Pondar ; and she said it was very common 
in total abstaining families, when water didn’t agree with any one of them, especially if 
it happened to be the gentleman, to take a little good Scotch whisky with it; but 
when I told this to Jone he said he would try to bear up under the shackles of 
abstinence. 

This morning, when I was talking to Miss Pondar about fish, and trying to show 
her that I knew something about the names of English fishes, I said that we was 
very fond of whitebait. At this she looked astonished for the first time. 

“Whitebait!” said she: “we always look upon that as belonging entirely to the 
nobility and gentry.” 

At this my back began to bristle ; but I didn’t let her know it, and I said, in a 
tone of emphatic mildness, that we would have whitebait twice a week, on Tuesdays 
Vo. IT.—No. ro. 44 
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and Fridays. At this Miss Pondar gave a little courtesy, and thanked me very much, 
and said she would attend to it. 

When Jone and me came back after taking a long walk that morning, I saw 
a pair of Church of England prayer-books, looking as if they had just been neatly 
dusted, lying on the parlour table, where they hadn’t been before, for I had carefully 
looked over every book. I think that when it was borne in on Miss Pondar’s soul 
that we was accustomed to having whitebait as a regular thing, she made up her mind 
that we was all right, and that nothing but the Established Church would do for us. 
Before she might have thought we was Wesleyans. 

Our maid Hannah is very nice to look at, and does her work as well as anybody 
could do it, and, like most other English servants, she’s in a state of never ending 
thankfulness ; but as I can never understand a word she says except “Thank you very 
much,” I asked Jone if he didn’t think it would be a good thing for me to try to 
teach her a little English. 

“Now then,” said he, “that’s the opening of a big subject. Wait until I fill my 
pipe and we'll discourse upon it.” It was just after luncheon, and we was sitting 
in the summer-house at the end of our garden, looking out over the roses and pinks 
and all sorts of oldtimey flowers growing as thick as clover heads, with an air as 
if it wasn’t the least trouble in the world to them to flourish and blossom. Beyond 
the flowers was a little brook with the ducks swimming in it, and beyond that was 
a field, and on the other side of that field was a park belonging to the lord of the 
manor, and scattered about the side of a green hill in the park was a herd of his 
lordship’s deer. Most of them was so light coloured that I fancied I could almost 
see through them, as if they was the little transparent bugs that crawl about on 
leaves. That isn’t a romantic idea to have about deers, but I can’t get rid of the 
notion whenever I see those little creatures walking about on the hills. 

It was hardly raining at all, just a little mist, with the sun coming into the summer- 
house every now and then, making us feel very comfortable and contented. 

“Now,” said Jone, when he had got his pipe well started, “what I want to 
talk about is the amount of reformation we expect to do while we’re sojourning 
in the kingdom of Great Britain.” 

* Reformation !” said I; “we didn’t come here to reform anything. 

“Well,” said Jone, “if we’re going to busy our minds with these peoples’ 
short comings and long goings and don’t try to reform them, we’re just worrying 
ourselves and doing them no good, and I don’t think it will pay. Now, for instance, 
there’s that rosy-cheeked Hannah: she’s satisfied with her way of speaking English, 
and Miss Pondar understands it, and is satisfied with it, and all the people around 
here are satisfied with it. As for us, we know that when she comes and stands 
in the doorway and dimples up her cheeks and then makes those sounds that 
are more like drops of molasses falling on a gong than anything else I know of, 
we know that she is telling us in her own way that the next meal, whatever it is, 
is ready, and we go to it. 

“ Yes,” said I, “and as I do the most of my talking with Miss Pondar, and as 
we shall be here for such a short time anyway, it may be as well——” 

“What I say about Hannah,” said Jone, interrupting me as soon as I began 
to speak about a short stay, “I have to say about everything else in England that 
doesn’t suit us. Of course we shall find a lot of things over here that we shall 
not approve of—we knew that before we came—and when we find we can’t stand 
their ways and manners any longer we can pack up and go home; but so far as 
I’m concerned I’m getting along very comfortable so far,” 
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“Oh, so am I,” I said to him ; “and as to interfering with other people’s fashions, 
I dont want to do it. If I was to meet the most paganish of heathens entering 
his temple with suitable humbleness, I wouldn’t hurt his feelings on the subject of his 
religion, unless I was a missionary and went about it systematic ; but if that heathen 
turned on me and jeered at- me for attending our church at home and told me I 
ought to go down on my marrow-bones before his brazen idols, ’d whang him over 
the head with a frying-pan, or anything else that came handy. That’s the sort of 
thing I can’t stand. As long as the people here don’t snort and sniff at my ways, 
I won’t snort and sniff at theirs.” 

“Well,” said Jone, “that is a good rule; but I don’t know that it’s going to work 
altogether. You see, there’re a good many people in this country, and there’re only 
two of us, and it will be a lot harder for them to keep from sniffing and snorting 
than for us to do it. So it’s my opinion that if we expect to get along in a good- 
humoured and friendly way, which is the only decent way of living, we’ve got to 
hold up our end of the business a little higher than we expect other people to hold 
up theirs.” 

I couldn’t agree altogether with Jone about our trying to do better than other 
people ; but I said that, as the British had been kind enough to make their country 
free to us, we wouldn’t look a gift horse in the mouth unless it kicked. To which 
Jone said I sometimes got my figures of speech hindpart foremost, but he knew 
what I meant. 

We've lived in our cottage two weeks, and every morning when I get up and 
open our window—which has little panes set in strips of lead, and hinges on one 
side so that it works like a door—and look out over the brook and the meadows 
and the thatched roofs, and see the peasant men with their short jackets and 
woollen caps, and the lower part of their trousers tied round with twine, if they 
don’t happen to have leather leggings, trudging to their work, my soul is filled 
with welling emotions as I think that if Queen Elizabeth ever travelled along this 
way, she must have seen these great old trees, and perhaps some of these very houses ; 
and as to the people they must have been pretty much the same, though differing a 
little in clothes, I dare say, but, judging from Hannah, perhaps not very much in the 
kind of English they spoke. 

I declare that when Jone and me walk about through the village, and over the 
fields—for there is a right of way, meaning a little path, through most all of them— 
and when we go into the old church with its yew trees and its gravestones and its 
marble effigies of two of the old manor lords, both stretched flat on their backs as 
large as life, the gentleman with the end of his nose knocked off, and with his feet 
crossed to show he was a crusader, and the lady with her hands clasped in front of 
her, as if she expected the generations who came to gaze on her tomb to guess what 
she had inside of it, I feel like a character in a novel. 

I have kept a great many of my joyful sentiments to myself, because Jone is too 
well contented as it is, and there is a great deal yet to be seen in England. Some- 
times we hire a dog-cart and a black horse named Punch from the Inn in the village, 
and we take long drives over roads that are almost as smooth as_bowling-alleys. 
The country is very hilly, and every time we get to a high place we can see spread 
about us for miles and miles the beautiful hills and vales and lordly residences and 
cottages, and steeple tops looking as though they had been stuck down here and 
there to show where villages had been planted, 
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LETTER No. V. 


This morning, when Jone was out taking a walk, and I was talking to Miss Pondar 
and getting her to teach me how to make Devonshire clotted cream, which we have 
for every meal, putting it on everything it will go on, into everything it will go into, 
and eating it by itself when there is nothing it will go on or into, and trying to find out 
why it is that whitings are always brought on the table with their tails stuck through 
their throats, as if they had committed suicide by cutting their jugular veins in this 
fashion, I saw coming along the road to our cottage a pretty little dog-cart with two 
ladies in it. The horse they drove was a pony, and the prettiest creature I ever saw, 
being formed like a full-sized horse, only very small, and with as much fire and spirit 
and gracefulness as could be got into an animal sixteen hands high. I heard afterward 
that he came from Exmoor, which is about twelve miles from here, and produces 
ponies and deers of similar size and swiftness. ‘They stopped at the door, and one of 
them got out and came in. Miss Pondar told me she wished to see me, and that she 
was Mrs. Locky, of the Bordley Arms in the village. ‘The innkeeper’s wife ?” said I, 
to which Miss Pondar said it was, and I went into the parlour. 

Mrs. Locky was a handsome-looking lady, and wearing as stylish clothes as if she 
was a duchess, and extremely polite and respectful. She said she would have asked 
Mrs. Shutterfield to come with her and introduce her, but that lady was away from 
home and so she had come by herself to ask me a very great favour. When I begged 
her to sit down and name it, she went on to say that there had come that morning to 
the Inn a very large party in a coach and four that was making a trip through the 
country, and as they didn’t travel on Sunday they wanted to stay at the Bordley Arms 
until Monday morning. ‘ Now,” said she, “that puts me to a dreadful lot of trouble, 
because I haven’t room to accommodate them all, and even if I could get rooms for 
them somewhere else they don’t want to be separated. But there is one of the best 
rooms at the inn which is occupied by an elderly gentleman, and if I could get that 
room I could put two double beds in it and so accommodate the whole party. Now, 
knowing that you had a pleasant chamber here that you don’t use, I thought I would 
make bold to come and ask you if you would lodge Mr. Poplington until Monday.” 

“What sort of a person is this Mr. Poplington? and is he willing to come here ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t asked him yet,” said she; “but he is so extremely good-natured 
that I know he will be glad to come here. He has often asked me who lived in this 
extremely picturesque cottage.” 

“You must have an answer now ?” said I. 

“Oh yes,” said she, “for if you cannot do me this favour I must go somewhere 
else ; and where to go I don’t know.” 

Now I had begun to think that the one thing we wanted in this little home of ours 
was company, and that it was a great pity to have that nice bedroom on the second 
floor entirely wasted with nobody ever in it. So as far as I was concerned I would be 
very glad to have some pleasant person in the house, at least for a day or two, and I 
didn’t believe Jone would object. At any rate it would put a stop, at least for a little 
while, to his eternally saying how Corinne, our daughter, would enjoy that room, and 
how nice it would be if we was to take this house for the rest of the season and send 
for her. Now, Corinne’s as happy as she can be at her grandmother’s farm, and her 
school will begin before we’re ready to come home ; and, what is more, we didn’t come 
here to spend all our time in one place. 

While I was thinking of these things I was looking out of the window at the lady 
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in the dog-cart who was holding the reins. She was as pretty as a picture, and wore 
a great straw hat with lovely flowers in it. As I had to give an answer without waiting 
for Jone to come home, and I didn’t expect him until luncheon time, I concluded 
to be neighbourly, and said we would take 

the gentleman to oblige her. Even if 
the arrangement didn’t suit him or us it 
wouldn’t matter much for that little time : 
at which Mrs. Locky was very grateful 
indeed, and said she would have Mr. 
Poplington’s luggage sent round that 
afternoon, and that he would come later. 

As she got upto go I said to her, 
“Ts that young lady out there one of 
the party who came with the coach 
and four?” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Locky; ‘she 
lives with me. She is the young lady 
who keeps the bar.” I expect I opened 
my mouth and eyes pretty wide, for I was 
never so astonished. A young lady like 
that keeping the bar! But I didn’t want 
Mrs. Locky to know how much I was 
surprised, and so I said nothing about it. 
When they had gone, and I had stood 
looking after them for about a minute, I remembered I hadn’t asked whether Mr. 
Poplington would want to take his meals here or whether he would go to the Inn for 
them. To be sure, she only asked me to lodge him, but as the Inn is more than half 
a mile from here he may want to be boarded. But this will have to be found out 
when he comes; and when Jone comes home it will have to be found out what he 
thinks about my taking a lodger while he’s out taking a walk. 





“The young lady who keeps the bar." 


LETTER No. VI. 


When Jone came home, and I told him a gentleman was coming to live with us, 
he thought at first I was joking; and when he found out that I meant what I 
said, he looked very blue, and stood with his hands in his pockets and his eyes 
on the ground, considering. 

“ He’s not going to take his meals here, is he?” 

“I don’t think he expects that,” I said, “for Mrs. Locky only spoke of lodging.” 

“Oh, well!” said Jone, looking as if his clouds was clearing off a little, “I 
don’t suppose it will matter to us if that room is occupied over Sunday ; but I think 
the next time I go out for a stroll I’ll take you with me.” 

I didn’t go out this afternoon, and sat on pins and needles until half-past five 
o'clock. Jone wanted me to walk with him, but I wouldn’t do it because I didn’t 
want our lodger to come here and be received by Miss Pondar. At half-past five 
there came a cart with the gentleman’s luggage, as they call it here, and I was glad 
Jone wasn’t at home. There was an enormous leather portmanteau, which looked 
as if it had been dragged by a boy, too short to lift it from the ground, half over 
the world ; a hat box, also of leather, but not so draggy-looking ; a bundle of canes 
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and umbrellas ; a leather dressing-case, and a flat round bathing tub. I had the 
things taken up to his room as quickly as I could, for if Jone had seen them he’d 
think the gentleman was going to bring his family with him. 

It was nine o’clock and still broad daylight when Mr. Poplington himself came, 
carrying a fishing-rod, put up in parts, in a canvas bag; a fish basket, and a small 
valise. He wore leather leggings, and was about sixty years old, but a wonderful 
good walker. I thought, when I saw him coming, that he had no rheumatism 
whatever, but I found out afterward that he had it a little in one of his arms. 
He had white hair and white side whiskers, and a fine red face, which made me think 
of a strawberry partly covered with Devonshire clotted cream. 

Jone and I was sitting in the summer-house, he smoking his pipe ; and we both 
went to meet the gentleman. 

He had a bluff way of speaking, and said he was much obliged to us for taking 
him in; and, after saying 
that it was a warm evening, 
a thing which I hadn't 
noticed, he asked to be 
shown to his room. I sent 
Hannah with him, and then 
Jone and I went back to 
the summer-house. 

I didn’t know exactly 
why, but I wasn’t in as good 
spirits as I had been, and 
when Jone spoke he didn’t 
make me feel any better. 

“It seems to me,” said 
he, “that I see signs of 
weakening in the social 
boom. ‘That man considers 
us exactly as we considered 
our lodging-house keeper in 
London. Now, it doesn’t 
strike me that that sample 
person you was talking about, 
who is a cross between a rich 
farmer and a poor gentleman, would go into the lodging-house business.” 

I couldn’t help agreeing with Jone, and I didn’t like it a bit. The gentleman 
hadn’t said anything or done anything that was out of the way, but there was a 
benignant loftiness about him which grated on the inmost fibres of my soul. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” I said, turning sharp on Jone ; “we won’t charge him 
acent. That’ll take him down, and show him what we are. We'll give him the room 
as a favour to Mrs. Locky, considering her in the light of a neighbour, and one who 
sent us a cucumber.” 

“ All right,” said Jone: “I like that way of arranging the business. Up goes the 
social boom again.” 

Just as we was going up to bed Miss Pondar came to me, and said that the 
gentleman had called down to her and asked if he could have a new-laid egg for 
his breakfast, and she asked me if she should send Hannah early in the morning 
to see if she could get a perfectly fresh egg from one of the cottages. 

& 





“Jone and | was sitting in the summer house.” 
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“JT thought, ma’am, that perhaps you might object to buying things on 
Sunday.” 

“T do,” said I. ‘“ Does Mr. Poplington expect to have his breakfast here? I 
only took him to lodge.” 

“Oh, ma'am!” said Miss Pondar, “they always takes their breakfasts where 
they has their rooms. Dinner and luncheon is different, and he may expect to go 
to the Inn for them.” 

“Indeed!” said I, “I think he may ; and if he breakfasts here he can take what 
we've got. If the eggs are not fresh enough for him, he can try to get along with some 
bacon ; he can’t expect that to be fresh.” 

Knowing that English people take their breakfast late, Jone and I got up early 
so’s to get through before our lodger came down. But, bless me! when we went 
to the front door to see what sort of a day it was, we saw him coming in from 
a walk. 

“Fine morning,” said he; and, in fact, there was only a little drizzle of rain, 
which might stop when the sun got higher ; and he stood near us and began to talk 
about the trout in the stream, which, to my utter amazement, he called a river. 

“Do you take your licence by the day or week?” he said to Jone. 

“Licence !” said Jone, ‘1 don’t fish.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Mr. Poplington. ‘Oh, I see! you are a cycler.” 

“No,” said Jone, “ I’m not that, either: I’m a pervader.” 

“ Really!” said the old gentleman. ‘ What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean I pervade the scenery, sometimes on foot and sometimes in a trap. 
That’s my style of rural pleasuring.” 

“But you do fish at home,” I said to Jone, not wishing the English gentleman to 
think my husband was a city man, who didn’t know anything about sport. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jone ; “I used to fish for perch and sun fish.” 

“Sun fish?” said Mr. Poplington ; “I don’t know that fish at all. What sort of a 
do you use ?” 

“T don’t fish with any flies at all,” said Jone; “I bait my hook with worms.” 

Mr. Poplington’s face looked as if he had poured liquid shoe-blacking on his meat 
thinking it was Worcestershire sauce. 

“Fancy! Worms! I’d never take a rod in my hands if I had to use worms. 
Never used a worm in my life. ‘There’s no sport or science in worm fishing.” 

“There’s double sport,” said Jone ; “for first you’ve got to catch your worm. 
Then, again, I hate shams ; if you have to catch fish there’s no use cheating them 
into the bargain.” 

“Cheat !” cried Mr. Poplington ; “if I had to catch a whale I’d fish for him with 
a fly. But you Americans are strange people. Worms indeed !” 

“We don’t all use worms,” said Jone ; “there’s a lot of fly-fishers in America, and 
they use all sorts of flies. If we are to believe all the Californians tell us, some of 
the artificial flies out there must be as big as crows.” 

“Really!” said Mr. Poplington, looking hard at Jone, with a little twinkling in 
his eyes; “and when gentlemen fish who don’t like to cheat the fishes what size 
worms do they use ?” 

“Well,” said Jone, “in the Far West I’ve heard that the common black snake 
is the favourite bait. He’s six or seven feet long, and fishermen that use him don’t 
have to have any line. He’s bait and line all in one.” 

Mr. Poplington laughed. “I see you are fond of a joke,” said he, “and so am 
I; but I’m also fond of my breakfast.” 
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“Tm with you there,” said Jone ; and we all went in. 

Mr. Poplington was very pleasant and chatty, and of course asked a great many 
questions about America. Nearly all the English people I’ve met want to talk about 
our country, and it seems to me that what they do know about it isn’t any better 
considered as useful information than what they don’t know. But Mr. Poplington 
has never been to America, and so he knows more about us than those Englishmen 
who come over to write books and only have time to run around the outsides of 
things and get themselves tripped up on our ragged edges. He said he had met 
a good many Americans, and liked them ; but he can’t see for the life of him why 
they do some things English people don’t do, and don’t do things English people 
do do. For instance, he wonders why we don’t drink tea for breakfast. Miss Pondar 
had made it for him, knowing he’d want it; and he wonders why Americans drink 
coffee when such good tea as that was comes in their reach. 

Now, if I had considered Mr. Poplington as a lodger it might have nettled me 
to have him tell me I didn’t know what was good; but, remembering that we were 
giving him hospitality and not board, and didn’t intend to charge him a cent, but 
was just taking care of him out of neighbourly kindness, I was rather glad to have 
him find a little fault, because that would make me feel as if I was soaring still higher 
above him the next morning when I should tell him there was nothing to pay. So 
I took it all good-natured, and I said to him: 

“ Well, Americans like to have the very best things that can be got out of every 
country. We're like bees flying over the whole world looking into every blossom 
to see what sweetness there is to be got out of it. From the Lily of France we sip 
their coffee ; from the national flower of India, whatever it is, we take their Chutney 
sauce ; and as to those big apple-tarts, baked in a deep dish, with a cup in the middle 
to hold up the upper crust, and so full of apples and so delicious with Devonshire 
clotted cream on them, that, if there was only one place in the world they could be 
had, I believe my husband would want to go and live there for ever—they are what 
we extract from the Rose of England.” 

Mr. Poplington laughed like anything at this, but said there was a great many 
other things which he could show us and tell us about which would be very well 
worth while for us to sip from the Rose of England. 

After breakfast he went to church with us; and as we was coming home—for 
he didn’t seem to have the least idea of going to the Inn for his luncheon—he 
asked us if we didn’t find the services very different from those in America. 

“Yes,” said I; “they are about as different from Quaker services as a squirting 
fountain is from a corked bottle. The Methodists and Unitarians and Reformed 
Dutch and Campbellites and hard-shelled Baptists have different services too; but 
in the Episcopal churches things are all pretty much the same as they did this 
morning. You forget, sir, that in our country there’re religions to suit all sizes of 
minds. We haven’t any national religion, any more than we have a national flower.” 

“ But you ought to have,” said he; “ you ought to have an established church.” 

“You may be sure we'll have it,” said Jone, “‘as soon as we agree as to which 
one it ought to be.” 


LETTER No. VII. 


Last Sunday afternoon Mr. Poplington asked us if we would not like to walk 
over to a ruined abbey about four miles away, which he said was very interesting. 
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It seemed to me that four miles there and four miles back was a pretty long walk ; 
but I wanted to see the abbey, and I wasn’t ‘going to let him think that a young 
American woman couldn’t walk as far as an elderly English gentleman ; so I agreed, 
and so did Jone. 

The abbey is a wonderful place, and I never thought of being tired while wandering 
in the rooms and in the garden, where the old monks used to live and preach, and 
give food to the poor, PRE: 
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thing that surprised me 
the most was what Mr. 
Poplington told us about 
the age of the place. It 
was not built all at once, 
and it’s part ancient and 
part modern ; and you 
needn’t wonder, madam, 
that I was astonished 
when he said that the 
part called modern was 
finished just three years 
before America was dis- 
covered. When I heard 
that-I seemed to shrivel 
up, as if my country was a 
newborn babe alongside 
of a bearded patriarch ; 
but I didn’t stay shriv- 
elled long, for it can’t be 
denied that a newborn 
babe has a good deal 
more to look forward to 
than a patriarch has. 

It is amazing how 
many things in this part 
of the country we'd 
never have thought of if 
it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Poplington. At dinner 
he told us about Exmoor, 
and the Lorna Doone 
country, and the wild deer hunting that can be had nowhere else in England: and 
lots of other things that made me feel we must be up and doing if we wanted to 
see all we ought to see before we left Chedcombe. , 

When I went upstairs to bed, I said to Jone that Mr. Poplington was a very 
different man from what I thought he was. 

“He’s just as nice as he can be, and I’m going to charge him for his room and 
his meals and for everything he’s had.” 





‘The abbey is a wonderful place.” 
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Jone laughed, and asked me if that was the way I showed people I liked them. 

“We intended to humble him by not charging him anything,” I said, “and 
making him feel he had been depending on our bounty; but now I wouldn’t hurt 
his feelings for the world, and I’ll make out his bill in the morning myself ; women 
always do that sort of thing in England. 

As you asked me, madam, to tell you everything that happened on our travels, 
Ill go on about Mr. Poplington. 

After breakfast on Monday morning he went over to the Inn, and said he would 
come back and pack his things up; but when he did come back, he told us 
that those coach-and-four people had determined not to leave Chedcombe that 
day, but was going to stay and look at the sights in the neighbourhood, and that 
they would want the room for that night. He said this had made him very angry, 
because they had no right to change their minds that way after having made 
definite arrangements in which other people besides themselves was concerned, 
and he had said so very plainly to the gentleman who seemed to be at the head 
of the party. 

“JT hope it will be no inconvenience to you, madam,” he said, “to keep me 
another night ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” said I; “and my husband was saying this morning that he 
wished you was going to stay with us during the rest of our time here.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Mr. Poplington; “then [ll do it. Tl go to the Inn 
this minute, and have the rest of my luggage brought over here. If this is any 
punishment to Mrs. Locky she deserves .it, for she shouldn’t have told those people 
they could stay any longer without consulting me.” 

In less than an hour there came a van to our cottage with the rest of his luggage. 
There must have been over a dozen boxes and packages and things tied up and 
strapped ; and, as I saw them being carried up one at a time, I said to Miss Pondar 
that in our country we’d have two or three big trunks, and we’d put all those 
things in them, and take them about without any trouble. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said she; but I could see by her face that she didn’t believe 
luggage would be luggage unless you could lug it, but was too respectful to say so. 

When Mr. Poplington got settled down in our spare room he blossomed out 
like a full-blown friend of the family, and accordingly he began to give us advice. 
He said we should go as soon as we could and see Exmoor and all that region 
of the country, and that, if we didn’t mind, he’d like to go with us; to which we 
answered, of course, that we should like that very much, and asked him what he 
thought would be the best way to go. So we had ever so much talk about that; 
and, although we all agreed it would be nicer not to take a public coach, but 
travel private, we didn’t find it easy to decide as to the manner of travel. 
Mr. Poplington said we ought to be away two or three days at least; and when 
we found out the price of a carriage and pair of horses, we concluded it would be 
a pretty expensive trip, and not much comfort for three people in the carriages such 
as they had at the Inn. 

Jone was rather in favour of a dog-cart for us, if Mr. Poplington would like 
to go on horseback; but the old gentleman said that that would be too much 
riding for him, and if we took a dog-cart he’d have to take another one ; but this 
wouldn’t be a very sociable way of travelling, and none of us liked it. 

“Now!” exclaimed Mr. Poplington, striking his hand on the table, “ I'll tell you 
exactly how we ought to go through that country: we ought to go on cycles.” 

“ Bicycles ?” said I. 
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“ Tricycles, if you like,” he answered; “but that’s the way to do it. It'll be 
cheap, and we can go as we like, and stop when we like. We'll be as free and 
independent as the Stars and Stripes—and more so, for they can’t always flap when 
they like and stop flapping when they choose.” 

I told him that bicycling was entirely out of my line, and,out of Jone’s, I thought, 
as well. 

“ But have you never tried it, madam ?” said he. 

I said that I had, a little, because my daughter had a tricycle, and I had ridden 
on it for a short distance, and after sundown ; but as for regular travel in the daytime, 
I couldn’t think of it. 

At this Jone nearly took my breath away by saying that he thought that the 
bicycle idea was a capital one, and that, for his part, he’d like it better than any 
other way of travelling through a pretty country. He also said that he believed 
I could work a tricycle just as well as not, and that, after I got used to it I would 
think it fine. 

I stood out against those two men for about half an hour, and then I began 
to give in a little, and think that it might be nice to roll along on my own little 
wheels over these beautiful smooth roads, and stop and smell the hedges and 
pick flowers whenever I felt like it; and so it ended in my agreeing to do the 
Exmoor country on a tricycle, while Mr. Poplington and Jone went on bicycles. 
As to getting the machines, Mr. Poplington said he would attend to that. There 
was people in London who hired them to excursionists, and all he had to do was 
to send an order, and that they would be on hand in a day or two; and so that 
matter was settled, and he wrote to London. 

I thought Mr. Poplington was a little old for that sort of exercise ; but I found 
he had been used to doing a great deal of cycling in the part of the country where 
he lives; and, besides, he isn’t as old as I thought he was, being not much over 
fifty. The kind of air that keeps a country always green is wonderful in bringing out 
early red and white in a person. 

“Everything happens wonderfully well, madam,” said he, coming in after he had 
been to post his letter in a red iron box let into the side of the Wesleyan Chapel, 
“doesn’t it? Now, here we’re not able to start on our journey for two or three days, 
and I have just been told that the great hay-making in the big meadow to the south 
of the village is to begin to-morrow. ‘They make the hay there only every other year, 
and they have a grand time of it. A regular country festival, I assure you. We must 
be there, and you shall see some of our English country customs.” We said we’d be 
sure to be in for that sort of thing. 

I wish, madam, you could have seen that great hayfield. It belongs to the lord of 
the manor, and must have twenty or thirty acres in it. They’ve been three or four 
days cutting the grass on it with a machine, and now there’s been nearly two days with 
hardly any rain, only now and then some drizzling, and a good strong wind, which they 
think here is better for hay-making than sunshine. All the people in the village who 
had legs good enough to carry them to that field went to help make hay. It was a 
regular holiday ; and as hay is clean, nearly everybody was dressed in good clothes. 
Early in the morning some twenty regular farm labourers began raking the hay at one 
end of the field, stretching themselves nearly the whole way across it, and as the day 
went on more and more people came, men and women, high and low. All the young 
women and some of*the older ones had rakes, and the way they worked them was 
amazing to see, but they turned over the hay enough to dry it. As to schoolgirls and 
boys, there was no end of them in the afternoon, for school let out early. Some of 
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them worked ; but most of them played and cut up monkey shines on the hay. Even 
the little babies were brought on the field, and nice soft beds made for them under 
the trees. 

When Jone saw the real farm work going on, with a chance for everybody to turn in 
to help, his farmer blood boiled within him as if he was a war horse and sniffed the 
smoke of battle, and he got himself a rake and went to work like a good fellow. I 
never saw so many men at work in a hayfield at home ; but when I looked at Jone 
raking I could see why it was it didn’t take so many men to get in our hay. As for 
me, I raked a little, but I looked about a great deal more. 

All by herself in one part of the field was the young lady who keeps the bar at 
the Bordley Arms. Iam sure I never saw anybody do farm work as she did it. She 
would rake the hay up into a little cock, and then she’d throw herself right down in 
the middle of it and take a rest. In a few minutes she’d get up, rake together another 
cock, and lie down on that. Mrs. Locky told me that she was London bred and not 
used to outdoor work. 

Near the middle of the field were two women working together and raking as 
steadily as if they had been brought up to it. One of these was young and even 
handsomer than Miss Dick, which was the name of the bar lady. To look at her 
made me think of what I had read of Queen Marie Antoinette and her court ladies 
playing the part of milkmaids. Her straw hat was trimmed with delicate flowers, and 
her white muslin dress and pale blue ribbons made her the prettiest picture I ever saw 
out of doors. I couldn’t help asking Mrs. Locky who she was, and she told me that 
she was the chambermaid at the Inn, and the other was the cook. 

When I heard this I didn’t make any answer, but just walked off a little way and 
began raking and thinking. I have often wondered why it is that English servants are 
so different from those we have, or, to put it in a strictly confidential way between you 
and me, madam, why the chambermaid at the Bordley Arms, as she is, is so different 
from me as I used to be when I first lived with you. Now, that young chambermaid 
with the pretty hat is, as far as appearances go, as good a woman as I am, and if Jone 
was a bachelor and intended to marry her, I would. think it was as good a match as if 
he married me. But the difference between us two is, that when I got to be the kind 
of woman I am I wasn’t willing to be a servant ; and if I had always been the kind of 
young woman that chambermaid is I never would have been a servant. 

I’ve kept a sharp eye on the young women in domestic service over here, having a 
fellow-feeling for them, as you can well understand, madam ; and since I have been in 
the country I’ve watched the poor folks and seen how they live, and it’s just as plain to 
me as can be that the young women who are maids and waitresses over here are the 
kind who would be shop girls and dressmakers, and even school teachers, in America ; 
and the greater part of house servants we have would be working in the fields or in 
the barn-yards if they lived over here. The fact is, the English people don’t go to 
other countries to get their servants ; it’s like a factory consuming its own smoke. The 
surplus young women—and there must always be a lot of them—are used up in 
domestic service. 

Now, if an American poor girl is good enough to be a first-class servant she wants to 
be something else. I don’t wonder at this, because, if she’s willing to go into service, 
she’s got to put herself among the low Irish, and the coloured people, and sooner than 
do that she works twice as hardas a shop girl, or even goes into a factory. 

I have talked a good deal about this to Jone, and he says I’m getting to be a 
philosopher ; but I don’t think it takes much philosophising to find out how this case 
stands. If we could get rid of the low-down common servants, which come to us 
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from nearly every clime, and if we made house service as respectable as trained nursing 
is, which used to be considered a low-down business given over mostly to dilapidated 
biddies, it wouldn’t take long for American girls who have to work for their living to 
find out that it’s a lot better to live with nice people and cook and wait on the table, 
and do all those things which come natural to women all the world over, than to stand 
all day behind a counter under the thumb of an impudent floor-walker, or grind their 
lives out like slaves among a lot of steam engines and machinery. The only reason 
the English have better house servants than we have is that here better girls are willing 
to be servants. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


(70 be continued. ) 
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WILLIAM IV. AND THE TREES.—HOME RURALISATION.—THE PROVINCIAL LONDONER.— 
A SUGGESTION FOR GETTING THE TAXES PAID CHEERFULLY.—THE NEW MUSIC- 
HALL.—VERLAINE AND VILLON.—TRANSLATIONS FROM VERLAINE.—SYMBOLISM 


IN LITERATURE.—AFTER THE WORLD'S 


FAIR.—AMERICAN JOURNALISM.—THE 


LATE JAMES RUNCIMAN.—THE GENTLEMAN BOOKBINDER. 


‘* ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT. 
“5 & 6 Wm. IV., cap. 50, sect. 65. 


“T am directed to call your atten- 
tion tothe present condition of trees 
within your premises, which now overhang 
the public footpath adjoining, and thereby 
cause considerable inconvenience to the 
public. I shall be glad if you will kindly 
give the matter your best attention, with a 
view to lopping or cutting the trees in such 
a manner as to obviate the inconvenience at 
present complained of. 





“Yours obediently, 
“P. LEONARDO MACREADY, 
‘“‘ Engineer to the Board.” 


Amid the cosmopolitan medley of letters on 
my metropolitan breakfast-table—the long 
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and formal-looking, the fat and foreign, 
the over-scrawled and the underpaid (the 
last mainly requests for autographs)—this 
delightful home-grown epistle came with 
refreshing piquancy. It brought a breath of 
summer into the grey chillness of a London 
winter, a suggestion of rustling foliage about 
the chandelier, and the scent of the hay 
over the gaslights. ‘“ My dear !” I exclaimed 
to the partner of my bosom (a tame white 
rat that likes to perch there), “ Have we any 
trees 2?” 

My partner gave a little plaintive squeak. 
That is her idea of conversation. She 
screams at everything. She would scream 
at the sight of a mouse. 

I pushed away my plate. I had sat down 
hungry as a hunter, and had had two helpings 
of everything ; but now I could eat no more. 








me 














WITHOUT 


Excitement had taken away my appetite. 
The prospect of rural discoveries agitated 
me. I hastened to the window and looked 
at the front garden. To my astonishment 
and joy there was vegetation in it. There 
was a dwarf evergreen bush and a fragment 
of vine stretching itself sleepily, and a tall 
thin tree—they might all have got comfort- 
ably into one bed, but they had been planted 
in three far apart, and this gave the garden 
a desolate Ramsgate-in-winter air of “ Beds 
to let.” The tall thin tree was absolutely 
naked, without an inch of foliage to cover its 
wooden limbs ; a mere mass of dry sticks. 
I looked hard at the tree to see where it 
offended, determined to pluck it out. But 
it returned my gaze with the stolidity of con- 
scious innocence—it held up its wooden arms 
in deprecation. I re-read Mr. P. Leonardo 
Macready’s letter. “Which now overhang 
the public footpath!” Ah! that was what 
was the matter with my trees. It was 
raining, but I am an Englishman and the 
law is sacred, and I went outside into the 
public highway and looked at the tall thin 
tree from the new point of view. Sure 
enough—very far up—there was a bough 
overhanging the public footpath. 

I looked up at it and shook my fist mena- 
cingly, but it waved its twigs in response 
with irritating amiability. I began to under- 
stand what an annoyance it must be to have 
a bough up there that you couldn’t flick at 
with your stick as you passed by, and that 
even when weighed down by its summer 


greenery would bemock you if ee made a- 


casual clutch at its. : 
foliage, and laugh at 
you in its leaves. I 
went inside and re- 
turned with a step-ladder 
and an umbrella and a carv- 
ing-knife, and I stood on the 
summit of the ladder and 
made abortive slashes at 
space with my right hand, 
while the open umbrella in 
my left made equally abor- 
tive efforts to soar with me 
skywards. After nearly 
stabbing the partner of my 
bosom I went in, both of 
us wet like drowned rats, 
and as I settled myself again to coffee and 
correspondence, I could not help wishing 
that Chang had remained alive to triumph 
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over my tantalising trees. Nor could | help 
wishing that the activity of the local engineers 
and surveyors had been directed by His Gra- 
cious Majesty King William IV. into qnite a 
contrary channel. 
‘* William, spare that tree, 

Touch not a single bough ; 

If you had planted three, 

They would protect me now.” 


If, instead of being requested to amputate 
a beautiful overhanging arm of foliage, every 
citizen of London were served with a notice 
to plant a tree in front of his demesne, the 
face of the great stony city would be trans- 
formed. It would become a rus in urbe. 
Why not? Everybody knows what the late 


Duke of Devonshire made of Eastbourne ; 
and the beauty of Bournemouth is mainly 
an affair of trees. 


Why should we not walk 
under the boughs of 
Oxford Street? 
What law of nature 
or William IV. 
ordains an eternal 
divorce between 
shops and_ trees? 
Why should one not 
hear the birds sing 
in the Strand as well 
as in the Inns of 
Court ? Let us have 
trees instead of lamp-posts — with electric 
lights twinkling from their leaves. Already 
there are London streets quite well-wooded. 
Even in the Whitechapel Road it is possible 
to read— 
‘* A book of verses'underneath a bough ” ; 


but I shall not be content till Matthew 
Arnold’s exquisite quatrain comes literally 
true of London— 


** Roses that down 
the alleys shine 
afar, 

Andopen jasmine- 
muffled lattices, 

And groups under 
the dreaming 
garden-trees, 

And the full moon 
and the white 
evening star.” 





It might be well sf 
if we could trans- PLANTED AT mY BIRTH 

plant to our more prosaic city ways the beau- 
tiful old custom of planting a tree on the 
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birth of a child. It is true that ladies might 
object to having their age recorded by the 
growth of rings on the trunk ; but then they 
could easily pass the tree on to an elder sister 
when they got beyond the average wedding- 
ring age. Besides, people would quickly 
forget whose birth it marked, and the town 
trees would soon become anonymous. I would 
therefore suggest the formation of a tree- 
planting party, pledged not to support any 
candidate for Parliament who would not vote 
for the ruralisation of the Metropolis. To 
the Home Rule of Mr. Gladstone, with bis 
weakness for cutting down trees, must be 
opposed Home Ruralisation. What a fine 
platform cry—“a truly rural London !”— 
with the unique advantage of being unpro- 
nounceable by demagogues in drink. The 
poor would welcome the policy as a boon. 
They are not by any means so unpoetical as 
Gissing would make out. Only the other 
day a baby was found buried in a window 
flower-box ; which is practically the idea of 
Keats’ “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” an 
idea which was itself a graft from the stock 
of Boccaccio. 


F the parish dignitaries became thus 
associated in our minds with the 
Beautiful instead of with bills and 
blue papers, one might be able to whip up 
some enthusiasm for the civic life, and 
contemplate even income-tax schedules with 
a Platonic or Aristotelian rapture. It is 
not everybody who can rhapsodise with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw or the Fabian Society over 
sewer rates, and find in the contemplation 
of communal gas and water something of 
the inspiration and ecstasy that the late 
Professor Tyndall found in the thought of 
the conservation of energy. To most of 
us, I fear, parochialism is a bore. Theo- 
retically, we know that the parish we live 
in is gréater than many a provincial town. 
We know that we otght to take an interest 
in its history, and be proud of its great 
men. But somehow, despite Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, our suburb leaves us cold. Our 
real life does not centre about our own 
parish at all. We circle about the great 
thoroughfares that radiate from Charing 
Cross, and the pivot of our lives is Piccadilly. 
Born to the Metropolis, we cannot narrow 
our minds to a district, nor to parish give up 
what was meant for London. We refuse to 
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become provincials. We do not even know 
that we boast of a Town Hall, till we are 
: compelled to attend and show 
cause why we have not paid the 
rates, or any part thereof, the 
same having been lawfully de- 
manded. If there are any other 
great men in the neighbourhood, 
we do not know their addresses. 
They are shy and retiring. It is 
only the retired who are not shy. 
That sort of great man comes 
forth in his tens. He as been 
a butcher, a baker, or a candle- 
stick maker, and he zs—a bore. 
_ Once he solicited your patronage, 
to-day he solicits your vote. 
Having given up making profits, 
he now wishes to make by-laws, 
and finds a gleam of his old 
delight in sending out heavy bills to the 
neighbourhood. You get a list of him, which 
policemen announce their intention of calling 
for. You are asked to decide among a column 
of him, uniformly obscure, but divided in- 
vidiously enough into tradesmen and gentle- 
men. Who compiled this list or nominated 
these gentlemen and tradesmen, you have 
not the ghost of a notion. They are sprung 
upon you as imperiously and mysteriously as 
their own demand-notes. You look down 
the column and make random crosses by 
the wayside. You select a sanitary engineer 
in preference to an undertaker, forgetting 
that he is the deadlier of the two, and you 
vote for your retired wine-dealer to prevent 
him going back into business. But most of 
the names convey nothing to you, and give 
you the sensation of a donkey between two 
heaps of straw, or of a straw between two 
heaps of donkeys. And having thus exer- 
cised that high English privilege, for which 
you would shed your blood if it were taken 
away, you are content for the rest of the 
year to grumble at the doings of your repre- 
sentatives. It does not occur to you that 
public duty calls upon you to comprehend 
the parochial mysteries and solicit the paro- 
chial dignities. They seem too petty for a 
man of any stature—a sort of small beer for 
babes and sucklings. 


PAAY it not be that the voice of public 
duty, when it calls upon you to bea 
citizen and a parishioner, calls with 

















too piping a voice? There is no rousing 
note, nothing of the resonance of a clarion 
call. A suggestion of poverty and the work- 
house clings to everything parochial, some- 
thing of draband joyless. Is there no way of 
infusing colour into this depressing greyness, 
a martial timbre into this anemic note? If 
we are to pay the piper let us hear him. Let 
the tax-collector go his rounds at the head 





of a brass band, playing patriotic airs. Let 
brocaded standard-bearers raise aloft a banner 
with the soul-stirring insignia, “ England 
expects every man to pay his duty.” Let the 
hollow roll of the drum thrill the dull sub- 
urban street, and animate the areas of semi- 
detached villas. No longer shall the devil 
and General Booth have all the good tunes, 
and the ragged rearguard of urchins keeping 
time with their bare feet shall follow the 
drum to the surer and saner goal of civic 
salvation. The music of the streets will 
become a joy instead of a terror, and English 
performers will find a new market. See 
paterfamilias prick up his ears as the distant 
strains of national music impinge upon his 
tympanum, see his heart heaving his shirt- 
front with patriotic ardour, while, with a 
joyous cry “The Collectors are coming, 
hurrah, hurrah !” he rushes to his cheque- 
book as the soldier rushes to arms. Is he 
not serving his country as much as the soldier, 
and without pay—or even discount? Nay, as 
I pointed out last month, why should the idea 
of patriotic duty be so emphatically connected 
with the shedding of blood, and all the pomp 
and pageantry reserved for the profession of 
Destruction? Why should not the lifeboat 
be launched, or the coal dug, or the drain- 
pipe laid, or the taxes paid to a musical 
accompaniment, and under the shadow of 
the national flag? Great is the power of the 


Symbol: for a few inches of rag at elevenpence 
three-farthings a yard (warranted not to 
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And 


shrink) men will give their lives. 
greater still is the power of music. 





THE Pipes oF LONDON. 
( Wittier. ) 
Dear to the London housemaid, 
The fife of fusilier, 
And to the Cockney urchin 
The drum of Booth is dear ; 
Sweet sounds the barrel-organ 
Where’er the cits parade ; 
But the dearest of all music 
The Tax-Collectors played. 





Life in great towns is 

becoming too deadly dull, and vice 
itself (if one may parody Burke) has lost half 
its fascination by losing all its Bohemianism. 
Even the music-hall is taking itself seriously, 
and we shall soon have Chevalier lecturing 
at the Royal Institution on the ethical value 
of the short turn, and Dan Leno (already, 
I believe, a University man) opening the 
session at the Philosophical 
Institute of Edinburgh with 
a discourse on his illustrious 
predecessor, the Great Vance. 
The music-hall is whitewash- 
ing itself rapidly; the evo- 
lution of Evans’s and the 





“Coalhole ” into the Empire = 
and the Tivoli is so astonishing that there 
is no setting bounds to the development ; 
it may end in a church, as the Grecian (é 
the Eagle) actually did. 
build yourself a church without getting into 


“If you cannot 


debt,” said Ruskin, in 
one of his angry letters, 
“then pray in the Coal. 
hole.” This is what the 
— “Coalhole” may yet 
come to. One change in 
the music-hall is typical 
of the age. Formerly 
there used to be a Chair- 
man, now there is a 
Chairman of Directors. The one used to sit 
at a little table and knock with a hammer 
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and announce the names of the performers, 
and if you were a person of any consequence, 





you were privileged to pay Boarn Root 
for his champagne; the other | gyymm 

is a being who would per- | fj 
haps scorn to be seen in a 
music-hall. He may be a 
grave and potent seignior, 
whose relations with the foot- 











lights are purely financial, a 
man of position and wealth, 
or if he lacks wealth possess- 
ing that “ good name” which, 
as Solomon, with curious pre- 
science observes, is better 
than riches. For does it not 
enable one to be a director, nay, a director 
of directors? What struck me most when I 
last went to a music-hall was the poverty of 
ideas. In a dozen “comic songs” I caught 
only one humorous line—a description of a 
woman with false limbs whom a swain had 
been beguiled into wedding— 





‘* Halfa woman and half a tree.” 


For the rest, the performers seemed to have 
resolved themselves into a Mutual Imitation 
Society. A came on and gave an imitation 
of B in his celebrated song “The Converted 
Coster,” and later on B appeared to sing 
this very song, which then sounded like an 
imitation of A; and throughout the evening 
complimentary references to one another’s 
talent and renown pervaded the senseless 
stanzas. It was as bad as a public meeting. 
Apart from these internecine imitations, the 
music-hall as a whole yearns to imitate the 
theatre, 
** As if its whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


And the theatre yearns to imitate the music- 
hall. 


CURIOUS little performance - 
neither of the theatre, nor of the 
music-hall, nor of the church, yet 
somehow suggestive of all three—was that 
given by Verlaine at Barnard’s Inn, when 
he discoursed of poetry and read his poems 
to a few rows of half-guinea stalls, which 
understood him as little as they had under- 
stood Mallarmé’s French in the MWa/ional 
Observer. Our generation has seen no 
stranger paradox than this villainous saint 
with the celebrated “ glabrous and macabre” 








head—a head whose contours remind me 
of the Bacchus in Rubens’s picture of “ The 
March of Silenus.” And yet 
there is not much to be sur- 
prised at. All men are para- 
doxes, and poets are all men 
in one. I cannot help fancy- 
ing a mesmeric influence of 
Verlaine’s name upon his 
character — its resemblance 
to Villon seems to have 
dominated his career. Ver- 
laine ! A name savouring of 
vermouth and wormwood and 
the Latin quarter (das Ladin, 
bien entendu). And yet there 
is scarce a splash of the streets across the 
white pages of his mystic poetry, and 
nothing of that gallows-bird jocosity which 
animates the chansons of Aristide Bruant, 
with his gay refrain of 





*©'V’la P’choléra ! V'la l’choleéra ! 
V'la l’choléra qu’arrive ! 
De l'une a l’autre rive 
Tout le monde en crév’ra !” 


Villon had a vein of sadness, of that 
melancholy which is as much akin to religion 
as pity to love. He has said the supreme 
word about the snows of yester-year, and, 
amid all the glamour of woman, wine and 
song, the pathos of mortality haunted him. 


‘* Je connais que pauvres et riches, 
Sages et fous, prétres et lais, 
Noble et vilain, larges et chiches, 

Petits et grands, et beaux et laids, 
Dames a rebrassés collets, 

De quelconque condition, 
Portant atours et bourrelets, 

Mort saisit sans exception.” 


But with Verlaine—a satyr with a halo 
religion is the haunting passion; not the 
vague comfortable pantheism of so many 
poets, but the positive dogmas of the Holy 
Church, with their message of woe to the 
sinner. In his fits of repentance he calls 
upon Heaven—as in this striking simile,- 

‘* The lamb seeks bitter heath to eat, 
The salt it is he loves, and not the sweet; 
Like falling rain upon the dust his rustling feet. 


** To reach his end, by no thing stayed, 
He butts and thrusts with great strokes of his 
head ; 
Then, clamouring for his dam, is anxiously 
obeyed. 
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‘* God’s Lamb, thou Saviour of us men ; 
God’s Lamb, who tell’st us passing to our pen, 
God's Lamb, have pity of us that we are but 
men. 
‘Give us Thy peace ; O Lamb, abate 
For us the terrors of Thy dread, just hate, 
O God, the only Son of God the Uncreate.” 


For the above version I am indebted 
to the young English poet, Mr. John Gray, 
who was one of the 
first to draw my atten- 
tion to this “dim re- 
ligious light.” Years 
ayo he sent me a 
translation of Ver- 
laine’s sonnet on 
Parsifal (since printed 
in his Szlverpotnts), 
which at once con 
vinced me of the 
powers both of Ver- 
laine and his trans- 
lator, though I could 
have wished one of 
better. In structure 





the English rhymes 
it will be seen the 
sonnet is not of the orthodox English type, 
and the lines are six feet long. 


‘* PARSIFAL. 

**Conquered the flower-maidens, and the wide 
embrace 

Of their round proffered arms, that tempt the 
virgin boy ; 

Conquered the trickling of their babbling tongues, 
the coy 

Zack glances, and the mobile breasts of subtle 
grace ; 

Conquered the Woman Beautiful, the fatal charm 

Of her hot breast, the music of her babbling 
tongue ; 

Conquered the gate of Hell, into the gate the 
young 

Man passes, with the heavy trophy at his arm, 

The holy Javelin that pierced the Heart of God. 

He heals the dying King, he sits upon the throne, 

King, and high priest of that great gift, the living 
Blood. 

In robe of gold the youth adores the glorious 
Sign 

Of the green goblet, worships the mysterious Wine. 

And oh! the chime of children’s voices in the 


” 
dome. 


Let us hope Verlaine will be saved by 
literature, and that literature, in its turn, will 
be saved from Décadence. I have read a 
good deal about the Décadents in Fren¢h 
art and literature ; but I am not even certain 
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whether the Décadents are an opposition 
shop to the Symbolistes, or the very same 
persons by another name. In so far as the 
Symbolistes are clamouring for the treatment 
of life through types and symbols, they are 
clamouring for a very old thing. “Don 
Quixote” is a piece of symbolist art, not 
to mention “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Faust.” Life is so multiplex, that whoso 
strives to grapple with great masses of fact, 
is perforce driven to some sort of symbolistic 
treatment. Writers, like Stevenson, who do 
not aim at anything but the cov/e, to whom 
narrative is an art, and the reproduction of 
the inconsequence of life an end in itself, 
may be content with random characters and 
irrelevant episodes ; but writers like Ibsen 
and Zola, to whom literature means criticism 
of life, must necessarily work through types 
and typical incidents. These writers have 
something to say; not like the romanticists, 
merely a story to tell. There isa great deal 
of Symbolism in Dickens, as I had borne in 
on me the other day when I heard Mr. Frank 
Lindo recite “The Christmas Carol” (a 
feat, by the way, Dickens could not have 
accomplished). Scrooge, and Tiny Tim, 
what are they but figures in an allegory? 
“The Chimes” is positively unreadable, 
unless you remember that the gentleman 
who sermonises Trotty Veck on the sins of 
the masses is merely a doll stuffed with 
the sentiments—or Dickens’s caricature of 
the sentiments—of the classes. Pecksniff, 
Chadband, Podsnap, were the creations of 
a Symbolist working consciously. All the 
greatest creators of the world, from A<schylus, 
and the author of “Job,” to Rabelais and 
Swift and Moliére, have been Symbolists. 
They deal with great central facts. 

The function and value of literature are 





curiously illustrated by the passing away 
of the Great White Elephant. The criti- 
cisms by spectators of the World’s Fair 
have not been so comprehensive as_ the 
Fair itself, and I feel that I ought to supple- 
ment them by the impressions it made upon 
one who did not see it. For, despite the 
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assurance of the official programme, that I 
delivered an address in the Parliament of 
Religions, I was in England, so far as I know, 
the whole time. The first impression the 
Fair made upon me was one of sublimity 
—but of what metaphysicians call “the 
material sublime,” scarcely at all of “the 
moral sublime,” which was supposed to be 
its vatson @’étre. 1 was, of course, aware that 
great spiritual facts underlay the physical 
grandeurs ; but spiritual emotion is difficult 
to get at a distance. One requires the 
actual objects to impinge on the soul, the 
architectural glories and industrial splen- 
dours to touch through bodily vision. One 
realises it so vaguely, and fails to get the 
half-zesthetic, half-religious, uplifting that 
concrete visualisation should supply. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that Whitman did not live 
to see the spectacle, he whose inspiration 
came so often from synthesis, from a vision 
of the ALL. The cosmopolitan cataloguer, 
the man who made inventories almost epical, 
is the one man to whom the Fair would have 
been a magnificent inspiration. Judging 
from the Fair, Whitman would seem justified 
in claiming to be the voice of America. The 
Fair was like him both in its moral broadness 
and its material all-inclusiveness. In his 
absence no poet has risen “to the height of 
this great argument,” so that now the insub- 
stantial pageant is faded, now that “the 
cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples,” have dissolved,“ like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” they have left not 
a rack of real literature behind. And to what 
but literature can one look for a permanent 
conservator of the eternal lesson of an 


ephemeral exhibition? Truly, as the Latin 


poet said, literature is more durable than 
monuments and dynasties. Except as an 
object-lesson in the unity and federation of 
mankind, the Fair had no valuable vazson 
@étre, and, unfortunately, the school-term 
was short and the number of pupils com- 
paratively limited. America is a long way 
from everywhere, even from itself, and the 
moral heat dissipates in crossing the ocean 
to the Old World. The Congress of Religion, 
in whose voluminous report the Fair has still 
a chance of surviving itself, was the most 
patently spiritual side of the Exposition, and 
was, undoubtedly a most valuable index of 
the progress of human catholicism. That the 
sects are as narrow as they are numerous, 
is still largely true, and half the world is still 





ignorant of how the other half prays, though 
by a happy accident of birth all the world 
inherits the one true religion. The greatest 
force in the universe is the vzs znerti@, and 
the forces already at work must “dree their 
weird.” To those who are outside all the 
sects without even circumscribing them, the 
World’s Fair must bring home at once the 
greatness and vanity of man’s life—man who 
lives like the angels and dies like the brutes 
—the mortal paradox that has puzzled all 
thinkers from the Psalmist to Pascal. For 
the unbeliever this must ever be the ugly 
reverse of all glories that are merely material, 
though the sensuous optimist need not allow 
the skeleton at the feast to spoil his appetite. 
The last impression made by the World’s 
Fair upon me was one of sadness—sadness 
at not having seen it. 


HE World’s Fair, with its beautiful 
ideals and majestic spectacles, has 
exercised no iota of refining influ- 
ence upon that irresponsible institution, the 
American Press. In one organ I came upon 
a remark about George Meredith which 
summarises the vulgar side of Yankee 
‘cuteness. The great author was reported 
in an English magazine to have praised 
the Americans and the democratic principles 
of which they were an incarnation : “ Does 
he meditate paying us a visit?” asks a New 
York journal cynically. From the dramatic 
column of another organ I cull this delight- 
ful extract—extract of American journalism 
one might call it :— 

“Here is a pathetic little story. Rosina 
Vokes, while in Chicago some time ago, lost 
Scroggs, a particularly pet dog of hers. 
Scroggs died, and everybody mourned. The 
proprietor of the hotel in Chicago at which 
Miss Vokes and her husband always sojourn, 
was sympathetically grieved, and he deter- 





mined to show his sorrow in a picturesque 
manner. He had the body of poor Scroggs 
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buried in the cellar of his hotel, and caused 
to be interred by the side of the dog, in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, two bottles of his 
choicest vintage of port. Miss Vokes was 
exceedingly touched.” Will any one tell me 
where lies the pathos—or even the point? 
Is it the pathos of the wasted port, or of the 
silly hotel-keeper, or of the puerile journalist ? 
And what was “the spirit of self-sacrifice” 
in which the port was interred? 









heal OT that.our own journals are free 
BAS | from dé¢ises. One paper remonstrates 
with the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and 
pleads with the Art Editor to print the 
names of our artists. “In these days of 
artistic advancement such a reform would be 
a welcome one. Give these gentlemen also 
the opportunity of the personal appreciation 
of that portion of the press whose first induce- 
ment to patronise you is often the attractive 
dish provided by your Art staff.” Considering 
how scrupulously this Magazine prints the 
artists’ names in its title-sheet, and advertises 
them in the public press, this grave recom- 
mendation is not without humour. 









HUT is there any American paper of 
| the standing of the Family Herald 

that could furnish forth such a sheaf 
of essays as that which Mr. Grant Allen has 
selected from Mr. James Runciman’s weekly 
articles in that much-abused organ? These 
Side-lights are often brilliant and always 
clear. What a fine figure of a man Runciman 
was! How delightful it is to read of his 
“chucking out” a refractory parent when he 
taught in a Deptford Board School! The 
man burst in, swearing at the master who 
had offended his boy, and Runciman picked 
him up and deposited him outside, with 








sundry shakings. Then he entered the 
transaction in the “log-book” : “ Father of 
boy came into the school to-day and was 
very disorderly. 1 carried him out and 
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chastised him.” A berserker was Runciman, 
yet with the tenderest of hearts. How touch- 
ingly he limned the sorrows of teachers and 
pupils in his School-Board Tdylis! Let us 
hope he did something to sweep away that 
terrible system of “ Payment by Results,” 
the shadow of which still clings longingly 
to English education. Was ever a falser 
economy palmed off upon a utilitarian nation 
than this sordid application of the tape 
measure (or rather the red-tape measure) to 
human souls? The teacher must produce a 
definite numerical result in the realm of the 
three R’s—or woe betide him. Self-interest 
and a rigid time-manual alike forbade him 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. What 
waste to plant a seed of probity, to strike out 
a spark of honour, that could not be gauged 
on examination day? The cream of the 
joke was that if a school were proved in- 
efficient by the Government inspector, its 
subsidy was diminished—a method of in- 
creasing efficiency which could only occur to 
the official mind. At all this Runciman hit 
hard, like the good boxer he was. And what 
an artist in words the man was, too! It is 
one of the regrets of my life to have missed 
knowing him. Years ago, whenever I saw 
a Family Herald \ying about, I picked it up 
and read one of these zde-dight¢s, unconscious 
whose it wasand wondering at its fly-in-amber 
incongruity. Once I was further surprised 
to find myself the subject of one of them— 
or rather a book I had published under a 
pseudonym. In those days I was absolutely 
unknown to any one in the world of letters, 
yet Runciman’s praise of my first book was 
as generous as if I had been dead and 
canonised. If it be a mark of mediocrity to 
praise moderately, Runciman had no trace 
of this common weakness. He went to the 
other extreme. There was a note of exag- 
geration in him, | think,—it was part of his 
Northumbrian robustiousness. How sad to 
see a man of such brawn and such brain 
“fade into nothingness” in his prime, his 
possibilities but half realised! Verily 
‘* The good die first 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 







UNCIMAN was not one of the cele- 
brities the world should willingly 
let die, or against whom I would 
direct the energies of my suggested Society 
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for the Abolition of them. But more than 
ever it becomes evident that something 
must be done to limit the output of cele- 
brities. They are really manufactured 
wholesale by the illustrated papers merely to 
fill space and provide pictures. If there is 
no celebrity of the week it is necessary to 
create one, is the editorial motto. The thing 
works out thus: If a man is a celebrity you 
interview him, and if you interview him he is 
a celebrity. In either event, therefore, you 
interview a celebrity. The latest is a “little 
man with a pale face and a pointed beard” 
(who comes out in the sketch as a tall dark 
man, clean-shaven). He seems to be a very 
worthy young gentleman, who left Cambridge 
with his mind in a ferment, the stirring-up 
having been done by Carlyle. Feeling that 
all the world was wrong, he—became a book- 
binder. But not an ordinary bookbinder. 
He has an idea of the fitness of things, and 
so every book must have its distinctive bind- 
ing. Carlyle once said that the French 
aristocracy laughed at Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social, but their skins went to bind the 
“second edition of the book. I do not know 
if his disciple carries his ideas of the con- 
gruous to that point, but he is equally 
outrageous in another direction. For with 
this gentleman bookbinder “the question 
also arises as to whether the book is worth 
binding. I don’t think that a person ought 
to come to the binder and just say to him, 
‘Bind that book for so much money.’ | 
think the binder ought to say ‘Is the book 
worth binding?’ and that if it were not he 


ought to refuse.” The applications of this 
remarkable principle are obvious. Applied 
universally it would reform the race. The 
tailor, when a man came to be measured, 








would say, “Yes, but are you worth 
measuring 2” and if he was out of drawing 
would refuse to dress him, thus extruding 
deformity from the world and restoring the 
Olympian gods. The charwoman, inspired 
by George Herbert, would not only “sweep 
a room as by God’s laws,” but would inquire 
whether it was worth sweeping ; the wine- 
merchant would refuse wine to rich customers 
who did not deserve to drink it; and the 
doctors would certainly not devote their best 
energies to keeping gouty old noblemen 
alive. But enough! ‘The partner of my 
bosom has fallen asleep, and the scratching 
of the pen may disturb her. I wonder if 
those trees of mine have been up to any 
mischief. I must really lop off that bough, 
or King William will be angry. I wish that 
little brown bird would vacate the twig, 
though : I shouldn’t like to chop him away. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


ls Anonymity in Journalism Destrable ? 


iL 
BY ROBERT J. MARTIN. 


DON’T think that the attacker of the anonymous quite knows where he is 

going. It is all very well to say that articles must be signed, but then comes 

the question, “What articles?” It is mean, un-English, so we are told, for a 
man or woman to write something that he or she is afraid to label with signature ; 
yet there is nothing un-English about the letters of “ British Paterfamilias,” “ The 
Mother of Seven.” ‘ The Man in the Gap,” “The Constant Reader,” “The Anxious 
Enquirer,” “The Motherless Matron,” and all the other anonymous contributors to 
the grumble column of our newspapers. No doubt we are told that many of these 
excellent ¢zcognit? are rank impostors. I have been pointed out before this a man 
who in a newspaper controversy has appeared as everything, from ‘“‘A Bereaved 
Mother-in-Law ” to “ An Orphan in Pawn.” But what has that to do with it? We 
want to play a bit light in literature. The entrance into print should not be necessarily 
accompanied by a baptismal certificate, and a certificate of truthfulness from a 
clergyman, magistrate, policeman, or any other person possessing no information 
on the subject. When that happens, the bookstall, which is so called because it 
supplies principally papers, will find its occupation gone. Who would care to deal 
with nothing but matter-of-fact, and to have our literature perpetually stamped 
with the dulness of absolute truth? Of course, there are many writers who employ 
soubriquets, who are not, strictly speaking, anonymous. They may sign themselves 
any name but their own, but still there is some peculiarity about their style, some 
eccentricity of gait, which gives them away to the most ordinary reader in the first 
five minutes. An eccentricity in style is like a hump, a stutter, or a strawberry-mark : 
it places the writer in the hue-and-cry, and no soubriquet will conceal his identity. 
7°7 
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The worst about eccentricity is, if you once succeed with it the public will insist 
on your taking it on your back like the old man of the sea. The penalty must be 
paid for peculiarity. Mannerism, trick, or whatever it may be, will always be insisted 
upon ; but the soubriquet merchant must never be peculiar twice the same way. 

I heard that most excellent and cheery of writers, “ Dagonet,” the other night 
returning thanks for his name being coupled with a toast. 

‘“T must object to your drinking my good health,” said the Referee writer. “If your 
wishes are carried out, my livelihood is gone: my living depends on my ailments.” 

The readers of “ Mustard and Cress” will know what he means. And no wonder. 
The man who can make fresh weekly jokes about his liver has a fund of eccentric 
humour which is not to be found with many journalists of the present day. ‘lhe 
drawings of Mr. Harry Furniss (and the pencil is just as much part of journalism 
as the pen) can never be disguised by any anonymous signature—although, no 
doubt, they have not received proper appreciation from Mr. Swift McNeill. In 
such cases, soubriquets and correct signatures are synonymous. And therefore I say, 
in answer to the question, “Is the anonymous desirable in journalism?” that with 
regard to certain journals it is impossible. If there is a paper in which an article 
by a certain writer appears once or twice a week, the public wish it to be labelled, so 
that they can put their hands on it without bother; and therefore it is that in our 
comic papers the signed article becomes a necessity. For, after all, what is desirable 
in journalism is what the public desire. If you want a high-toned way for a rich 
young man to spend his money, start him educating the public. It will read better 
when he comes before the Official Receiver than the bills of florists or tobacconists ; 
but it will leave him without a friend or a certificate just as surely as if he had played 
cards in a railway train with a gentleman whom he found under the seat. 

What, then, does the public desire? It wants signed articles once a week, 
and anonymous ones every day in the year. The only exception is the sporting 
correspondent. The public will stand an article over his adias about as often as 
he sends it; but fifty-two times a year are quite enough for all others. With regard 
to choice of soubriquet, the name the writer takes must be some assumed title 
which the world at large are not very likely to understand. The name has nothing 
to do with the article. Why should it? In my country they called a man Butter- 
milk Blake, and the reason assigned was that he had a brass knocker on his door. 
One name probably does as well as another, as there is no longer any concealment 
in an alias. 

Times have altered since Junius made things hum so unpleasantly for every 
one, that all the world was wondering who he was. ‘To-day his disguise would 
have been pulled off in five minutes. The fictitious signature may puzzle the 
world once or twice nowadays, but not oftener. The writer will be run to earth in 
less than no time. He is sure to have some kind friends to give him away. <A 
secret up-to-date is what some one tells to every one in a whisper. “ Truthful Tommy,” 
“Dagonet,” “Carados,” “ Pavo,” “Vigilant,” and many others might just as well sign 
their real names, for all the mystery that surrounds their pseudonyms. Neither 
they nor the public will, however, willingly relinquish the names under which they 
were introduced into journalism. For such then to disappear into the anonymous 
would certainly not be desirable. They are the weekly exceptions to the rule that 
the names of writers in our papers should not be known outside the newspaper 
office. Should this rule be abolished and the articles in the Zimes, Standard, Daily 
News, and other papers be signed by the men who write them, then attack—I mean 


honest and necessary attack—-would be impossible. Either that or journalism must 
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be placed under police protection. The happy home of the newspaper writer would 
be besieged by the men who want either his blood or his assistance. The company 
promoter whose company is considerably inferior to his room, the nipped in the 
bud, the men whom some article has deprived of means of earning a dishonest 
livelihood,—hundreds of decayed gentlemen loaded to the muzzle with ruined 
careers, men full of earnest intention of pushing themselves and kicking the 
writer, will severely test the strength of the journalist’s door-bell and the patience of 
his servants. A week of it would be enough to drive that unhappy man to seek 
repose in the society of mothers-in-law and poor relations. For my part, if I were 
given my choice between writing daily statements over my name or living over an 
Anarchist club, I should take my chance with the bombshell men. I might be 
resolved into a stain on the ceiling; but at least my death would not be a lingering 
one. It would be probably less painful to be dispersed by dynamite than by boot- 
toes and blackthorn sticks. 

So much for the journalist ; but what about the paper itself? It would lose under 
such a system nearly all its power, which would be divided and eventually lost by 
those it employs. Instead of being a good solid block, it would become a series 
of samples. ‘“‘ Have you seen what the Z?mes says about so-and-so?” is a question 
which one hears every day, and is the sort of remark which the oftener it is made 
the better for the newspaper. But the signed opinion of Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
is a very different thing. It is a sheer waste of power to transfer the whole collective 
strength of the paper to the individual. No man—I care not how great he may be 

—can take on such a task. The change from “we” to “I” would entirely destroy 
the value of an opinion which, given as it is at present, the public frequently makes 
its own. Again, as I began by stating, one of the strong points in a paper is its 
unpaid correspondence. The columns of all our journals are always open to the 
intelligent as a refuge for their grievances and suggestions. Take away the anonymous 
leader, and the paid and unpaid contributor stand on equal ground. It will be then 
only one man’s opinion against another’s. The leader in which judgment is generally 
given will be missing, the controversy will be undecided, the umpire will be taken 
out of the game. Not only that, but every effort will be made to disparage the paid 
writer. His past will be hunted up and made the worst of ; he will become a target for 
scurrilous attack, and every kind of attempt will be made to make little of the character 
of the paper by running down the characters of those it employs. Take, for instance, 
the post of paid foreign correspondent. If he publicly proclaimed his name and address 
to the world at large, what chance would his employers have of obtaining the 
information he at present supplies? He would be followed, watched, abused, and 
probably be given his choice between gaol and five minutes to quit the country. 
Contradiction of information would give way to personal attack, and the individual 
would be disparaged in order that his facts might be discounted or overlooked. 
Curiosity also would be taken away from the public; and curiosity helps largely 
journalistic success. As long as the public are kept out of the editor's room, so 
long will they keep on guessing at the mystery inside the doors. While that door 
is kept shut there is a general desire to know how it is all done; give up the 
anonymous, and it is the conjurer explaining his tricks. Every one exclaims, “Why, 
it’s very simple after all!” The love of behind the scenes is strongly marked in 
all classes of society. To them it is unknown—therefore, a paradise ; to those who 
have been there, a very second-hand kind of enjoyment, if it is enjoyment at all. 

If the anonymous were taken out of journalism, newspaper opinion would become 
as valueless as a flirtation without a whisper. But why, may it be asked, when all 
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this is the case, has there been even a preliminary inquiry as to whether the anonymous 
should be tried for its life. The common answer to such serious questions is, ‘I 
will tell you the name of the woman.” In this instance the woman is a country, 
and that country is America. All Britishers are, or should be, grateful to the United 
States for having sent us some charming women, excellent literature, and most 
admirable actors and actresses. Their plays we could do without, and _ their 
investments and securities would probably meét a mixed reception from English 
stockbrokers and speculators. But there are two gifts of theirs which we have long 
ago endowed with all our spare aversion. One is their weather, which always keeps 
crossing the Atlantic in search of evil; and the other is their smart journalist. The 
smart writer of England is a brilliant and generally well-educated man. His American 
edition need possess neither brilliancy nor education. His mission is to get into the 
private life and private house of some public man or well-known leader of society, 
and having got there, to pick the lock of the family cupboard and carry off the best 
preserved skeleton he can find. Once secure of his prey, he has but two objects 
in view: to get the best price he can for it, and to get well clear of any unpleasant 
consequences to himself. Men of this sort unfortunately find not only employment, 
but imitators in this country. The anonymous of course helps them to shield their 
operations. The various low publications to which they sell their stolen goods are 
not worth powder and shot. A prosecution is a very costly game, and few men care 
to stand a cross-examination into all their private affairs at the hands of this “smart” 
compiler of society scandal—that is to say, if he can be got hold of—because it is, we 
know, against the editor and printer that these actions lie, and they are not likely to 
give their informant away lest he should not be useful for further similar operations. 
An action for libel is only playing their game. If they are defeated they have nothing to 
lose, and if victorious, they get at once the advertisement which they are looking for. 
It occasionally, no doubt, happens that this thief has been set to catch another. 
The company promoter— always ready to sell claims, and never to meet them—the 
vendor of a mine which contains no minerals, the seller of a patent for anything, from 
instantaneous photography to the extraction of coral from cocoanuts—all these have 
to pay toll to the smart hunter of “copy” who has tracked them down. Of course 
the public have to put down the money for it all, and of course the public don’t 
like it. They, having been let in, are anxious that this good and smart young man 
should not be let out if there is a gaol strong enough to hold him. And then they 
say that journalism should not be anonymous, as if it mattered to such an acute 
gentleman, who is as full of aliases as a cat is of lives, what he calls himself. The fact 
is, the public have only themselves to blame. They love their little bits of scandal, 
and they buy the papers which retail them ; and then when they get lured on to skittles 
and put their money down, we hear that “something lingering with boiling oil ” should 
be the fate of the anonymous journalist. There can be no doubt the prosecution for 
libel should be made a much less costly process, where it can be proved such a libel 
was both malicious and false. With regard to my own country, I can only say that the 
introduction of signed articles in newspapers would make Donnybrook perpetual. At 
present, my fellow-countrymen show no falling off in power, as far as language is 
concerned. An orator on a political platform can give a definition of an opponent as 
muscularly strong and as unfit for publication as need be desired. But with signed 
articles, and a proper readjustment of whisky, I think shillelaghs would be in operation 
as long as the skulls could hold out. If, when affairs had taken this vigorous turn, 
a meeting of the “smart writers” for so-called society papers was convened, say, in the 
metropolis of Ballyporeen, you have only to persuade these paragraphists to denounce 
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the wrong man, and a great improvement would be at once noted in English literature. 
Meanwhile, I am strongly in favour of the anonymous in journalism. Why not? 
Don’t the public like it? Of course they do, though they may squeal a little—and 
small blame to them—under “smart” literature. Take up the advertisement sheets 
of our various papers. You find cooks, housemaids, barmaids, and nursery-maids, 
discarding names of all sorts and laying heavy toll on the letters of the alphabet. 
Is it not written in the agony column that if “ Popsy Wopsy writes to Tootsey- 
Wootsey, all will be well”? Are we not daily told that the anguish of Angelina can 
only be soothed by a communication being sent to a post-office or library? Every- 
where we go we find traces on the part of the public of a liking for disguise. Fictitious 
names are to be found everywhere ; on the turf, the stage, in fiction, in poetry, in 
dramatic work there is the soubriquet. ‘The object for this can only be that the taste of 
the public lies this way. But when we come to the Press, where the strength of opinion 
and the value of information depends upon the anonymous, surely we find more 
powerful reasons for its existence. ‘The exceptions to the rule which I have noticed 
only come to this,—that a few old favourites receive permission from the public to 
masquerade in soubriquets which do not in the least disguise the authors. They, 
no doubt, frequently find it a difficult task ; but still, trusting to the kind indulgence 
of old friends, they labour on. For the rest, in common I believe with the great 
majority of journalists, I cannot but hope that that old system which has made the 
Press of England the greatest and the freest in the world, may still continue, and 
that English opinion may long claim the assistance which it derives from anonymous 
journalism. And, having thus declared myself, I wish to say that this is written by 


RoBERT J. MarTIN. 


EL. 
BY SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 


HE question of the advantages or disadvantages of anonymity in journalism 
is an eminently interesting one, and any change in the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed could not fail to have an important influence on the future 

of British art, literature and public life. The discussion, so far as I have followed 
it, seems to have been confined within somewhat narrow limits, more concerned 
with the privileges of the anonymous critic and the complaints of the scarified victim 
than with an examination into the present state of English criticism, political or 
literary, and with the inquiry whether the defects and shortcomings which are 
everywhere apparent could not be partly removed by a change of system. The 
discourse of M. Zola, which gave the initiative to the discussion, was suggestive and 
reasonable from the French standpoint, and the objection urged to many of his 
conclusions, that he had little journalistic experience, was beside the point, for any 
man of taste and culture is competent to appreciate the drawbacks and _ benefits 
of anonymity. Journalistic knowledge and practice are rather likely to obscure 
than enlighten the judgment, which should depend on a study of contemporary 
politics and manners, on which M. Zola may be admitted as an accomplished critic. 
More pertinent was the objection that he was altogether ignorant of England and 
the English language ; and that it was impossible for a Frenchman, so handicapped, 
to understand the merits of the English system of journalism, or to pronounce that 
the French method was suited to a press which had grown up and thriven under 
different conditions than that of France. 

I do not propose to examine M. Zola’s arguments or to defend them; and I 
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feel with diffidence that, in writing on this subject at all, I lay myself open to 
a similar charge of want of journalistic experience—though I might plead that I 
have occasionally edited a paper in the small leisure allowed by heavy official duties, 
and have even written the whole issue—leading articles, occasional notes, criticisms, 
prose and poetry—with my own hand. In those days anonymity was as distinct a 
refuge for an official from the superiors whom he frankly criticised as to a political 
pamphleteer in the time of the Stuarts. But England is not India; and the servants 
of Government, who are there the only persons competent to discuss its action with 
knowledge and ability, have little in common with the free and independent English 
journalists who have outlived the necessity for anonymity, and can use it or abandon 
it in accordance with what is due to public interests alone. In this view I cannot 
but hold that great benefit would result if the practice of signing articles in the daily 
and weekly press was largely increased. 

Anonymity in political discussion and in literary criticism must be defended or 
opposed by somewhat different arguments ; and as the former is the most important, 
it will be well to consider it first. It is obvious that, under the anonymous system, 
a press has grown up in England of independence, intelligence and power, un- 
surpassed in Europe, and only to be compared with the American press, which has 
been developed under the same unfettered conditions. But while we admire the 
fertility and enterprise of American newspapers, their liveliness, and the amount and 
variety of their information, most impartial critics will allow that English journalism 
is far superior in sober, impartial, and dignified political discussion. There is nothing 
in America to compare with the finished political essays which the Zzmes places each 
morning before its readers. Other papers might be honourably mentioned, and I 
only refer to the Zimes as the leader and representative of the English press, above all 
common considerations of party, and worthily speaking to the world on behalf of 
the best interests of the British empire. There is no question but that the present 
condition of the English press, its rapid growth and prosperous maturity, are chiefly 
due to the anonymous seclusion in which its healthy development was allowed to 
freely proceed. But there is no reason that we should be so penetrated by insular 
and native conservatism as to assert that whatever was once wholesome, and even 
necessary, is, under changed conditions, for ever good. The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. Anonymity is no longer essential for the security and freedom 
of the press; and it may be that the advantages which were once predominant are 
now overbalanced by defects which in old days were of small account. Darwin has 
taught us how changed circumstances of life influence animal structure, and how man 
himself, standing erect on the earth after many prehensile ages, has lost his tail 
and the flexibility of his great toe. So with human institutions. Trial by jury is, 
perhaps, that which has had the most beneficent effect. It has more than any other 
raised free nations out of the slough of slavery and feudalism. But to-day, when 
kings are no longer omnipotent and judges are incorruptible, trial by jury has lost its 
old virtue. The evils which it did so much to remove have attached themselves to 
it. Far more than the judges, it is the subservient creature of passion and prejudice 
and ignorance. Once the refuge of innocence against tyranny, it is now the guilty 
who would elect to be tried by jury, while the innocent accused would prefer the 
decision of the judge. So it is with the anonymous in political journalism. A 
necessary protection in days when the writer had to defend his opinions at the rapier 
point, or when an article obnoxious to authority was burned by the public hangman and 
the ears of the author nailed to the pillory, anonymity has ceased to be more than 
a convenience for the lazy and the irresponsible. The city of refuge from the avenger 
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of blood has been transformed into a modern hotel. The chief defence of anonymity, 
though by no means the only one, is that, without it, the thinkers of the day, who 
are, or should be, in advance of the ideas of their time, are unable to express them- 
selves with honest freedom. In a country like England, where thought and speech 
are free; where all can advance opinions, however unpalatable to the majority, 
without fear or favour; where justice is unbought and the law is above all, why 
should writers evade and escape responsibility by taking an indolent refuge behind 
anonymity ? What an honest man has to say on politics, literature, or art, he will 
say much better and more worthily when it carries with it an acknowledged personal 
responsibility. It will be said that the liberty of the press would be curtailed if 
journalism ceased to be anonymous. I have already answered the important part 
of this objection, and to the remaining portion I would reply that it is well to ride 
a runaway horse with a sufficient bridle. The English are always inclined to make 
a fetish of every moderately successful institution. Liberty and licence are not 
convertible terms ; and yet we have a logical and intelligent Secretary of State who, 
by his attitude, seems to encourage Anarchists to preach murder and pillage, while 
Europe is ringing with their outrages, and when the only hope of civilisation is in 
united action to destroy, like snakes or wolves, these enemies of the human race. 
And if we ask the reason that incitement to crime is hawked about the streets of 
London, we are referred to the sacred principles of liberty. Could nightmare-ridden 
extravagance further go ? 

When a great journal, such as the Z7mes, writes in its leading articles on great 
questions of national interest and importance in which it is desired and desirable that 
the utterance should be collective and not individual, then the article should be 
anonymous. There are many such questions in domestic and foreign politics, when 
a great paper should attempt to express more than private opinion—when it speaks, 
urbi et orbi, with the national voice. 3ut how far more weighty would be these 
encyclicals, were anonymity the exception rather than the rule! The Zzmes would lose 
none of its authority if, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the accomplished and often 
distinguished writers of its leading and occasional articles were to sign their names to 
their contributions. 

What is urged here is that, the necessity for anonymity having passed away, the 
practice of signing political articles and those of general importance would benefit the 
newspaper and at the same time counteract two of the worst and growing defects of 
our modern life. On the first point I would say that the most serious charge which 
can be advanced against the English press is that it is dull, and it is dull because it is 
impersonal. Some critics will of course deny one or both of these premises ; but the 
majority of readers, who take a languid interest in politics, and who resent life itself 
if it does not amuse them, will probably agree that modern journalism is dull with a 
deadly dulness, and that of all human endeavours the most soporific is the leading 
article. It lacks the individuality, the personality, which, after all, is the inspiration, 
the live coal from the altar. We are in these days too impatient of authority to accept 
anonymous opinion as conclusive, or even satisfactory, except in those special cases 
above referred to, when the individual is silent and the journal or the party or the 
nation is presumed to speak with the popular approval. “It is the voice of a god, 
and not of a man.” _But ordinarily we gauge the value of an opinion by our estimate 
of the speaker or writer. It is rather who speaks or writes than what is spoken or 
written. This is not altogether to be commended, but the world is not yet governed 
by syllogisms, and indeed seems every day to be more impatient of logic. Nor is the 
practice without compensation. The great majority of mankind are as incapable of any 
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reasoning process as monkeys, and have a craving to set up material gods for worship 
on every high hill. Their simple faith demands personal deities. Only a philosophical 
race, like the Greeks, could have erected an altar “To the Unknown God.” The result 
is lamentable. Instead of responsible men of authority and genius giving to the world 
each day the mature and acknowledged fruit of their wisdom and experience, the 
poor puzzle-headed public is bewildered by a hundred anonymous voices shouting to 
it in different notes and tunes, like a circus orchestra in a village fair. In default of 
visible objects of respectable worship, they erect a fetish of the loudest and most fluent 
talker, who just now happens to be Mr. Gladstone. His personality and vitality are 
the secret of his power ; for it is obviously impossible that even his followers could be 
convinced by the arguments of a man who veers all round the compass like a cyclone. 
It is in order to effectually combat this vice of modern political life, of placing a name 
and a personality before and above principle or party or patriotism, that we should use 
the weapons which are so formidable against us, and endeavour to enlarge the area of 
personality, in order that the concentrated personality of public life may not be fatal to 
our constitutional liberties. ‘The House of Commons has proved itself incompetent 
to protect us. It may contain half a dozen men of eloquence or intellectual pre- 
eminence, but they are swamped by the ocean of mediocrity which is the inevitable 
result of selection by popular vote. Why should the average voter elect thinkers with 
whom he does not sympathise and whom he cannot understand? It is necessary that 
the men who are competent to instruct the public should be encouraged to do so 
habitually, and in their own names, by signed articles in the daily papers. ‘Those who 
deserved to be listened to for their honesty, foresight and genius would in time secure 
a universal hearing, and a power greater and more wholesome than that obtained by 
political writers in France; while the conclusions of reason would perhaps prevail 
against the sophistries of demagogues. The publicity of political criticism would not 
be a panacea, but it would probably modify the evils of the existing state of things. 
The fear of responsibility is another disease of modern public life which the 
surrender of anonymity in criticism would help to cure. Nothing is so remarkable 
to-day as the timidity of our politicians, whether within the Government or without. 
They are as nervous as savages in an African forest, who see a demon in every 
tree. They cringe before their constituents; they start at the voice of their leader 
like galley-slaves at the crack of the whip; they vote by order, in defiance of the 
most elementary principles of reason, honesty and consistency. A_ blight has 
withered our political life. The British race has not lost its traditional virtues. 
The men ride as straight across country, are as gallant in battle, as adventurous 
as explorers, as self-reliant as rulers of subject races ; it is only in politics that they 
are cowardly and craven. As with the men, so with the masters. The Government 
is nothing unless cowardly. The hesitating disapproval of some insignificant follower, 
who has momentarily found a conscience, is enough to make them change a policy ; 
the hysterics of a few fools and fanatics induce them, against their mature convictions, 
to appoint a Commission to inquire if it would be expedient to make India bankrupt 
by abolishing the opium revenue, or practical to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. 
So deeply has this canker of fear of responsibility eaten into the core of our public 
life, that we welcome any experiment which promises some beneficial change. Open 
and responsible criticism by politicians of character, writing habitually in their own 
name, in leading articles, not in occasional letters, will have a tendency to bring about 
a wholesome reaction. A cure is perhaps impossible, for it seems as if our constitution 
required reconstruction. The engines are showing grievous signs of wear, and the 
motive power is not sufficient to keep the machinery working at the high pressure 
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which the requirements of this vast empire demand. In any case, anonymous 
political criticism has failed to modify the evil. It would be well to give open and 
responsible criticism a trial. 

I have left but scanty space to discuss the desirability of anonymity in artistic 
and literary criticism, because I desired to dwell on what is by far the more important 
part of the subject, and the one, moreover, which has been persistently neglected. 
It has been assumed that while the propriety of signing literary criticism was open 
to argument, the advantages of political anonymity were too self-evident for discussion. 
This I have tried to show is by no means the case. At the same time I willingly 
allow that the question is far more simple when it deals with literature, science, art, 
or the drama; although the line of argument which the critics have adopted is 
open to objection. ‘To listen to these gentlemen in defence of anonymity, one might 
suppose that intelligence and virtue had retired to dwell with them alone; that the 
subjects of their dissection possessed no rights; that the weight of judgment is not 
affected by a signature ; that anonymous criticism is neither reckless nor malicious. 
These points I will not discuss. Let the critics justify their office with an arrogance 
which verges on the grotesque. I am neither concerned with their dignity nor their 
victims’ sufferings. The only ground on which the matter deserves serious discussion 
at all is whether the practice of anonymity in literary and artistic criticism is beneficial 
to literature and art, or pernicious ; and whether, secondly, its influence on criticism 
itself is bad or good. We will eliminate dramatic and artistic criticism, for it is 
not really anonymous. The work is in the hands of a few men, all well known 
and several of them highly accomplished. A great deal of their work is excellent, 
sympathetic, and suggestive. Literary criticism, on the other hand, is widely practised ; 
and every writer, however elementary his education and culture, considers himself 
competent to pronounce on the merits of a literary work. In this department I think 
the practice of signing articles is far more advantageous than the present anonymity, 
which has many evils with no apparent counterbalancing benefit. 

It is easy to assert that the name adds no weight to a judgment; but I have 
already suggested that we are not yet governed by syllogisms: the altar sanctifies 
the gift, and nine out of ten men would defer respectfully to a literary judgment 
of Ruskin or Leslie Stephen or Andrew Lang, while the same utterance by an 
unknown critic would be unread, and, if read, unheeded. But this is not the root of 
the matter, which the public will never hear from the professional critics. It is that 
literary criticism in this country is as contemptible as political criticism is excellent. 
The curse of anonymity has so demoralised critic and editor alike that the one has 
become too careless and indolent to produce good work, while the latter seems prac- 
tically to consider this highly artistic branch of literature as mere journeyman’s work, 
which can be entrusted to the least intelligent of his employés. Very often it is made 
over to women, who are altogether destitute of the critical faculty, their literary judg- 
ment being invariably warped by sentiment or convention. ‘There are, doubtless, a few 
brilliant exceptions to the general rule, especially in those journals which make literary 
criticism their special province ; but, putting these aside, this delightful art is neglected 
and unpractised. The review of a book is ordinarily no more than literary cobbling, 
destitute of insight or force ; a mere paraphrase of the facts or the arguments of the 
author, spoilt in the stealing and produced as the critic’s own; a superficial search 
for unimportant mistakes, to convey the false impression that the book has been care- 
fully studied ; and this poor result of mediocrity is dished up with a slipshod pretence 
of dignity and authority which it would be an insult to call a style. Of the careful 
use of English undefiled, of rhythm, of balance of composition, of perfection of 
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expression—of ‘everything, in short, which makes style—there is nothing. ‘The de- 
generation of criticism has had the inevitable result that no author heeds what is 
written of his work, since the public will assuredly not read the criticism on it. The 
professional critics, no doubt, dream that they hurl the Olympian thunderbolts ; but 
authors and readers care not for them, and their work is a mere survival, like the 
nuts and apples at dessert, which no one eats but an occasional schoolboy witha strong 
digestion. And critical incompetence directly reacts on literature, which deteriorates 
day by day. There is no standard set up by undisputed authority—each does what 
is right in his own eyes: minor poets sing their feeble songs and think themselves 
princes of Parnassus; one commonplace young man is accepted as a rising author 
for a vulgar and foolish caricature, in slipshod English, of London society ; another 
novelist gratifies a morbid taste for realism by a travesty of the last sufferings of the 
great Founder of Christianity. Whither have good taste and good sense departed, when 
imagination is no longer a goddess, but a drab picking garbage out of the gutter? 
For the honour of English literature, which was the first in the modern world, let 
us welcome any change which may deliver us from our present state of anarchy. Let 
us bow to authority ; let us disregard the anonymous tribe of critics, to whose blessing 
or curse we are alike indifferent, and let us accept instead the deliberate judgment 
of genius speaking unabashed in its own voice, whose rebuke is literary extinction, 
and whose praise is an enduring crown of bays. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 





MY LADY’S PLEASAUNCE. 
RONDEL. 


E wander through my lady’s pleasaunce fair, 
A very paradise of pinks and posies, 
And find that June has been before us there ; 
Where’er her feet have trod there blossom roses. 


Haunt of the honey-bee these garden closes, 
With thrush and blackbird resonant the air ; 
We wander through my. lady’s pleasaunce fair, 
A very paradise of pinks and posies. 


Clipped yews and quaint devices everywhere, 
An ancient sun-dial the path discloses, 
Around its rim a carven legend rare, 

Her spaniel on the terrace blinks and dozes ; 
We wander through my lady’s pleasaunce fair, 
A very paradise of pinks and posies. 


Emity Legit. 
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THREE DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE FOLLOWING STorY. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


URELY nothing more typically English can be found than the peaceful villages of 

Sussex ; and of all Sussex villages it would be hard to find one more picturesque 

than Fittleworth. The old houses, some of grey stone, with high-pitched, red-tiled roofs, 

some half-timbered, with latticed windows and heavy overhanging thatch, set each one 

in its own small garden, with giant elms and sycamores rising here and there from their 

midst, and the old church crowning the gentle height with its squat grey stone tower, 
form an almost ideal picture of what rural England ought to be. 

In the kitchen of one of the smallest houses in the village an old woman sat, nodding 
in her high-backed chair before the fire, which was gilding the homely room with its 
cheerful rays, lighting up the crockery on the dresser, the eight-day clock, and the 
simple furniture of the old-world room. Mrs. Johnston, the occupier of the house, had 
known better days. She had lost husband and child, and was now alone in the world, 
with her idle, ne’er-do-well grandson, who was a source of constant anxiety to her. The 
lad would learn no trade, and passed the whole of his time smoking and drinking at the 
“Swan,” bringing home occasionally, it is true, various hares and pheasants, which he 
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always declared he had “found” on the road. The sharp click of the latch roused the old 
woman from her reverie, and a tall lad of eighteen, with a handsome sullen face, entered 
the room. Without a word he drew from his clothes, first the barrels and then the stock 
of a gun, which he carefully deposited in a cupboard, and then, going to the table, laid 
his head down on his two hands. 

“What is it, Harry, dearie?” asked the old woman. 

The lad turned to her with pale face working evidently under some strong 
emotion. 

“T didn’t mean it, Grannie—God knows I didn’t mean it!” he said. 

“What has happened ?” asked the old woman, her hands beginning to twitch nervously. 

The lad lit his pipe, and after a minute or two faltered out : “I had been down to Burton 
Ponds on the chance of getting a stray duck or two. I killed one, and two minutes after 








“No one . « « heard the gun with this gale of wind blowing.” (CHARLES SHOWELL. 


felt a hand on my collar. I turned round: it was that new keeper of Sir Edward’s. We 
struggled, he tried to get the gun from me; the second barrel was still loaded and at 
full cock, and, God knows how it happened, but it went off, and he fell shot through the 
head. I swear it was an accident, but no one will believe me, and I shall be——” 

Here he put his head down on the table and fairly sobbed. 

The old woman had sat feebly in her chair, her face awful in its horror at this 
catastrophe and its consequences. 

“You must go, dearie—you must go at once: I always knew no good would come of 
this poaching,” she whimpered ; “you must walk to Horsham station and take the train 
from there,” she added. “Did any one see you at Burton ?” 

“Not a soul,” he cried. “I went round by Sutton, and worked my way through the 
woods to Burton. I can take my oath that no one saw me, or, for the matter of that, heard 
the gun, with this gale of wind blowing.” Then, with sudden resolution, “I will be off to 
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Aldershot, Grannie, and enlist, for I’m sick of loafing about here, and if they catch me, it 
may just as well be there as here.” 
~ * * * * * * 


The mystery of the death of Sir Edward’s keeper was never solved. Neither did any one 
suspect that the smart young Lancer, whose occasional appearances in the village excited 
the liveliest admiration of his former companions, was ever within an ace of suffering the 


extreme penalty of the law. 


The prize this month of £10 tos. is divided between three competitors, and 
cheques for £3 10s. have severally been forwarded to— 


Mr. D. BATES, 
3, Richmond Villas, 
Tudor Hill, 
Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 


Mr. CLARENCE F. BRETHERICK, 
1, Wedgewood Street, 
Edge Hill, 
Liverpool. 


Mr. CHARLES SHOWELL, 
16, Selborne Road, 
Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham, 


By the time this Number is in the hands of our readers we shall have received 
the Competition Drawings for “A Borrowed Name,” which will, for the present, be 
our last Competition. It is now our intention for the present to suspend what has 
proved a very popular feature in this enterprise, in order to make room for other 
attractions which we hope will prove equally popular with our readers. 








